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DISSERTATI ON, &c. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The Trinity, a DoStrine revealed io Man in 
Innocence. — On bit Fally Polytbeijm ereSled 
itfelf on the Mifapprebe^n of that HoSlrint, 
— Tbe Indians divided into Four great Tribes^ 
and various inferior CaftSf but all unite in the 
Ador-ation of One grand Triad, Brahma^ 
Veejhnu, and Seeva. — - Hence the Necejfty of 
thoroughly invejligating the Sulye^^ and in-, 
quiring whence they derived a lenet fo conge- 
nial with a fundamental HoHrine of Cbrifiia- 
nity. — The Difficulty ftated of penetrating into 
the more bidden h/tyfteries of their Tlbeology. — - 
The fttccefsful Attempt of Akber, and the of- 
fering Story oj Feizi and bis Brabmin-Pre- 
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ceptop. — Feizi^ the JirJi Foreigner ever admit-^ 
ted to an intimate Acquaintance vcitb the Ar- 
cana of their Religion and the facred Sanfcreet 
Language. — Some curfory Remar h on that 
Language. — The Three mythologic Perfonaget 
of the Indian Trinitv are Copies of the true-, 
the Ofice of Brahma being to create, of 
Veefmu to preferve and mediate, and of Seeva 
to quicken and regenerate. — It confequently 
defended to them from their Ancefiors, the Pa~ 
triarebs^ who fettled in that Region of Afa. — 
Butf Doubts having been entertained whether 
the Patriarchs tbemfelves believed it ^ and, in 
Jhort, whether fucb a DoSirine exijied in the 
Hebrew Scriptures^ the Author commences 
an extended Difcujion of that interejiing 
^eflion. — A general Fiew is now taken of 
what is meant by the fcriptural DoSirine of the 
Trinity. — Not likely to have originated in 
human Invention or in the School of Plato. — 
Chrijlianity only the Completion of the Jewifj 
Theological Code j therefore, this DoSirine to be 
looked for with Confidence in the Old Tef ament, 
and there it is indifputably, though obfeurely, re- 
vealed. — The true Origin of that Contempt 
and Rancour, with which the Jews are en- 
fiamed againfl the Mejjiab, unfolded, — Hnce 
the RejeSlion of the DoSirine of the Trinity by 
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the modern Hebrewt, though believed by tbeit 
Anceftors. — Some phyfical ObjeSiions, urged 
etgoinft that Doctrine by Unbeliever an~. 
fwered. 

A mong the philofophers of the Pagan 
world, not infcfted with athelftical 
principles, there were fome who entertained 
fuch degrading conceptions concerning the 
Deity, as to imagine him to be a levere, un- 
focial, inacccflible, being, exifting, through 
eternal ages, in the centre of barren and 
boundlefs folitudc. This unworthy concep- 
tion of the divine nature in a more particular 
manner influenced, as we (hall hereafter have 
repeated opportunities of demon ftrating, the 
theology of the ancient Egyptians, who re- 
prefented the throne of God as feated in an 
abyfs of darknefs, and himfelf as cifecyin text 
tutt^vftfjttvog, invijible and occult.* The more 
enlightened, however, of the Gentile philofo- 
phers coniidered the Deity as a prolific and 
inexhauflible fountain, whence the brighteft 
and purefl; emanations have fucceflively flow- 
ed} and this jufler notion of his natitre 
doubtlefs originated from traditions delivered 
down, during a long revolution of ages, from 
B 2 the 
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the ancient patriarchs, dirperfed in the earlie(i 
periods through the various empires of Afia, 
That thofc venerable patriarchs were admitted, 
by the divine favour, to a nearer contemplation 
of the myfterious arcana of the celeftial world 
than their fellow-mortals, we have the evidence 
of Scripture to fupport our aflerting ; and that 
the great progenitor of mankind himfelf might, 
in his (late of innocence, be indulged in ftill 
higher privileges, even fo far as to have been 
allowed an intimate knowledge of the nature 
of that awful Being, in whofe auguft image 
he is faid to have been formed, is a fuppo- 
iition at which neither piety nor reafon will 
revolt. The fuppofition will polfibly be ftill 
more readily acquiefeed in when what I have 
elfewhere remarked (hall have been fully con- 
iidered, that, in that pure primeval condition 
of man, his faculties were better calculated 
than thofe of his fallen pofterity to bear the 
influx of great celeflial truths, and that pro- 
found meditation on the divine perfections at 
once formed his conflant employment and 
conflituted his fubUmeft delight. 

It is an hypothefls in the highefl; degree 
probable, an hypothefis which has ever flag- 
gered the fceptic, that, from certain traditional 
precepts, defeending down, however in their 

defeent 
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deic«nt corrupted mutilated, from that 
prime progenitor, relative to a certain plu- 
KALiTV fublilVing, after a method incompre- 
henlible to human beings, in the unity of 
the divine effence, the greateft part of the 
multifarious polytbeifm of the Pagan world 
originated. Hence we may not unreafonably 
fuppofe the Sabian fuperlfition, or worlhip of 
the Aars and planets, concerning which fo 
much has been faid in the early part of the 
Indian theology, took its rifej hence angels 
and other ajtherial beings firft began to receive 
adoration; hence the attributes. of God, and 
even the virtues of men, perfonified, came to 
be exalted into divinities; and heaven and 
earth became gradually filled with deities of 
various fuppofed rank, fondions, and autho- 
rity. 

The preceding reflefrions muft ferve as a 
balls for the ample difquilition which is to 
follow, in this volume, upon the Hebrew 
Trinity and the Pagan Triads of De- 
ity. It is through the imagined anti- 
ij^iiTY of India, and its fciences, that the 
Mofaic and ChriAian fyAems of theology 
have been principally attacked; and, there- 
fore, it ihall be one main objeft of our In- 
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DiAN Antk^uities to defend and illuftrate 
thofe fyftems. 

After having, with daring, but no facrile* 
gious ftep, penetrated into the inmoft re- 
cefles of the caverns and groves of India, 
and taken a glance at fome of the moft an- 
cient religious rites praftifed in them by the 
Brahmins t in particular, the Sabian fuper* 
ilition, the worlhip of fire, and initiation into 
certain deep theological myfieries, nearly 
refembling thofe celebrated in Egypt and 
Greece; after having, likewile, fo exten- 
fively furveyed thofe grand external fabrics 
of national devotion, ereffed when cavern- 
worftiip began to be negleded, the pagodas, 
abounding in every quarter of thisextenfive 
region of the greater Afia; let us, through 
yonder folitary door, enter the illumined 
ihrine, and, with that profound reverence 
which is due to all fyftems of religion, that 
profefs, by whatever mode and under what- 
ever name, to worftiip one grand prefiding 
Deity, let us approach the awful high-raifed 
fan6luary itfelf, glittering with jewels and 
loaded with oblations. Though, in thefe nu- 
merous furrounding fymbols, degraded by hu- 
man, and even by beftial, reprefentation, ftill 
the .acknowledged objeft of their worlhip is 

the 
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the GREAf Father op all, adored with an 
endlefs variety of rites, in every age and re- 
gion of the world, by “ the faint, the fa- 
vage, and the fage.” Let us, from that fanc- 
tuary, furvey the various tribes of Hindoos 
perform their refpedtive devotions, and, while 
the fervent flame of piety kindles and fpreads 
around us, in this and the following chapter 
let us examine in order thofe other grand 
points of the comprehenfive fyftem of the 
Brahmin religion, which ilill remain to be 
inveftigated. 

Having iifed the word tribes, it becomes 
necelTary for me, in this place, to Hate, in a 
curfory manner, what will be more particu- 
larly unfolded in the enfuing hifliory, that 
the Hindoos have, from the remoteft periods 
of antiquity, been divided into four great 
TRIBES, each of which comprehends a vari- 
ety of infeiior clafies, or casts. By the 
inviolable laws of Brahma, thefe tribes never 
intermingle in marriage, at entertainments, 
or, in any intimate manner, aflbciate one 
with another, except, fay more modern ac- 
counts, when they worfhip at the great tem- 
ple of Jaggernaot, in OrilTa, where it is 
pfleemed a crime to make any diftinftion. 
Jaggernaot fignifies Lord oj the Creation ; 

B 4 and 
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and this injan£Vion feems to imply, that, how- 
ever the policy of their great law-giver might 
think it neceflary to keep them- at other times 
feparated, all ideas of fuperiority fliould be 
annihilated in the prefence of that Being who 
is the common parent of all ranks and clafles 
of mankind. The Brahmins, noble by their 
defcent and venerable by their facerdotal of- 
fice, form the firft tribe. The fecond tribe is 
that of the Kethri, or rajas celebrated for 
their valour as the former for their fan£lity. 
The Banians, or Merchants, compofe the tribe 
of Bice. The fourth and moft numerous tribe 
is that of SooDER. To thefe four refpcftive 
tribes are appointed different degrees of fpiri- 
tual labour, different modes of performing the 
poojA, or worfhip, and different elevations of 
attainable excellence and holinefs. The tribe 
of Brahmins, however, is alone allowed to 
read the Veoas; and they explain them as 
they pleafe to the other three tribes, who 
receive implicitly the interpretation of their 
priefts. What an unbounded latitude this 
muff open to impofition, in religious con- 
cerns, muft be evident to every reader of re- 
fledfion. It has arifen riom this circumfitance 
chiefly, that the pure and fublime theology 
of Brahma has been fo debafed and mu- 
tilated* 
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tilated, efpccially on the coaft of the penin- 
fula, by the policy of a venal priefthood, that 
few of its original features are to be traced in 
the devotion of the common people, who are 
llrangers to its genuine doffrines, and are en- 
flaved by an everlafting round of ceremonies, 
not lefs painful than perplexing. The in- 
defatigable exertions, indeed, of our own 
countrymen, have, of late years, burft afun- 
der the veil that formerly obfeured their re- 
ligion. and the facred language in the in- 
fcrutable recedes of which it was fo long bu- 
ried. How difficult it was, even in the time 
of the Emperor Akber, to penetrate behind 
that veil, will be evinced by the following in- 
terefting narrative. 

That prince, though bred in all the ftrift- 
nefs of the Mohammedan faith, podeded a 
mind too liberal and enlarged to be holden in 
chains by any fuperftition whatfoever. With 
a defign to choofe his own religion, or per- 
haps from mere curiodty, he made minute 
inquiries concerning the feveral fyftems of 
divinity that prevailed among mankind. The 
letter, of which Mr. Frafer has given to the 
world a trandated copy,* in which he iblicits 

the 
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thing againft fo facred a life, and promire4 
cheerfully to fubmit to any feverities that 
might expiate his offence. The Brahmin, 
who revered the uncommon genius and eru- 
dition of his pupil, now burff into tears, and 
declared his readinefs to forgive him, as well 
as to continue in life, if he would grant him 
two requefti. Feizi with tranfport confented, 
and folemnly fwore to hold his injundions 
inviolably facred. Thofe injunftiorrs were, 
that he ihould never tranflate the Vedas, 
nor reveal, to any perfon whatever, the myf- 
terious fymbol of the Brahmin creed. Fei- 
zi kept the folemn promife he had made, as 
long as the Brahmin lived, but coniidered 
himfelf releafed from the obligation at the 
moment of his death. He then imparted to 
the fecretary of Akber the leading principles 
of the Brahmin faith ; which that writer de- 
tailed in the Ayeen Akbery ; the firft, though 
not the moft ample, fource of all the real 
knowledge we have obtained concerning the 
theology and literature of Hindoffan. 

This, therefore, may feem to be no impro- 
per place for introducing an account of the 
Sanscreet language, and entering into a 
more particular examination of the dodfrines 
contained in the four Vedas. Materials, 

however. 
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however, for a full inveftigation of that ab* 
ftrufe fubjeft, have not yet come to my 
hands ; although I am not without expefta* 
tion of poffeffing thofe materials in a very 

ample degree before my dilFertation on the 

Hindoo literature, and comparifon of the 

principles of the Brahmin and Grecian fchools, 
fhall make their appearance. The reader will 
be pleafed, for tlie prefent, to reft content 
with the following concife and curfory re- 
marks upon that facred and ancient lan- 
guage, which are colleSed from the San- 
fereet Grammar of Mr. Halhed and the Dif- 
fertations of Sir William Jones. By the for- 
mer of thefe gentlemen we are acquainted 
that the Sanfereet alphabet confifts of fifty 
letters, thirty-four of which are confonants ; 
and that nearly half of them carry combined 
founds} that the mode of writing Sanfereet 
is not as the Hebrew, the Perfian, and the 
Arabic, are written, from the right hand to 
the left, but, in the European manner, from 
left to right } and tliat it has this remarkable 
fingularity, that the copfonants in its alpha- 
bet are compofed with a kind of regularity 
approaching to metrical exadnefs, which ren- 
ders them peculiarly eafy to be retained in 

the 
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the memory.* He aflerts it to be a language 
of the moft valuable and unfathomable an- 
tiquity} the grand fource as well as facred 
repofitory of Indian literature, and the pa- 
rent of almoft every dialed, from the Per- 
fian Gulph to the China Sea. He is even of 
opinion, that the Sanfcreet was, in ancient 
periods, current not only over all India, 
confidered in its Isrgeft extent, but over all 
THE Oriental world, and that traces of 
its original and general diffulion may ftill be 
difeovered in almoft every region of Afia. 
In the courfe of Mr. Halhed’s various read- 
ing, he was aftoniftied to find the fimilitude 
which it in many inftances bore to the Perfian 
and Arabic. He difeovered the vifible traces 
of its charader, that charadler which he de- 
feribes to be fo curious in its ftruflure and fo 
wonderful in its combination, on the moft 
ancient medals and imperial fignets of Eaftern 
kingdoms i-f* and he feems to hint that it was 
the original language of the earth. Here, then, 
a ftupendous fubjeft unfolds itfelf for future 
and profound inveftigation, involving points 

of 
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cf the utmort importance both to religion and 
literature. 

To Mr. Halhed’s obfervatlons on the Sanf- 
creet language might here be added many judi- 
cious reflexions made by Sir William Jones on 
Sanfcreet compofitiom ; but, as thofe refleXions 
will be my moft certain guide hereafter, it is 
not my intention to anticipate, in this place, 
remarks which will more forcibly arreft atten- 
tion in the DilTertation on the Literature of 
India. It will be fufEcient for the re.ider to 
be informed, in general, that Sir William 
ftrenuoufly aflerts the remote.^ but not unfa- 
thomable, antiquity of the Sanfcreet language. 
The Sanfcreet profe he dcfcribes as eafy and 
beautiful, and its poetry as fublime and ener- 
getic. He obferves, that the learned will find 
in it almoft all the meafures of the Greeks; 
and that the particular language of the Brah- 
mins, or the Devanagari, a word explained 
before, runs very naturally into Sapphics, Al- 
caics, and lambics. Sir William reprefents 
h as even more perfeX than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquifitely 
refined than either, ^et bearing to both fo 
ftrong an affinity as to induce a conviction, in 
the mind of a phitologer, that they all muft 
have fprung from fome common fource; a 
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fource which, perhaps, no longer exifts. It 
is in the Devanagari language (a language 
believed to have been taught by the Divinity, 
who preferibed the artificial order of the cha- 
rafters that conftitute it in a voice from hea- 
ven) that the facred Vedas are written, in a 
kind of meafured profe. Let me not muti- 
late, by abridging the paflage, the following 
moft important information given us by this 
indefatigable Oriental fcholar, with which, for 
the preient, 1 fhall conclude the fubjeft. 
“ Thefe letters, with no greater variation in 
their form, by the change of ftraight lines to 
curves, or converfely, than the Cusic alpha- 
bet has received in its way to India, are ftill 
adopted in more than twenty kingdoms and 
ftates, from the borders of Cashgur and 
Khoten to Rama's Bridge, and from the 
Seendhit to the river of Siam. Nor can I 
help believing, although the polilhed and ele* 
gant Devanagari may not be fo ancient as the 
monumental charaders in the caverns of Ja- 
RASANDHA, that the fquareCHALDAic letters,* 
in which moft Hebrew books are copied, were 
originally the fame, or derived from the fame 
prototype, both with the Indian and Arabian 
charaAers : that the Phcenician, from which 
the Greek and Roman al^bets were formed, 

by 
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by various changes and inverfions, had a 
fimilar origin, there can be little doubt, 
while the infcriptions of Canarah feetn to 
be compounded of Nagari and ^Ethio- 
pic letters, which bear a clofc relation to 
each other, both in the mode of writing 
from tlie left hand, and in the lingular 
manner of conned:ing the vowels with the 
confonants. Thefe remarks may favour an 
opinion, entertained by many, that all the 
f'jtnboh of found, which, at firft, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the dift'erent or- 
gans of fpeech, had a common origin : the 
fymbols of ideas, now ufed in China and Ja- 
pan, and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and 
Mexico, are quite of a diftin£l nature ; but 
it is very remarkable, that the order of 
founds in the Chinefe Grammar correfponds 
nearly with that obferved in Tibet, and 
hardly differs from that which the Hin- 
doos conlider as the invention of their 
GODS.”* 

It has been remarked, that, wherefoever 
we direft our attention to Hindoo litera- 
ture, the notion of infinity prefents itfelf. 
1 am of opinion, that the fame remark may, 

C with 
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with ftUl greater propriety, be applied to 
a more important fubjed, tlieir theology. 
Irhat theology comprehends fo many mo- 
mentous and interefting pmnts, and, in the 
examination of it, fuch an extenfive field is 
opened for fpeculation, that no author, de- 
termined fully to invcftigate it, can obferve 
order entirely unviolated. I fliall proceed 
in that inveftigation with as much regula- 
rity of arrangement as the fubjeft will al- 
low, and leave the reft to tlie candour of my 
readers. 

One of the moft prominent features in 
the Indian theology is the do61rine of a 
pivine Triad governing all things s a fub- 
je^ by no means to be pafted over in fi» 
tence, but at the fame time connected with 
the abftrufeft fpeculations of ancient phi- 
lofophy. It has been repeatedly obferved, 
that the mythologic perfonages, Brahma, 
VsESHNU, and Seeva, conftitute this grand 
Hindoo triad. By Brahma, it is univer- 
£dly acknowledged, the Indians mean God 
the Creator \ and pofiibly the Sanfereet root 
may have fome affinity to the Hebrew 
BRA or BARA, Created, Veeshno, in Sanf- 
ereet, literally fignifies a cberijher^ a preferver^ 
a cmjorter ; and Seeva, a defiroyer and aven^ 
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ger. To thcfe three perfonages, different 
fun6tions are afligned, in the Hindoo fyf- 
tem of mythologic fuperftition, correfpon- 
dent to the different fignification of their 
names. They are diftinguiftied, likewife, 
befides thefe general titles, in the various 
faftras and puranas, by an infinite vari- 
ety of appellations defcriptive of their of- 
fice, which has been the occafion of as in- 
finite errors in the works of European tra- 
vellers. 

That nearly all the pagan nations of an- 
tiquity, in their various theological fyftems, 
acknowledged a kind of Trinity in the di- 
vine nature, has been the occafion of much 
needlefs alarm and unfounded apprehenfion^ 
efpecially to thofe profeffors of Chriftianity, 
whofc religious principles reft upon fo flen- 
der a bafis that they •waver -with every wind 
of OoSrine. The very circumftance which 
has given rife to thefe apprehenfions, the 
univerfal prevalence of this doffrine in the 
Centile kingdoms, is, in my opinion, fo 
far from invalidating the divine authenti- 
city of it, that it appears to be an irre- 
fragable argument in its favour. It ought 
to confirm the piety of the wavering Chrif- 
nan, and build up the tottering fabric of 
C 3 his 
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his faith. The doctrine itCelf bears fiich 
ftriking internal marks of a divine origi- 
nal, and is fo very unlikely to have been 
the invention of mere human reafon, that 
there is no way of accounting for the ge- 
neral adoption of ib fingular a belief by 
mod ancient nations, than by fuppofing 
what I have, in pretty ftrong terms, inti- 
mated at the commencement of this chap* 
ter, and what I hope moft of thofe, who 
honour thefe pages with a perufal, will fi- 
nally unite with me in concluding to be 
the genuine fa£l, that this doftrine was nei- 
ther the invention of Pythagoras, nor Pla- 
to, nor any other philofopher in the ancient 
world, but a sublime mysterious truth, 
one of thofe ftupendous arcana of the in- 
▼ifible world, which, through the conde- 
feending goodnefs of divine Providence, was 
revealed to the ancient patriarchs of the faith- 
ful line of Shem ; by them propagated to 
their Hebrew pofterityj and, through that 
pofterity, during their various migrations and 
difperlion over the Eaft, difFufed through 
the Gentile nations among which they fo- 
journed. 

1 mud again take petmiflion to afTert it as 
my folemn belief, a belief founded upon long 

and 
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and elaborate inveftigation of this important 
fubje<5t, that the Indian as well as all other 
tiiads of Deity, To univeifally adored through- 
out the whole Ahatic vvoild, and under every 
denomination, whether they confift of per- 
sons, PKINCIPLES, or ATTRIBUTES, DEIFIEP, 
are only cen uptions of the Chriftian doftiine 
of the Trinity. Phyfics and falfe philofo- 
phy have, in eveiy age, combined to darken 
this great tiuthj but they have not availed 
wholly to extirpate it from the mind of man. 
With refpeff, however, to drawing any im- 
mediate parallel between the Chriftian and 
Hindoo Trinity, as the Hindoo Trinity is 
now conceived of by the Brahmins, it might 
border on abfolute blafphemy, principally on 
account of the licentious rites and grofs phy- 
fical charader of Seeva j a charader which I 
cannot but confidcr as greatly mifreprefented 
by them. In the Creator and Preferver of 
India, however, this fublime truth beams 
forth with a luftre which no phyfics have 
been able to obicure. Pofllbly hereafter, too, 
it may appear, that, as their fyftem of phi- 
lofophy allows not of the abfolute deflruStion 
any objeSt in nature, but alferts, that only 
a change of being takes place, the charader of 
Seeva, as a deftroyer, may be found inconfif- 

C 3 tent 
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tent with their principles ; and that, however 
mifconceived in their prefent corrupted fyftem 
of devotion, and however degraded by fym- 
bols equally hoftile to all religion and all mo- 
rality, their third hypoftafis was originally 
intended only to fymbolize the quickening and 
regenerative power of God. This hypothefis 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the cir- 
cumftance of fire, the emblem of life, be- 
ing the true and ancient fymbol of Seeva, 
whence the oldcft pagodas, eredled in honour 
of him, are invariably pyramidal. It is not, 
however, alone the expreffive emblem of fire 
which marks the charadler of Seeva to have 
originally lhadowed out the quickening, rather 
than the dejlroying, power of God, or rather 
the God himfelf of life and death-, for, in 
the Hindoo cofmogony, all the three perfons 
in this Indian triad are reprefented as being 
prefent during that folemn aft } and thus arc 
they depifted on Mr. Holwell’s firft plate il- 
luftrative of that event. Now, as a deftroy- 
er, what employment could there be for Seeva 
during the creation of the world ? although, 
in the exertion of the vivijk energy, there is 
obvious occalion for the prefence of a being 
whofe peculiar funftion it is to fow the feeds 
of embryo life, and give form and motion to 

inert 
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inert and fliapelefs matter. In this inveftiga- 
tion I am deeply fenfible of the dangerous 
ground upon which I have to tread} and, 
though it may not be in my {X)wer, nor do I 
pretend, to obviate every difficulty, yet, in 
the courfe of it, I am confident that I fhall 
be able firmly to eftablifii the general pofi- 
tion, that the Indian, not lefs than the other, 
triads of Afia, are but perverfions of one 
grand primaeval doctrine. My humble but 
earneft efforts fhall be exerted to explore, and 
trace back to its rcraoteft fource, this myfte- 
rious do6lrine, which is to be fought for 
in a very different country from Greece. 
In fa£t, that fource muff be explored, and 
can alone be found, in the firff-known re> 
velations of the Deity to the human race, 
and in the moff ancient traditions and hi* 
eroglyphics of his highly-favoured people, 
THE Jews. 

The underftanding of man can never be 
more grofsly infulted than when infidelity la- 
bours to perfuade us, that a truth, fo awfully 
fublime as that at prefent under confideration, 
could ever be the offspring of human inven- 
tion ; nor can hiffory be more violated than 
when it fixes the origin of this dodrine to 
the fchools of Greece. Equally above the 
C 4 boldeff 
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boldeft flight of human genius to invent, as 
beyond the moft extended limit of human in- 
telledl fully to comprehend, is the profound 
myftery of the ever-blcffed Trinity. Through 
fucceffive ages it has remained impregna- 
ble to all the (hafts of impious ridicule, 
and unlhaken by the bolder artillery of blaf- 
phemous invective. It is ever in vain that 
roan eUays to pierce the unfathomable arcana 
of the (kies. By his limited faculties and fu- 
perficial ken, the deep things of eternity are 
not to be fcanned. Even among Chrift/ians 
the facred Trinity is more properly a fubjeft 
of belief than of inveftigation, and every at- 
tempt to penetrate into it, farther than God 
in his holy word has exprefsly revealed, is at 
beft an injudicious, and often a dangerous, 
effort of miftaken piety. If we extend our 
eye through the remote region of antiquity, 
we fliall find this very dodliine, which the 
primitive Chriflians are faid to have borrowed 
from the Platonic fchool, univerlally and im- 
memorially fiourifliing in all thole eaftern 
countries where hiftory and tradition have 
united to fix thofe virtuous ancellors of the 
human race, who, for their diftinguilhed at- 
tainments in piety, were admitted to a fami- 
liar intercourfe with Jehovah, and the angels 

th« 
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the divine heralds of his commands ; fomc 
converfing with the Deity, face to face, upon 
earth ; and others, after beholdidg the divine 
afped in the veil of mortality, caught up 
into heaven, without tailing of death, its 
appointed doom, to contemplate, with nearer 
view, and with more intenfe fervour, the be- 
atific glory. To Adam, in the ftate of inno- 
cence, many parts of the myflerious economy 
of the eternal regions were, by the divine 
permiffion, unfolded ; nor did his mind, at 
the fall, loofe all impreffion of thofe wonder- 
ful revelations which had been gradually im- 
paited to him ; for, the remembrance of his 
pall enjoyment and forfeited privileges, doubt- 
Icfs, formed one afflidling pait of his punifh- 
ment. It was in that happy ftate, when 
man’s more refined and peifett nature could 
better bear the influx of great celeitiai truths, 
that the awful myfteiy was revealed to him, 
and it came immediately from the lips of that 
DIVINE Being, the mighty AurodBog, or Self- 
existent, who, by his holy Word, cre- 
ated all things, and animated all things which 
he had created by that energetic and pervading 
SPIRIT which emanated from himfelf. It was 
at that remote period that this holy doctrine 
was frji propagated and moft vigoroufly 

flourifiied j 
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flourifhed j not in the fchool of Plato, not 
in the academic groves of Greece, but in the 
facred bowers of Eden, and in the awful 
fchool of univerftl nature, where Jehovah 
hinifelf vvas the inffrutfor, and Adam the 
heaven-taught pupil. \V iih the holy perfona- 
ges that compofe the Trinity he is reprefented 
as freely convcrfing, during all the period that 
he remained in a ftate of innocence, while the 
refulgent glory of the divine Shechinah, 
darting upon him its direft, but tempered, 
rays, encircled, with a flood of light, the en- 
raptured protoplaft, formed in the image and 
fimilitude of his Maker. But, as he faw the 
radiance of the divine Triad in innocence 
with inexpreflible joy, fo, when fallen from 
that ftate of primaeval reffitude, he beheld it 
with unutterable terror ; efpecially at that 
awful moment when the fame luminous ap- 
pearance of Deity, but arrayed in terrible 
majefty, and darting forth feverer beams, 
fought the flying apoftate, who heard, with 
new and agonizing fenfations, the majcftic 
voice of Jehovah Elohim, literally the Lord 
Gods, "walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day. 

For the hiftory of the Chriftian Trinity 
itfelf, the various doctrines propagated re- 
lative 
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lative to it in the early ages after Chrift,. 
and the contefts which ever iince have not 
ceafed to agitate the church from the third 
century to the prefent day, the reader will 
confult Bilhop Bull, Molheim, and its moft 
fuccefsful modern defender, Bilhop Horf- 
ley. My obfervations will be confined as 
much as poflible to the moft early Jew- 
ish notions of this holy myftery, and the 
degradation and proftitution of it, either in 
doftrine or by fymbols, among the Gen- 
tiles. 

It has been obferved by Grotlus, that 
Chriftianity is only the completion of the Jew- 
ijl) law ;• we may, therefore, with the great- 
eft reafon, expefl to find fo predominant 
a feature in the Chriftian, decifively marked 
in the Hebrew, fyftera of theolc^y. In re- 
ality, the diligent inveftigator of the Old 
Teftamcnt will find it to be fufficiently 
marked for the exercife and edification of 
his faith. It would probably have been, 
in more decifive language, infifted on in the 
writings of Mofes, and in the venerable pro- 
phets who fucceeded him, but for a m- 
fon very forcible, although not generally at- 
tended 


Vide Grotius de Veriute^ lib. i. fcfl. 14. 
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tended to. So unhappily prone were the 
great body of the Hebrew nation to run 
into the grols and boundlefs polytheifm in 
which their pagan neighbours were immerfed, 
that the greateft caution and delicacy were 
nectlFary to be obferved in inculcating a 
du£frinc which might poffibly be perverted 
to perpetuate and to ianftion thofe errors. 
Continually violating the two grand injunc- 
tions which Hand furemoft in the Deca- 
logue, the valgrr Jew» were incapable of 
comprehending io exalted and myfterious a 
tiuth. Even atnidft the awful and terrifv- 

j 

ing fcencs that weic tranfadting on the illu- 
mined fummit of Sinai, ihougit they fasjb the 
glory Olid heard the v:ice, yet could not all 
this feupendous chfpiay of Almighty power 
ledrain the madneii) of their idolatry. From 
age to age, howcvei', through all the peiiods 
ot then empire, difpcifed as they were through 
every clime, and languifhing under every vi- 
eiffitude of fortune, this threefold diftinftion 
in the Deity was confelfed by the rabbies in a 
variety of writings and by a multitude of e.m- 
blems. 

In fact, tills fablime dodtrine is far from 
being only obfeurely glanced at in the Old 
Teftamcnt. I he intelligent and learned Jew 

. well 
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well knows this, and would acknowledge 
it, were he not bound down in the fetters 
of national bigotry, and were he not infpired 
from his very infancy with fentiments of the 
bittereft rancour agamft the defpifed Meffiah 
of the Chriftians. But whence oiiginated 
this rooted contempt and avcifion to the 
meek, the amiable, the beneficent, Mefliah? 
The perverted imaginations of their ambi- 
tious forefathers had invelfed the MJfiab whom 
they expeSled with all the gorgeous trappings 
of temporal grandeur. Inftead of the bene- 
volent Jefus, the Prince of peace, they ex- 
pected a daring and irreliftible conqueror, 
who, armed with greater power than Caefar, 
was to come upon earth to rend the .fetters in 
which their haplefs nation had fo long groan* 
ed, to avenge them upon their haughty op- 
preflbrs, and to re-eftablifli the kingdom of 
Judah upon the ruin of all other kingdoms. 
The Shsloh, for whofe coming the breaft of 
the impatient Ifraclite of old panted, would 
not, they conceived, appear in lefs regal 
fplendour than the magnificent Solomon, nor 
with lefs military auay than the triumphant 
Jolhua. They believed, that, immediately 
on his advent, he was to elevate his im- 
mortal ftandard upon the facred hill, and 

that 
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that his viAorious legions Were to march 
againft and exterminate all oppofers of his 
claim to univerfal fovereignty. Thus an em- 
pire, which Jehovah had declared (hould be 
founded in benevolence and equity, wasf by 
the infatuated Jews, conlidered as about to 
be eftabliflied by a wanton profufion of hu- 
man blood, and fupported by the moft fla- 
grant defpotifm. Happily for mankind, the 
Almighty Mind was inflamed with no fuch 
fanguinary and vindictive fentiments againit 
his rebel fubjcCts. Inflead of the crimfon 
banner of defcrved wrath, the white flag of 
conciliation and pardon was difplayed on 
the facred heights of Salem. The Gentiles, 
obeying the fummons, joyfully enlilted be- 
neath that banner, and are gathered into the 
garner of their heavenly Father; while the 
obftinate Jews, ftiil fpurning the divine prof- 
fer, are fcattered over the earth, and view, 
with mingled rage and indignation, the eleva- 
tion and profperity of the defpifed feCt of 
the Nazarene. Animated by this fpirit of 
rancour againfl Chriftianity, they have, with 
unparalled audacity, proceeded to mutilate 
their moft venerated records, and involve 
whatever evidence could be brought, in fa- 
vour and fupport of its leading dodrines 

from 
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from thdr early opinions, traditions, and 
writings, in a labyrinth of inextricable con- 
fufion, or entirely to bury that evidence in 
an abyfs of in)penetrable darknefs. They 
have even dared to pronounce that the true 
fenfe of the facred volumes thenjfelves can 
only be found in the degrading comments 
and bafe forgeries of their interpreting 
tabbies, who lived in the early ages ajter 
ebriji. 

With the elaborate prod unions of my 
learned predecelTois on this difputed ground 
] have not the prefumption to attempt an 
idle competition; but, as this book will 
probably go to a region of the earth where 
thofe excellent authors cannot be obtained, I 
fhail endeavour to (fate, in the cleared and 
mod concife manner poflible, what are the 
genuine and avowed fentiments of the Chrif- 
tian church, and of all its fincere adhe* 
rents, relative to this dodlrine, which, as 
1 obferved before, is a mydery to be be- 
lieved, rather than a fpeculative doi^lrine to 
be agitated in warm and embittered contro- 
verfy. 

The Chriftian religion inculcates the be- 
lief of ONE God, eternal, infinite, cm- 
NiFOTBNT, without thc lead lhadow of im- 
pel fe«5l ion 
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perfeftion in his nature, and without the 
remoteft poflibility of viciflitude. The fa-^ 
cred Scriptures, however exprefs upon the 
fubjedt of the Unity of the Godhead, as 
decidedly aflert that there are, in the di- 
vine nature, three dijiinSi bypoftafes, or per- 
fons, whom they denominate the Father, 
the Son, or Word of God, and the Holy 
Spirit. To each of thefc facred pcrfons, 
individually, all the eflential attributes and 
all the peculiar operations of Deity are af- 
fected to belong. The Father is the great 
FOUNTAIN of the Divinity. The Son and 
the Holy Spirit are emanations from that 
fountain ; not divifible from their fource, but 
eternally exifting in it, and infeparably united 
to it. To maintain that the three perfons 
in the facred Trinity are of a different na- 
ture, that they can by any pollible means be 
feparated, or that there exifts more than one 
Fountain or Principle in the Divinity, is, a$ 
Bilhop Bull has obferved on this profound 
fubjeft, grofs Tritheism a do6lrine ut- 
terly repugnant to that fyftem of religion, of 
which the Unity of the Godhead forms the 

predominant 

• See Bifhop Bull’s Dcfenf. Nlc. Fid. pcflini, but particularly 
hl^ Difcourfe on the Trinity, in.his Sermons, vohiii. p. 829, edit. 

©a. 1713. 
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predominant feature. The Chrlftian Trinity, 
therefore, is not a Trinity of principles, like 
that of the Pei fian philofophers ; it does not 
confift of mere logical notions and inadequate 
conceptions of Deity, like that of Plato; but it 
is a Trinity of fubfiftences, or pcrfons, joined 
by an indilfoluble union. As it is againft the 
divinity of the feccnd and third perfons in this 
holy Triad that inveterate fcepticifm princi- 
pally points its rafli inveftive, let us take a 
curfory review of the qualities and offices 
aferibed to them in the facred wiitings. 

It is neceflary ever to be remembered, that, 
when thofe writings denominate one perfon, in 
the Trinity, tht fir Ji, another theyfro«^, and 
another the third, they muft not be underftood 
as if fpeaking of a priority of time or of nature, 
which would imply fome fort of dependence, 
but only of a priority of emanation. The fecond 
perfon, indeed, is faid to have proceeded from 
the firft, and the third from the firft and fe- 
cond : yet from this expreffion it by no means 
follows that they were created beings, for, in 
that cafe, to pay them any adoration would 
dou^btlcfs be to fubftantiate the charge which 
our opponents bring againlt thofe who worlhip 
the Trinity, and involve us in all the guilt of 
complicated idolatry. It cannot be faid of 
D them. 
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them, as of created agents, erat quando non 
erant ; or that they once were not ; fince their 
going forth is faid to have been from all eter- 
nity. They were, confequently, eternal and 
necelTary emanations, co-eval and co-eflential 
with the fublime Being from whom they 
emanated: not circumferibed in their powers, 
not limited in their duration, which is the 
proper defcrlption and charafteriftic of created 
intelligences j but unlimited as the boundlefs 
univerfe which they animate and dire6t, inde- 
finable in the extent of their operations j and, 
fince they never were created, fo it is impoffi- 
ble that they fhould ever be annihilated. 

To prove what is thus aflerted, texts need 
not be multiplied. St. John, who feems to have 
compofed the particular Gofpel which bears 
his name, on purpofe to obviate fome rifing 
herefies in the church relative to our Saviour’s 
incarnation, exprefsly fays, In the beginning was 
the WORD, (or Logos,) and the Word was with 
God, and Word was God. And, fince it 
is in the power of no created being to create 
other beings j as the ftrongefl: proof of his 
divinity that could be given, he immediately 
adds. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.* 

He 


Johni. i, 2, 3. 
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He fums up the whole of this decifive evidence, 
in proof of the declared divinity of the 
Logos, by this folemn declaration : the Word 
•was MADE FLESH, dwelt among us, and we 
BEHELD HIS GLORY.* This is the atteftation 
of one of that highly-favoured number of holy 
perfons who, having been on earth the con- 
ftant companions of Him, in whom dwelt all 
the FULNESS OF THE GODHEAD bodily, -f be- 
held that glory break forth in unfpeakable 
Iplendor, when, after his refurredlion, he 
afcended into the ikies whence he came, and re- 
fumed his feat upon the eternal throne. Of his 
unity with the Father, what terms can pofli- 
bly be more pointed and exprefs on the fubjeft 
than thofe made ufe of by the incarnate Logos 
himfelf, by him who came to be a pattern of 
humility to men, and with whole affumed cha- 
raffer every fpecies of improper boafting was 
totally incompatible? Yet, upon an occafion 
that leemed to demand the unqualified avowal 
of his immortal rights and dignity did the meek 
Meffiah, in this emphatic and unequivocal lan- 
guage, afleit his high rank in that univeifc 
which he had made: I and my Father are 
ONE.J The Holy Spirit is called the Jpirit of 
D 2 truth. 


Johni. 14, 


4 Coloff. li. 9. X Johnx. 'o. 
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truth, WHO PROCEEDETH FROM THE FaTHER.* 
The divinity and rank of this important per- 
fonage of the Trinity are repeatedly declared 
in holy writ ; and his chara 61 er and attributes 
are fanftioned in the moft awful manner. To 
lie to the Holy Ghost is expreflly faid to He 
unto God,-f and all manner of blafphemy hut 
that ogainji the Holy Ghost Jkall be forgiven. 
He was likewife prefent and a£iivwly aflifting 
in the great and godlike work of creation •, for, 
the SPIRIT OF God moved upon the face of the 
waters.X Ashy the word of the Lord the hea- 
vens were made, fo were all the hojl of them by 
the BREATH (in Hebrew the spirit) of bis 

Equally rapid and energetic in his opera- 
tions, the Holy Spirit is the more imme- 
diate agent between the divine mind and that 
portion of it which animates the human form. 
He is the munificent difpenfer to mortals of 
all the more fplendid excellences and amiable 
endowments that adorn and iiluftrate our na- 
ture. He is reprefented as an excellent Spirit, 
the Spirit of grace, the Spirit of wtjdom, 
the Spirit of burning. It was this blcfied 
Spirit that iffued from the opening heavens 

in 


• John XV. 26. 
t Genefis i. 2. 


f Afts V. 3, 4. 

§ Ffalms xxxiii. 6. 
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in the form of the fpotlefs dove, and, alighting 
in beams of glory upon the head of our Sa- 
viour, corroborated the folemn and public at- 
teftation of Jehovah, that He was iis beloved 
Son. It was this Spirit that difFiifcd the radi- 
ance of the Shechinah round the fame dig- 
nified IVIclIiah when he was transfigured in the 
high and remote mountain, and when the afto- 
nifhed difciples, who accompanied him, beheld 
his altered vifage Jlnning like the fun, and his 
raiment white as light. He was the rujlnng 
mighty wind, that defeended from heaven, and 
filled all the houfe in which the apoftles were 
afiembled. He was the luminous fpkndor that 
fat upon each of them, and, while it imparted 
a ray of setheiial fire to their bofoms, caufed 
their loofened tongues to pour forth a fponta- 
neous flood of heaven-taught eloquence. 

The fceptic affirms, that this doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity is contrary to reafbn, and he 
cannot give his aflent to a manifcfl contradic- 
tion. But, in anfwer to this, it has been re- 
peatedly and forcibly urged, that a doftrine, 
which, as I have juft remarked, foars far above 
the limited powers of our weak reafon to 
comprehend, may yet by no means be contra- 
diSlory to that reafon of which we fo arrogantly 
boaft. Mankind, in this point, demand more 
D 3 rigid 
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rigid proofs than on any fpeculative points 
whatever, concerning which the ingenuity of 
the human mind may choofe to debate, can 
poffibly be obtained. The queftion is, whether 
the fubjefl ought to be brought to this ftan- 
dard, and whether it is poflible to be fathomed 
by that reafon. If divines afferted that there 
are three Gods, that would indeed be a direft 
and palpable contradiftion i but we may furely, 
without violating realbn, maintain that there 
are, in the divine eflence, three dillindt hy- 
poftafes. The doftrine of the Antipodes was 
denied, till a better acquaintance with the true 
form of the earth and the principles of gravi- 
tation and attra6Iion evinced the certainty of 
it. To a man, ignorant of the principles and 
rules of geometry, it muft appear impoffiblc to 
meafure the diameter of the earth ; for, he 
would naturally inquire where was the vaft 
line that Ihould be drawn over the furface of fo 
bulky a fphere. It muft appear ftill lefs prac- 
ticable to extend through the regions of fpace 
the line of menfuration, accurately to compute 
the diftances, and corre6lly to deferibe the 
magnitudes, of the ftiining orbs that revolve 
through them; yet has the former been done 
without the immediate aid of the line and the 
lule, and the latter by means of the fame 

fcience 
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fcience applied to aftronomy. The Laplander 
cannot conceive that life can poflibly be fuf- 
tained under the dire£t fervours of an equinoc- 
tial fun ; nor can the fcorched inhabitant of 
the Tropic at all comprehend how water (hould 
be bound in icy fetters. The latter would pro- 
bably deem it the height of madnefs to aflcrt, 
that, clothed in fur, the hardy progeny of 
Rudla and Lapland drive the rapid fledge, 
drawn by rein-deer, over mountains of ftagnant 
water ; or that fo oppofite an element as fire, 
for whole nights, fliould glow with unabated 
vigour upon the fui face of thofe icy fields, the 
fureft defence of the traveller againft the fierce 
and predatory beafts of the delert. The cir- 
cumrtances thus enumerated may exhibit to 
fuperficial inquiry an apparent contradiction } 
but, thence, the abfolute impoifibiiity of fome, 
and the utter impracticability of others, are 
by no means to be inferred.* 

In the vaft field of nature, and in the wide 
circle of science, a thoufand perplexing phae- 
nomena daily occur ; of which, though our 
reafon cannot refolve the myftery, we do not 
deny the exiftence. Both nature and fcience, 
D 4 however, 


♦ See this matter fet in a clear point of view in Dr. Betiford’s 
Seimons in the Defence of the Trinity, preached at Lady Moyer’s 
Lct^iurcs, p. 27, ct feq. 
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however, exhibit objects which may aflift weak 
human intelkfl in its endeavour to form fomc 
faint conception of this important truth. 
From the latter, a ftriking inftance has been 
repeatedly adduced in the geometrical figure, 
the equilateral triangle, of which the three 
fides are equal in quantity, and, when united, 
exhibit one of the moft perfedt figures in the 
power of art to form. Upon this very ac- 
count, we are informed by Kircher, the Egyp- 
tians adlually made ufe of the triangle as a fyrn- 
bol to deferibe the “ numen T^ifia^tpov” the 
Deity in his three-fold capacity.* The 
former holds out to us the folar orb, in which, 
the three qualities of flame, light, and 
HEAT, infeparably blended, afford a noble 
fymbol of a higher union. Of created objedls, 
fince theie is none more noble in the uni- 
verfe than the sun, I fhall poflibly be excufed 
for referring alfo to that objeft for an eluci- 
dation of anotlier magnified difficulty, flatted 
by Arianifm againft this myltery: that God the 
Son cannot be co-eval with God the Father, 
becaufe the exiftence of any being, who pro- 
ceeds from another, muft neceffarily com- 
mence later than that of the fource wdience he 
proceeds, and that fuch very proceffion evi- 
dently 

• See Kirchci, in CJEdip. JEgy . vol. ii. p. 24. 
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dently implies inferiority. Let the fceptic then 
ereft his eye towards that heaven, againft 
which he aims the artillery of his weak wit 
or his futile logic, and lurvey the sun dilFufing 
through our fyfteni his genial beam. Let 
his imagination, warmed by the furvey, travel 
back to that remote period, probably long 
antecedent to the formation of this globe, in 
which that orb, launched from the arm of the 
Creator, began to fill his lofty ftation in the 
fkies. Whenfoever that period commenced, 
co-eval with its exiftence, at the very inffant 
of its formation, emanated the vivifying 
RAY that pervades and invigorates our whole 
fyftem. Indeed, were it poflible for us to 
forget our own noble code of religion, fo far 
ds to join with the enthufiaftic adorers of that 
orb in ancient times, and believe it to be 
ETERNAL, we muft owii its RAY to have been 
ETERNAL alfo. 


CHAPTE^R 
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CHAPTER II. 


In this Chapter is unfolded the Origin of that 
rooted Rancour and Contempt with which the 
Jews are inflamed againfl the Messiah. — 
"That infatuated People pay left Deference to the 
WRITTEN than to the oral Law, which 
they ajfert to have been delivered to Mofes on 
Sinai, — An biftorical Account of the cele- 
brated Code of fewifh traditions colleSted by 
Rabbi Jodah the Holy, and called the 
Misna. — Of the two Talmuds of Jerusa- 
lem uni/BABYLON, and of the two Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan. — the former 
Targom the moll concife and pure Paraphrafe^ 
the latter more d’ffufe, and fuppofcd to have 
been interpolated. — A progrejjive View taken 
of the Paflagesin the Oldtejlament, eflablifloing 
fome a Plurality, a7id others fo exprefs upon 
the Agency a>}d Divine Attributes, of 
the Mi MR A, or Logos, and the Ruah Hak- 
kodesh, or Holy Spirit, as plainly to evince 
that a Trinity of Divine Hypostases, 

fubfifing 
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fub/ifting in the Godhead, muji have been the 
Beli^ of the ancient Jews. 

I N the preceding chapter I have aflerted 
that the learned of the Jewifh nation, in 
every period of their empire, knew and ac- 
knowledged the great truth which we arc 
confidering ; that they applied, to the Meffiah 
whom they expedled, mofl; of the texts and 
prophecies in the Old Teftament, which we 
coufider as pointedly allufive to jefus Chrift ; 
but that, to elude the force of the application 
of thofe texts to Him and their completion of 
thofe piophecies in his Perfon, they have mu- 
tilated their moft venerated records ; that they 
have even declaied that the true fenfe of their 
Scriptures is only to be found in the com- 
ment. ’ties of their celebrated dodlors, and that, 
in facf, they hold the Talmuds compofed by 
them in higher veneration than the original. 
I have alfo hinted, that, if a do6frinc fo im- 
portant as this in the Cbrijlian fyftem, a fyftem 
which in a great meafure is founded upon 
that of the Hebrews, cannot be difeovered in 
thofe Scriptures in as great a degree as a nation, 
for ever relapfmg into polytheifm, would bear the 
revelation of it ; that its being a genuine doc- 
trine of Chriftianity will be liable to be fuf- 

peded 
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pefted by thofe who confider the one as in- 
feparably connected with the other. A patient 
and candid examination of the whole queftion 
will enable us to folve every difiBculty and an- 
nihilate every doubt. 

It is necefl'ary to acquaint the reader, that 
from that remote and memorable p riod in 
which the divine Legiflator appealed to Moles 
on Sinai, the Jews have regarded, in the moft 
facred light, a code of traditional laws, which 
they denominate oraU in order to diflringuifh 
them from thofe which are called written^ laws. 
They believe, that, when Mofes received the 
law from the Almighty, he alfo received cer- 
tain CABALA, or myfterious explanations of 
that law, which he did not think proper to 
commit to writing, but delivered orally to 
Aaron, to the priefts the fons of Aaron, and 
the afl’erabled Sanhedrim. While the former 
was faithfully delivered to podeiity in the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
the latter, imprinted by frequent repetition 
on the memory of thofe to whom they w'crc 
thus orally intruded, weie as faithlully de- 
diveied down by tradition, from lather to Ion, 
land from age to age, till about the year after 
Chnd i8o, when a celebiated rabbi, named 
Judah the Holy, collected togetlicr thefe veri- 


ous 
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ous traditions, and, committing them to 
writing, formed out of them the voluminous 
compilation, holden in fuch profound venera- 
tion among the Jews, called the Misna, a 
Hebrew word fignifying repetition. This holy 
dodor was the chief of the miferable remnant 
of that nation, who remained after their final 
difperfion, and after the total deftrudion of 
Jerufalem and the temple. Judah was in- 
duced to this ad by the juft apprehenfion, 
that, in their various difperfion and migra- 
tions through fo many provinces, and during 
the interruption of the public fchools, the 
traditions of their fathers and the rites of 
their religion fhould be obliterated from their 
memory. It was againft the rigid adherence 
of the Jews to the inftitutions prefcribed by 
thefe traditions, preferved with fuch anxious 
care and honoured with fuch profound vene- 
ration, to the great negled of the precepts of 
the written law, that our Saviour repeatedly 
direded his animated cenfures; Full well ye 
rejeSl the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your own traditions. He ridicules their blind 
fuperftition in that refped ; and, while he 
does not difcourage a decent attention to the 
wife maxims of their forefathers, he, in very 
decifive language, ftigraatifes the infatuated 

aeal 
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zeal that wearied itfelf in a round of ceremo- 
nious obfervances of human inftitution, yet 
neglefted the weightier matters of the law of 
God. From this caufe principally arofe the 
implacable malice with which the fcribes and 
pharifees purfued even to the crofs the daunt- 
lefs upbraider of their hypocrify, who, to the 
crime of being humbly born, added the aggra- 
vating offence of manly truth and inflexible 
integrity. 

About a hundred years after Rabbi Judah 
had thus confolidated into one body all the 
traditions in his power to colleft, under the 
title of Misna, which the Jews to this day 
honour with the appellation of the Second 
Law, and which in fadt they hold in higher 
veneration than the Firft, another celebrated 
rabbi, of the name of Johanan, compiled a 
treatifc called the Gemara. Gemara is a 
Hebrew term lignifying perficere, confummare ; 
that is to fay, this learned dodor, by colleding 
all the remaining traditions of the Jews, as 
well as all the legal decifions of the Jewifh 
dodors on certain great points of controverfy 
relative cither to their ecclefiaftical or civil po- 
licy, and by adding an ample comment of his 
own upon the Mifna, completed the grand 
undertaking which J udah had begun. “ They 

therefore 
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therefore (fays Calmet) call this work Com- 
plefion, PerfeSiion, becaufe they confider it as 
an explanation of the whole law, to which 
there can be no farther additions made, and 
after which nothing more can be defired.”* 
The Mifna and the Gemara, joined together, 
compofe the Talmud, (that is, doSIrinaleJ 
the grand code of Jewilh traditional divinity. 
Of thefe Talmuds there are two ; that of Je- 
rufalem, fo called from being compiled in that 
city, and the other, that of Babylon, becaufe 
the produftion cf the Babylonian fchool. The 
former confifts of the Mifna of the Rabbi 
Judah and the Gemara of Johanan 5 the latter 
of the fame Milna, but united with the Ge- 
mar.1, or completion of Rabbi Asa, who flon- 
rifhed at Babylon about a century after Rabbi 
Johanan. The former Talmud is more con- 
cife and obfcure in its ftyle than the latter, 
which is, theiefore, more in rcqueft among 
the Jews, v/hofe partiality to it may poflibly 
be increafcd by the numerous legends and ro- 
mantic tales with which it abounds. Now, 
in what fuperior elleera, even to the facred 
volumes themfelvcs, thefe Talmuds are holden 
by the Jews is evident from the following 

adage 

• See Cilmet’s great Hiftorical Jrhical, and Etyaiologicul, 
Ijifuoi'a’-y, uii ler ihe aiticlc Gem.ira, vol. i. } . 598. 
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adage recorded by Calmet, who fays, they 
compare “ the Bible to water, the Mifna to 
wine, and the Geraara to bypocras'* Hypo- 
eras (or Hippocras, as it fhould rather be 
written, fince the word is derived from its 
fuppofed inventor Hippocrates) is a kind of 
medicated w’ine, ufed in foreign countries, 
and enriched with the moft fragrant aromatics 
and the ftrongeft fpices. This proverbial fay- 
ing is amply illuftrative of their real opinions 
on the fcore of thefe traditions, and decilively 
corroborative of the propriety of my former 
remarks. However high in the opinion of the 
Jews the two Talmuds of Jerufalem and Ba- 
bylon may rank ; and however ftrong may be 
the proof, thus exhibited, that they have tranf- 
ferred to the oral law a great part of that ve- 
neration which their anceftors entertained for 
the written law \ yet there are other produc- 
tions of Hebrew piety and erudition deferving 
ftill more diftinguilhed notice, and far more 
venerable in point of antiquity than thefe. 
From the Talmuds, involved as they aie in a 
veil of fable and fuperftition, though, doubt- 
lefs, with fome fublime theological and moral 
truths intermixed, no fubftantial evidence can 
pollibly be adduced of their early opinions on 
the grand point of theology under difeuflion > 

E or, 
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or, if any flibuld af)pear, it muft be principally 
in the Mifna of Judah. The real fehtiments 
of the more ancient Jews are only to be found 
in thofe two celebrated paraphrafes on the 
Hebrew text, called the Targums, the more 
ancient one bearing the name of Jonathan, 
and that lefs ancient, but not materially fo, 
the name of Onkelos. The Targum com- 
pofed by Jonathan is a diffufe commentaiy on 
the greater and lefs prophets; and was written, 
according to Calmet, about thirty years before 
the time of our Saviour. The Targum of 
Onkelos is entirely upon the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Mofes, and, both in its ftyle and 
mode of explication, is more concife than the 
former. They are both written in tolerably 
pure Chaldee, although that of Onkelos is 
reckoned more pure and is in moft efteem 
among the learned. That of Jonathan, how- 
ever, is moft in requeft among the Jews in 
general ; and is ftrongly fufpefted to have had 
additions made to it by the Jewifh doftors, 
who lived many centuries after Chrift. Thefe 
Targumim, therefore, but more particularly 
the former, muft be our only fure guide in 
inveftigating the unadulterated fenfe of the 
Old Teftament, and in exploring the genuine 
fentiments of the Jews. 


The 
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The learned critic and Hebraift, Dr. Wot- 
ton, has remarked that it is but fair to let the 
Jewifli doftors explain their own Scriptures, 
and to receive their comments as the trueft 
expofitions of them, when there is no reafon 
to fufpeft any latent ill intention or improper 
bias fwaying the judgement of the commen- 
tator.* Undoubtedly a diligent attention to 
the vaft treafure of Hebrew traditional know- 
ledge, which the Mifna of Judah contains, 
has been of infinite fervice to Chriftian di- 
vines in explaining many difficult paflages of 
the New Tcftament, and, in particular, thofe 
parts of our Lord’s difcourfes and St. Paul’s 
Epiftles which are fo diredtly allufive to their 
ancient cuftoms and traditions. Whatever 
objedlions, therefore, may be brought againft 
more recent expofitors, nothing of this kind 
can be urged againft the paraph rafes either of 
Jonathan or Onkelos} and if, as was before 
hinted, the text of Jonathan has been cor- 
rupted, we may depend upon it that nothing 
favourable to the dodlrine of the Trinity has 
been added to it ; and, if any arguments can be 
found there to fupport that doftrine, they 
E 2 ought, 

♦ See the preface to Dr. Wotton’s Difcourfes on the Traditicn 
of the Jews, vol.i. p.S, edit, ofl. Lend. 1728, 
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ought, on that very account, to carry with 
them a double weight of evidence. 

For my own part, I own that I have ever 
confidered the two firft verfes of the Old Tefta- 
ment as containing very ftrong, if not decifive, 
evidence in fupport of the truth of this doc- 
trine. Elohim, a noun fubftantiveofthe plural 
number, by which the Creator is exprefl'ed, 
appears as evidently to point towards a plu- 
rality of perfons in the divine nature as the 
verb in the Jingular^ with which it is joined, 
does to the unity of that nature. In principio 
creavit Deus, With ftrict attention to gram- 
matical propriety, the paflage fltould be ren- 
dered, In principio creavit Dii ; but our belief 
in the unity of God forbids us thus to tranflate 
the word Elohim. Since, therefore, Elohim 
is plural, and no plural can confift of lefs than 
two in number, and (ince Creation can alone 
be the work of Deity, we are to underftand 
by this term, fo particularly ufed in this place, 
God the Father, and the eternal Logos, or 
Word of God, that Logos, whom St. John, 
I'upplying us with an excellent comment upon 
this paflage, fays, was in the beginning with 
God, and who alfo was God. 

As the Father and the Son are fo exprefsly 
pointed out in the firft v- .fe of this chapter i 

fo 
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fb is the third peifon in the blcffed Trinity 
not lefs decihvely revealed to us in the fecond. 

the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. Calafio renders this paffage, Spi- 
ritus Dei motabat, &c. ; but, as Dr. Patrick 
has rightly obferved, this is not the exaft 
meaning of the text ; for, the original verb, 
tranflated moved, fhould be rendered brooded, 
upon the water : incubavit, as a hen broods 
over her eggs,* Thus, we fee, the Spirit ex- 
E 3 erted 

• It is tranHatcd by this very word in the Syriac verfion of the 
Htbiewte t, as I find it in Walton’s Polyglot. In the inter- 
lincaiy veriion of Pagninus, however, the verb ** motabat’* is 
ufed. It i'* remarkable how' varioufly both the verb itfelf and the 
preceding noun are rendered in the feveral Eallern tianlUtions 
inferted in thit el.iborate work; and this variety has probably given 
life to all the mifiaken idcas of the (^entiles on the fabje«Sl. 
Thus, in the Samaritan verfion, it is rendered, ** Spiritus Dei fe- 
r«?batur fuper aquas in which it agrees with the Septuagint and 
the vulg-ite Latin. Prom fomc peivcitcd notion of this kind, 
deliveied traditionally down to the Indians, it has moil likely 
anfen, that, in all the engravings defcripcive of the Indian 
colmogony, Brahma is reprclcntcd fioating on the abyl's upon 
the icdf of the facred lotos . Thus, in that fpirited and beau- 
tiful ode of bir William Jones to Narayena, which, liteially 
tranflated, he oblcrves, means Spmt mo-umg on tha -u’ater, w't* 
find the following remarkable Itanza, in whicu is combined the 
idea botli of tlie mundane egg and the dptrtius tmubans. It will l e 
remembered that Sir William, in this paifage, profeifes to give the 
pruiv^iples of the Indian cofmogony, as he found them dilp a)cd in 
the two moll vemTabIc Sanicreet produdions o: India, lo o*tvT 

a;cnucncd 
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erted upon this occafion an active effedtual 
energy ; by that energy, agitating the vaft abyfs, 

and 

mentidncd hereafter, the Menumsrxti, or Inftitutes of Menu, 
and the Sreb Bhaoavat# 

Firll, an all-potent all-pervading found 

Bade flow the waters, and the waters fiowM, 

Exulting in their meafureiefs abode, 

DifFuflve, multitudino’'': ^ -.rvjand. 

Then. vail expanfe, primordial ‘wind 

Breath’d gently till a lucid bubble rofe, 

Which grew in perfe^l fhape an egg refin’d. 

Created Tub (la nee no fuch beauty Ihews. 

Above the warring waves it danc’d elate. 

Till from its burfting Ihell, with lovely Hate, 

A form caruUan flutter’d o’er the deep, 

Brightell of beings, greateft of the great j 
^ho, not as mortals lleep 
Their eyes in dewy fleep. 

But, heav’nly penfive, on the lotos lay. 

That bloflbm’d at his touch, and Ihed a golden ray. 

See the whole of this Hymn in the Afiatic 
Mifcellany, p. 24. Calcutta piinted. 

Menu, I have frequently obferved, is the Indian Noah, 
and theielore the inihtutes, remembered from Menu, may be of 
an antiquity little inferior to the gieat patiiarch himlelf. 1 have 
gone deeply, at the commencement of my hillory, into all the 
Oriental cofmogonies, but particularly into that of India. The 
refult, I trufi, will be a proud addition of llrcngth and glory to 
the Mofaic fyftem. Whether I (hall obtain readtrs lor that por- 
tion of my work, or indeed any part of it, is yet doubtful with 
me ; but, to prevent its being dull or tedious, I have endeavoured 
to infpirit that particular part with all the energy and animation 
that language can alTord to dignify :I lofdtil fubjedl poflibic to 

be 
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and infufing into it a powerful vital principle. 
I (hall, hereafter, fliew at large how generally 
throughout all the Oriental nations, but efpe- 
cially in Hindoftan, this notion of the Spiritus 
incubans was adopted j and whence, except 
from this primitive fource, can we deduce the 
doctrine of the uov it^uToyovov^ or the primogenial 
egg, fo particularly noticed in the hymns at- 
tributed to the Grecian Orpheus ? 

I have afl'eited, that, to each of the facred 
perfons in the Trimty, I'uch names are ap- 
plied, and fuch offiwees allotted, as are alone 
applicable to Deity. Of divine inherent pow- 
er, creation itfelf is certainly one grand proof, 
E 4 and 

be difeufied, the birth op nature and of man. I have 
traced the Orphean egg co its genuine fource, and I have fliewn 
that the primitive cretuUan f^^ri of India (for foNA raven is 
painted) is no other than the gicat Egyptian Deity, Cneph, 
wJio was reprefented, in their lymboh, as a being p/ a datk blur 
complexion, and from its meat h the pi^mcc-uul egg, whence 

the world was gcnciated. But, to proceed in reviewing the re- 
maining vari itions in the Oriental verfions of the feuond verfe of 
the firrt chapter of Gcncfis. The 1 argum of Onkelos renders the 
words “ Spiritus infulllabat,” and the Arabic has “ Venti Dei 
flabant,” all which very much rcfembles w'hat we read in San- 
choniaiho’s Phoenician Cofmogony, of the dailc and turbid air 
agitating the gloomy ciiaos and the impregnating wind Colpia, 
word which Bochart very juftly luppvifcs to be only a coiruption of 
the Hebicvv woid Col-pi-jah, or the 'isouc of God. Compare 
Walton’s rc^)glotta, tom. i. p. 2, edit. Lond. io6o, Cumber- 
land's Sanchoniaiho, p. 14, and Bochari’s bacia Cieog. hb. li. 
c. z, vparto edit. itdi. 
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and the eonfouniing of languages^ which as 
certainly can only be the woik of a Deity, is 
another. To thefe proofs it may be added, 
that/rtfvrr is exprefsly commanded in various 
parts of Scripture to be offered to each^ and 
to each is leparately affigned the ftupendous 
attribute of forgivenefs of fins. Eloliim, it has 
been remarked, feems to be the general appel- 
lation by V. Inch the triune Godhead is collec- 
tively diftinguiflied in Scripture j and, tliough 
the auguft name of Jehovah in a more pe- 
culiar manner belongs to God the Father, yet 
is that name, in various parts of Scripture, 
applied to each perfon in the holy Trinity. 
The Hebrews confidered this name in fuch 
a facred light that they never pronounced it, 
and ufed the word Adonai inftead of it.* It 
was, indeed, a name that ranked firft among 
their profoundeft cabala ; a myflery fublime, 
ineffable, incommunicable 1 — It was called 
Tetragrammaton, or the name of four 
letters, and thofe letters are Jod, He, Vau, 
He, the proper pronunciation of which, from 
long difufe, is faid to be no longer known to 

the 


♦ Their rrakirg ufc of thh particular word Aoona’i. uhich is 
the plural of Adom, and iignines mv Lordj>, is a circu.Tiflance 
not to be p'./Ted ovjr tmoilu'd, us it ft ' ms manifcAly alluhve to a 
plurality in Dciry, 
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the Jews themfelves. This awful name was 
fiift revealed by God to Mofes from the centre 
of the burning bufli; and Jofephus, who, as 
well as Scripture, relates this circumftance, 
evinces his veneration for it, by calling it the 
“ name which his religion did not permit 
him to meiition.”* From this word, the 
pagan title of Jao and Jove is, with the 
greateft probability, fuppofed to have been 
originally formed ; and, in the golden verfes 
of Pythagoras, there is an oath ftill extant to 
this purpofe, “ By him who has the four 
i,ETTERs.”-f' The Jews, unable to overthrow 
the evidence of our Saviour’s miracles, with 
unparalleled audacity aflert, that, when he 
was in the temple, he found out and ftole 
this ineffable Tetragrammaton, depofited in 
its facred recefles, which he inferted into his 
thigh, between the fkin and the flefh, and, 
by virtue of this talifman, performed all the 
miracles which he wrought. As the name 
Jehovah, however in fome inffances applied 
to the Son and Holy Spirit, was the proper 
name of God the Father; fo is Logos, in as 
peculiar a manner, the appropriated name of 
God the Son. The Chaldee paraphrafts tranf- 

late 

• AiUiq. Judaic, lib. il. cap. 5, p. 61. 

f TiT^jtKTyi. Vide Selden dc Diis Syiiis, ii. c i. 
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late the original Hebrew text by mimra da 
Jehovah, literally the word of Jehovah ; a 
term totally different, as Bifliop Kidder has 
inconteftably proved, in its fignification and 
in its general application among the Jews, 
from the Hebrew dabar^ which fimply means 
a dijeourfe or decree^ and is properly rendered 
by pithgam* In the feptuagint tranflation 
of the Bible, a work fuppofed by the Jews 
to be undertaken by men immediately infpired 
from above, the former term is univerfally 
rendered Aoyog, and it will prefently be e- 
vinced, that it is fo rendered and fo under- 
ftood by Philo and all the more ancient Rab- 
bins. The name of the Third Perfon in the 
ever-bleffed Trinity has defeended unaltered 
from the days of Mofes to our own time ; 
for, as well in the facred writings as by the 
Targumifts, and by the modern doctors of 
the Jevk'ifh church, he is ftyled Ruach IIak- 
KODEsii, the Holy Spirit. He is fometimes, 
however, in the rabbinical books, denomina- 
ted the SiiECHiNAu, or Glory of Jehovah. 
In fome places he is called Skphira, or Wif- 
dom ; and, in others, the Binaii, or Under- 
ftanding.-J- 

From 

* Dt oftlie rvlcfTdh, partiii. pages ic 3 , I09. 

* I>r. AUiA’a y iC , ubi 
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From the enumeration of thefe circum- 
ftances, it muft be fufficiently evident to the 
mind which unites piety and refleftion, that, 
fo far from being filent upon the fubjeff, 
the ancient Scriptures commence with an 
avowal of this do£lrine, and that in faff the 
Creation was the refult of the joint opera- 
tions of the Trinity. I muft again remark, 
that any direff parallel between the Hindoo 
and Hebraic triad of Deity cannot be made 
w^out profanenefs j yet it is worthy of no- 
tice, that Brahma, Veelhnu, and Seeva, in 
Mr. Holwell’s plate illuftrative of the cre- 
ation, are all three reprefented, if not as co- 
adjutors, at lead as prefent, in that ftupen- 
dous work j and the reader will poflibly agree 
with me in opinion, that the whole relation, 
which it will be my province to give at large 
hereafter, is, I do not fay a mutilation of the 
Scripture of Mofes, which fojjibly the Brah- 
mins never have feen, but, certainly, a cor- 
ruption of fome primaeval tradition of the cre- 
ation of man, propagated by that defcendant 
9f Seth, who firft fettled in a country em- 
phatically called by Peilian writers “ the pa- 
radifaical regions of Hindoftan.” But of this 
as well as many other ftriking circumftances 
of fimilitude beween the Hebrew, the Isin- 

doo, 
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doo, and other Oriental, fyfteras of the cof- 
mogony, I fhall have occafion to treat amply 
in the firft volume of my hiftory. 

If the argument above-offered fhould ftlll 
appear to be inconclufive, the twenty-fixth 
verfe of this chapter contains fo pointed an 
atteftation to the truth of it, that, in my o- 
pinion, when duly confidered, it muft dagger 
the mod hardened fceptic : for, in that text, 
not only the plurality is unequivocally ex- 
preffed, but the a£f, which, I have before 
obfervcd, is the peculiar prerogative of De- 
ity, is mentioned together with that plurality, 
the cue circumftancc illudrating the other, 
and both being highly elucidatory of this 
doiStrine. And God (Elohim) faid, let us 
MAKE man in our image^ after our likencfu 
W hy the Deity Ihould fpeak of hinifelf in the 
plural number, unlcfs that Deity confided of 
moie than one pcrfon, it is difficult to con- 
ceive ; for, the anfwer given by the Jews, 
that this is only a figurative mode of expref- 
fion implying the high dignity of the fpeaker, 
and that it is ulual for earthly fovercigns to 
ule this language by way of didinftion, is 
futile, for two icafons. In the fird place, 
it is highly degrading to the Supieme Ma- 
jedy to fuppoic ut would take uis model of 

fpeaking 
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fpcaking and thinking from man, though It is 
highly confiftent with the vanity of man to 
arrogate to himfelf (as doubtlefs was the cafe 
in the licentioufnefs of fucceeding ages) the 
ftyle and imagined conceptions of Deity; 
and it will be remembered, that thefe folemn 
words were fpoken before the creation of that 
being, whofe falfe notions of greatnefs and 
fublimity the Almighty is thus, impioufly, fup- 
pofed to adopt. In truth, there does not feera 
to be any real dignity in an expreffion, which, 
when ufed by a human fovereign in relation 
to himfelf, approaches very near to abfur- 
dity. The genuine fa6f, however, appears 
to be this. When the tyrants of the Eaft 
firft began to affumc divine honours, they 
likewife aflumed the majeftic language ap- 
propriated to and highly becoming the Deity, 
but totally inapplicable to man. The error 
was propagated, from age to age, through a 
long fucceflion of defpots ; and, at length, 
Judaic apoftacy arrived to fuch a pitch of 
prophane abfurdity as to affirm that very 
phrafeology to be borrowed from man which 
was the original and peculiar language of the 
Divinity. It was, indeed, remarkably per- 
tinent when applied to Deity ; for, in a (uc- 
ceeding chapter, we have ftill more exprefs 

authority 
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authority for what is thus aflerted, where 
the Lord God himfelf fays. Behold! the man 
is become as one of us; a very Angular ex- 
preflion, which fome Jewifli commentators, 
with equal effrontery, contend was fpoken by 
the Deity to the council of angels that, ac- 
cording to their affertions, attended him at 
the creation. From the name of the Lord 
God being ufed in fo emphatical a manner, 
it evidently appears to be addrefled to thofe 
facred perfons to whom it was before faid. 
Let us make man-, for, would indeed the om- 
nipotent Jehovah, prefiding in a lefs dignified 
council, ufe words that have fuch an evident 
tendency to place the Deity on a level with 
created beings ? — Befides, if the authorities 
adduced by Allix, in fupport of the aflertion 
which he makes in page 78 of his Judgement, 
and thofe brought by Calmet under the article 
Angels, be at all valid, angels, in the opinion 
of the Talmudical Jews, were not created till 
the fifth day, immediately preceding the for- 
mation of man ; and thus a non-entity will 
be found to have been confulted. A ftill 
more complete anfwer, however, to this ob- 
jection, may, in my opinion, be found in the 
words of the great apoftle to the Hebrews, 
quoting the infpired Pfa' -.ift : To which of the 

angels 
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mgeh faid he at any time ^ sit thou on mt 
RIGHT HAND ? And there is, in the fame 
chapter, a wonderful atteftation of the divi- 
nity of the Logos, which, in this place, 
ought by no means to be omitted. Though 
Jehovah conferred not that honour on angels, 
yet to the Son he faid, Thy throne, O God, 

IS FOR EVER and EVER 1* 

It is now neceflary to defcend to fome par- 
ticulars, for pointing out which I am prin- 
cipally obliged to the indefatigable exertion and 
laboured fcrutiny of the author cited above. 
Thefe will incontrovertibly prove, that the 
word Elohim was exaftly thus underftood by 
Mofes himfclf and the ancient Hebrews, 
however their modern defcendants may deny 
the allufion ; that their own paraphralls ap- 
ply the term Logos, in the very fame manner 
as we do, to the fecond, as well as that of 
Holy Spirit to the third, perfon in the blef- 
fed Trinity; and that, in fad, they had the 
fulleft belief in that Trinity, expreffed in the 
moft emphatical language, and explained by 
the moft fignificant fymbols. 

Dr. Allix has, with great energy both of 
language and fentiment, remarked, that, al- 
though the principal aim of Mofes, in his 

writings. 
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writings* was evidently to root out of the 
minds of men the prevailing notion of poly- 
theifm, yet that he conftantly deferibes the 
creation of the world in words that direftly 
intimate a plurality in the Godhead. Inftead 
of diftinguifhing the Creator by the appella- 
tive Jehovah, that awful appellative by which 
the Deity firft made himfelf known to Mofes 
in the burning bufli, and by him to his peo- 
ple, and writing Jehovah Bara, “^ebovab 
treated, he ufes thefe remarkable expreflions, 
Bara Elohim, the Gods created', and, in 
the concife hiftory of the creation only, ufes 
it above thirty times. The combining this 
plural noun with a verb in the lingular, as 
has been before- noticed he had done, woul.d 
not appear fo remarkable if he had uniformly 
adhered to that mode of expreflion j for, then 
it would be evident he adopted the mode ufed 
by the Gentiles in fpeaking of their falfe gods 
in the plural number; but, by joining with 
it a fingular verb or adjective, rectified a 
phrafe that might appear to give a diredt: 
fanction to the error of polytheifm. But, in 
reality, the reverfe is the faCt ; for, in Deu- 
teronomy xxxii. 15, 17, and other places, he 
ufes the fingular number of this very noun to 
exprefs the Deity, thouf’. not employed in 

the 
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the auguft work of creation : dereltquit EJoab ; 
facrificavermt damniis, non EJoabJ* He liko- 
wife diftinguifhes the Deity in various other 
paffages by other names, in the Angular num- 
ber j and, confequently, adds our author, 
“ any of thefe names would have been, with 
more propriety and effeft, applied to root out 
polytheifm.” But, farther, Mofes himfelf 
ufes this very word Elohim with verbs and 
adjeftives in the plural. Of this ufage, Dr. 
Allix enumerates two, among many other gla- 
ring inftanccs, that might be brought from 
the Pentateuch ; the former in Genefis xx. 13, 
^ando errare fecerunt me Deus ; the latter in 
Genefis xxxv. 7, ^ia ibi revelati funt ad eutn 
Deusi and by other infpired writers in va- 
rious parts of the Old Teftaraent. But par- 
ticularly he brings in evidence the following 
texts, which the reader will excufe my citing 
at length, viz. Job xxxv. 10 ; Jof. xxiv. 19 j 
Pfalm cxix. ij Ecclef.xii. 3; i Sam.vii. 23; all 
which, he obferves, " fliews the impudence of 
Abarbanel on the Pentateuch, (fol. 6, col. 3,) 
who, to elude the force of this argument, 
maintains, that the word Elohim is Angular.’* 
In this audacious aAertion, however, impu- 

F dent 

* The reader will pleafe to take notiit> that I continue to cite, 
throughout, the Latin tranlUl^ion of Mario del Calafio. 
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dent as it is, Abarbanel has been fi-’oe fup- 
ported by the fynagogue and nioft of the mo- 
dern Hebrew commentators upon the fubjefl ; 
but how abiurdly, and with what barefaced 
contradi£lion to the dire<ft and avowed opi- 
nions of their anceftors, will, as we advance 
farther in the fubpdt, be made decifively evi- 
dent. For the prefent, it may be fufficient to 
obferve, that the repeated addrefs of the di- 
vine Being to certain perfons, his co-adju- 
tors in the work of creation, before men, 
or even angels, according to the Jewifli be- 
lief, began to exirt, as well as the exprefs 
words noticed in a preceding page. Let os 
make man^ and in ova image \ and after- 
wards, Let us go down, and let us there 
confound their language ; are pointedly allu- 
five to a plurality, and, as our author ob- 
ferves, “ very lively charailers of this doc- 
trine.” 

If it fhould be denied that Mofes compofed 
his hiftory under the immediate influence of 
divine infpiration, it furely will be allowed, 
that he itnderftood the language in which he 
wrote, and that he could not poflibly be igno- 
rant of the purport of thofe laws which he 
promulgated. It muft, therefore, to every 
reader of reflexion, appear exceedingly fingu- 

lar. 
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kr, that, when he was endeavouring to efta« 
blifti a theological fyftem, of which the Unity 
of the Godhead was the leading principle, and 
in which it differed from all other fyftems, he 
fhould make ufe of terms directly implica- 
tive of a plurality in it. Yet fo deeply was 
the awful truth under confideration imprcffed 
upon the mind of the Hebrew legiflator that 
this is conftantly done by him ; and, indeed, 
as Allix has obferved, there is fcarcely any 
method of fpeaking, from which a plurality 
in Deity may be inferred, that is not ufed ei- 
ther by himfelf in the Pentateuch, or by the 
other infpircd writers in various parts of the 
Old Teftament. A plural is joined with a 
verb lingular, as in that paflfage cited before 
from Gen.i. i : a plural is joined with a verb 
plural, as in Gen. xxxv, 7 ; And Jacob called 
the name of the place Bethel', becauje, the Gods 
there appeared to him. A plural is joined 
with an adje£five plural; Jolh. xxxv. 19; Tou 
cannot ferve the Lord', for, be is the holv 
Gods. To thefe paflagcs if we add that re- 
markable one adduced before from Eccleliaf- 
tcs. Remember thy Creators in the days of tby 
youth ; and the predominant ufe of the words 
Jelmab Elohim, or the Lard thy Gods, 
F 2 which 
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which 6ecur a hundred times in the law (the 
word yehovab implying the unity of the ef- 
lence, znd Elobim a plurality in that unity)} 
we muft allow that nothing can be more 
plainly marked than this doftrine in the an- 
cient Scriptures. 

If Philo may be permitted to explain the 
national feriptures, we Ihall find him ex- 
preflly faying what is here affirmed, “ that 
the chief purpofe of Mofes was to over- 
throw the reigning polytheifm ; however, 
that, although God is one, this mu.l be un- 
derftood with refped to nature rather than 
number i that his nature is incomprehenfible 
to man, becaui'e, he has nothing in common 
with mortals, nor is there any thing in the 
circle of exiftence to which we may poffibly 
liken, or by which we can properly compare 
or judge of, that nature.”* Indeed, Philo’s 
mind was fo engrolTed with this idea of a 
plurality, and throughout his work he is fo 
exprefs upon the fubjeft of the Logos, not 
confidered as an attribute in the Platonic, 
but as a perfon in the Jewiffi, fenfe of 
the word, that to cite all the paffages re- 
lative 

• Philonh Jadxi de Sacrae Legis Aliegoria, lib.iii. P.S41, et 
fiq. edit. 1^613. 
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lative to it would be to tranfcribc the whole 
work.* 

I (hall now proceed to conilder certain ob- 
jections which have been urged againft the 
word h lohim being confidered as allufive to 
the dodrine of a plurality in the Godhead. 
To the argument, that this word is fometimes 
in Scripture applied to angels, princes, jud- 
ges, and even to falfe gods, it may be re- 
plied, that Elohim, being the word more 
particularly appropriated to denote fupreme 
majefty and eminent dignity, and likewife the 
Jlrongeft word in the Hebrew language that 
could be found to exprefs them, was one 
reafon which induced Mofes to make ufc of 
it; the other was, its having a plural feme: 
and his ullng this word, in preference to 
Eloah or Jehovah, near thirty times in the 
(hort account of the creation, feems to de- 
monftrate, that he meant it (hould imprefs 
the mind of the reader with the perfuafion 
that the creation was the work of more than 
one. But it may be urged, there is reafon to 
think, that the Hebrew and Canaanitilh lan- 
F 3 guages 

• There is fcarcely a page in the book of Philo, dc Mundi O- 
piAcio, which docs not expreiHy mention the Locos as a perfon 
but confult, in particular, pages 3, G. and 4, C.D. of that book* 
Mtd of the above-cited edition. 
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guages were, originally, the fame ; it is, 
therefore, the language of polytheifts ; and a 
plural title of Deity was naturally to be ex- 
pe61ed from polytheifts. That the Canaan- 
ites were polytheifts there is no doubt j but 
it is certain, that the patriarchs, their ancel- 
tors and the original jMjfleflbrs of the country, 
were not infefted with polytheifm, and it is, 
therefore, more than probable that Elohitn, 
however afterwards degraded, by being ap- 
plied to fahe deities, was, in the firft ages, 
the fublime, appropriate, exclufive, appella- 
tive of the triune God. Dr. Allix informs 
us, that the Jewifti cabalifts conftantly add- 
ed to the word Elohim the letter Jod, being 
the firft letter of the name of Jehovah, for 
the Jake oj a myjlery, as well as,' according to 
one of their moft refpeflable commentators 
on the Pentateuch, the Rabbi Bechai,* to 
fliew that there is a divinity in each perfon in-> 
eluded in the Word, 

The author of the book of Zohar, as quo- 
ted by Allix on this fubje6t, thus exclaims, : 
“ Come, and fee the myftery in the word 
Elohim ! There are three degrees, and 
every degree is diftindt by himself j yet, not- 
withftanding, they are all one, and bound 

togethei 

* R. Bcchai, in Gen *. lo, cited by Allix, 
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together in one, nor can they be feparated 
each from the other !”* Thefe Madragoth, 
or DEGREES, are the fame with what, in the 
Sephir Jetzlrah, theie cited, aie called by the 
cabaliftic dodors the Panim, or faces, the 
Havioth, or subsistences, and the Profopin, 
or PERSONS, in the divine eflence. — But, not 
to wander from the fuhjeft more immediately 
under dilcnflion, it is evident that the term 
Elohim, with the Jod, for Jehovah, added 
to it, contains fomc latent myliery, which, 
fince the appearance of Chrift, the Hebrew 
doctors feem by no means willing to divulge. 
Indeed, the Rabbi Ibba expreflly fays that it 
does j and adds, “ This myfteiy is not to be 
revealed till the coming of the Mefliah.” A 
remarkable atteftation of this is given in a 
note to the Univeifal Hiftory,-)* from which I 
have extrafted Ibba’s ftrong teftimony, and 
in which the learned authors inform us, that 
a certain rabbi, who, from the contradted 
ftate of his circumftances. was obliged to 
get his livelihood by teaching Hebrew at 
Rome, when feverely charged with having 
betrayed the myfteries of his religion, in vin- 
dicating himfelf, among other things, proteft- 
F 4 ed, 

• Allix’si Judgement, p. 170, et Synopfis Poll, p. 2. 

t Sec Univerfal jHillory, vol.iii. p. iz, firfloft. edit, 1760. 
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6i, that he had never fo much as explained 
the firft verfe (f Genefis. Thofe gentlemen 
have given their authority at the bottom of 
the page for this piece of intelligence, which 
the reader may, if he pleafes, confult. In 
the fame page, there is a very clear and con- 
vincing evidence adduced in proof both of 
a plurality and of a Trinity having been 
dodrines, though not openly taught, yet 
acknowledged in the ancient fynagogue. It 
is taken from the celebrated book of Zo- 
har above-mentioned ; and it is of fuch 
importance that I fliall prefently cite it at 
length. 

A formidable objection may be thought to 
arife from the Seventy ( who ought to have 
known the true meaning of their own ferip- 
turcs) having tranflated Elohim by the word 
esof in the lingular. Formidable, however, as 
it may appear, it has been anfwercd by their 
own Talmudifts in the Rabboth, who report 
that they thus tranflated it, left Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus (at whofc command the verfion 
was made) fliould imagine the Jews to be 
polytheifts like the idolatrous nation over 
which he ruled. St. Jerome, likewife, doubt- 
lefs from good authority, in the moft early 
periods of the Chriftian church, averred, that 

the 
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the Seventy concealed the doftrine of the Tri- 
nity, for fear of offending Ptolemy, who was 
a worfhipper of one God, and that they had 
an additional incentive to do fo from the gene- 
ral prevalence, in that age, of the principles 
of the Platonic philofophy. We have feen that 
Abarbanel, to get rid of the difficulty alto- 
gether, denies Elohim to be plural; but the 
inftance we have given, of its being united 
with verbs in the plural, affords a moft ample 
refutation of fo unfounded an aflertion. If 
this were in reality the cafe, why Ihould the 
vulgar Jews be forbidden, as Maimonides fays 
they are,* to read the hiftory of the creation, 
left, underftanding it literally, it fhould lead 
them into herefy ? I muft, in this place, en- 
treat permiffion to remind the reader of the 
remarkable circumftance of the Hebrew na- 
tion’s conftantly ufing the plural noun A- 
DONAi, lignifying my Lords, inftead of the 
ineffable name of Jehovah ; and, to conclude 
this account of the word Elohim, I fhall fub- 
join, that nothing can afford ftronger evi- 
dence of the general doflrine here laid down, 
than a remark which our author fays is com- 
mon among the Jews, viz. that Elohim is as 

if 


Maimonides, cited by Allix, p. 132, 
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if one fliouW read El hlm, that is, they 
ARE God. 

Inde|)endently, however, of the word EIo- 
hitn, there wants not the moft pofitive evi- 
dence, in various parts of Scripture, to prove 
that plurality for which we contend. Of 
thefe, many have been already given ; and a 
few, ftill more linking, (hall be now enu- 
merated. It is furely impoffiblc to read the 
following palTage, in the .apocryphal book of 
Wil'dom, without acknowledging the perfona- 
lity of the Logos. 'Thhie ai.M!Ghi y Word 
leapt doitn from heaven, out of the ro^at throne, 
at a fierce man of war into /.':<• ouJ/t vf a land 
of deftruSlion.* An illuftrious comment upon 
the laft-cited paflage in ly be found in another 
part of facred wiit, where it is faid, the Lord 
is a MAN OF WAR, the Lord of Hofts is bis 
name. It is forcibly oblerved by Allix, on 
the foregoing paflage, how evident it is, 
hence, “ that the Logos muft be a perfon, 
and a perfon equal to the Father, fince he is 
faid to fit upon the fame royal throne.”'f> Je- 
hovah, we have feen, is the peculiar name 
of God, incommunicable to any other j yet, 
upon the devoted cities contaminated by the 

horrible 


Wifdom xviii, 15, 16, 17. 


f Allix’s Judgement, p.io7. 
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horrible enormities of unnatural luft, it is 
faid that Jehovah rained from Jehovah 
brimftone and fire out of heaven* The Jews in- 
terpret the former by the angel of the Lordj 
but the applying to that pcrfonage the /«- 
communicable name forbids fuch an interpreta- 
tion : and Dr. Bedford properly remarks upon 
the paffage, that, if a plurality were not in- 
tended, thefe words, fom the Lord, would 
have been omitted, or it might have been faid, 
Jrom himfelf.-f To the remarkable expreflion 
cited above, ’Remember thy Creators, may be 
added that in Ifaiah, Lkus faith tbe Lord thy 
Redeemers,:}: and, in the fame book, thy 
Makers are thy bujbands, the Lord of Hojh is 
his named\ A fimilar inftance occurs in Pfalm 
cxlix. 2, where the words, tranflated. Let lf~ 
rael rejoice in him that made him, (land, in the 
Hebrew text. Rejoice in his Makers. And 
thefe colleftive inftances give a noble and de- 
cided fupport to the preceding affertions rela- 
tive to the great creative Triad in the firft 
chapter of Genefis. In Pfalm cx. i, we read. 
The Lord faid unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 

right 


• Genefis xi\. 24. 

•f Dr. Bedford’s Sermons at Lady Moyer’s lectures, p. 45. 
I Ifaiah xliv. 24. || Ibid. liv. 5. 
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right handy until I make thine enemies thy foot' 
fooh, which has always been confidcrcd as 
pointing to the Mefliah, and indicative of the 
plurality contended for. As if the great a- 
poftle of the Gentiles forefavv, that the de- 
generate progeny of the Hebrews, to whom 
he wrote, would, in fucceding ages, endea- 
vour to degrade our Saviour to a created an- 
gel, and wilhed to annihilate at once the bafc 
hypothefis ; he exclaims, To -which of the an- 
gels faid he, at any time, thou art my Son, 
this day have 1 begotten thee ? Dr. Wallis, 
one of the moft able defenders of the Tri- 
nity in the laft century, well obfervcs, on this 
paffage, that there is wide difference between 
a created, and an only ^ begotten, being ; fince 
the begotten muft be of the fame nature with 
the parent, and, confequently, God.* It 
was therefore no blafphemy, whatever the 
Jews might think, when Jefus, appiifed of 
his high dignity, made himjelf EQrrAL with 
God. In the note alluded to above, the au- 
thors of the Univcrfal Hiftory contend, that 
the writers of the Talmud believed in a plu- 
rality, on account of the following anfwer 

given 

• See particularly a Sermon, on this fubje^l, of ProfeiTor Wallis, 
preached before the urtiverlity of Oxford, and inferted in hi& Theo- 
logical Trails, quarto, 1690. 
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given in that book to the queftion, why the 
throne of God^ in Daniel’s vifion, is in the 
plural number. / beheld the th'rouks exalted 
on which the Ancient of Days did fity whofe gar-' 
ment was white as /now. — After feveral trifling 
anfwers, which are theft given as the folution 
of various learned rabbles, one of whom con- 
tends, that the plural implies the throne of 
God and David, the laft and concluding an- 
fwer is to the following purpofe : “ That it is 
blafphemy to fet the creature on the throne 
of the Creator, blefl'ed for ever !” And the 
extrad: concludes with thefe notable words : 
** ^ any one can folve this difficulty, let him do 
it } if not, let him go his way, and not attempt 
it." The meaning, fay thefe authors, is too 
obvious to need explaining. I fhall conclude 
thefe more general obfervations, on the plu- 
rality aflerted, in the folemn, the dignified, 
and decided, language of the Logos in Ifaiah, 
xliv. 6. Thus faith Jehovah, the Redeem- 
er, THE Lord of Hosts, I am the first, 
AND I AM THE LAST; AND, BESIDE ME, 
THERE IS NO GoD I 

The numerous inftances cited above are fuf- 
ficient to demonftrate, to the mind not blind- 
ed by vanity nor darkened by prgudice, that 
a plurality in the Deity is exprefsly aflerted in 

the 
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the text of the Old Teftament. It remains 
to be proved, that the authors of the Targu- 
mim, from which books alone the fenfe of 
the ancient fynagogue can be collected, un- 
derftood the ancient Scriptures in the fame 
light. 

In the firft place, it is remarkable that the 
Hebrew text, Jn the beguining God created, is 
rendeied, in the Jerufalern Targum, by thefe 
words, By his Wisdom God created-, an early 
evidence of the authoi’s real opinion, and a 
decifivc atteftation in favour of this doctrine. 
Onkelos is not lefs decifive upon the perfona- 
lity of the Logos.* He does not, indeed, in 
the beginning of his paraphrafe, which I ob- 
ferved is more clofc and literal than the others, 
ufc the term Mimra^ which, in Chaldee, an- 

fwers 

• I poHcfs the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathani and all the 
Eaflcrn verfions of the Bible, inferred in Walton’s Polyglot, 
which I purchafed at its ufual high price, (nine guineas,) fur the 
purpofc of accurate comparifon and reference. The reader, how- 
ever, will be candid enough to rcfleft, that this ftuperdous fubje^t 
of the Trinity comes before me collaterally^ among many other in- 
tricate fubjefts, and that I have not entered upon it by choice (9 
much as from nccelfity. I therefore occalionally cite Dr, Allix, 
whofe depth of argument and extenfivc Hebrew learning arc indif* 
putable. On this point, of the beginning being tranflaled the Wif- 
Jam, (combining evidence at once fo wonderful and forcible,) I 
beg leave to refer for fuller Inforni'^'ton to his book, pages 16 1, 
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fwcrs to the word Asya? ; but he all along li- 
terally tranllates the text by the verb amar, 
whence comes the noun mimra, and the dif- 
ference, fiibfilling between that word and 
dabary has been before noticed ; “ the for- 
mer {to ufe the language of AUix) having a 
natural and necelFai y relation to the perfoni- 
fied Logos j the latter fignifyiiig no more 
than the fpeech of God or of any human 
being.” 

Jf the reader fliould be curious to know 
why Onkelos has not trandated the word 
berejebit by kadmltOy which fignifies the be- 
ginning of time, but by bekadmin, which lig- 
nines the ancient or the first,* Dr. AI- 
lix will inform him, from the book Zohar, 
the Rabboth, and other commentators, that, 
by this term, the Jevvilh doctors underdand 
the Wisdom, whom they called cochma, or 
the SECOND NUMBER, ill thc divine eflence, 
which emanated from the firft as from its 
fpring, and by w'hofe more immediate agency 
all that has being was formed.-}* To the third 
number, that is, the Holy Spirit, they give 

the 

• To this may be added thc corroborative evidence of Philo, 
who, in one place, diiUnguifhes thc Logos by thc appellative 
ConAilt Philo, dc Confuf. Ling. p. 267. B. 

t Allix's Judgement, p. 16 1, ubi fupra. 
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the denomination of Binah, or onoer- 
STANDiNG. All this immediately accords 
with thofe remarkable words of Solomon, 
than which it is impoflible foi any thing to 
be more clear or more pertinent ; Jehovah, by 
WISDOM, (that is, the cochma,) bath founded 
the earth', by understanding (that is, the 
binah) bath he eflabUpied the heavens.* There 
are two other paffages, in the book of Wif- 
dom, equally remarkable and equally confonant 
with this idea of the Jewifh paraphiaft, where 
theinfpired writer exclaims, Give me Wisdom, 
that Jittetb by thy throne j-f- and again, in the 
17th verfe of the fame chapter, Thy council 
who hath known, except thou give wisdom, and 
fend thy Holy Spirit from above? — Their 
rabbins explain the fenfe they entertained both 
of the union and operations of Deity, by af- 
firming, that God a£l:s by thefc holy perfona- 
ges as the foul afls by her body, and they 
emphatically denominate them the two 
HANDS OF God.J To one or other of thefe 
holy perfonages, under the name of Mimra 
or Shechinah, the word or the glory, but 
more particularly to the former, they aferibe 

all 


• proverbs Ui. 19. t Wifdom ix. 4. 

I Rabbi Bechai, on the Pentateuch, apod Allix, p. i6x. 
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all the mighty wonders performed for the de- 
liverance of their nation, and all the fplendid 
celeftial appe.irances which were alternately to 
them the objciSls of exulting tranfport or of 
agonizing terror, as they obeyed or violated 
the precepts of Jehovah. Whercfoever, fays 
Allix, Jeliovah and Elohim are read in the 
Hebrew, there Onkelos commonly renders it, 
in his Chtldcc p-araphrafe, the Word of thk 
Lord : the other Targums more commonly 
defcribe the fame perfon under the title of 
Shechinah, which fignifies the divine habi- 
tation. The Holy Spirit, he adds, if a few 
places be excepted, is generally diftinguiflied 
by his proper Hebrew appellative, Ruah 
Hakkodesh. a few of the moil illuftiious 
of thofe divine appearances mentioned above 
demand attentive conhderation, fince an op- 
portunity will, by that means, be afforded of 
not only dil'playing more complete evidence of 
this doctrine abfolutely exifting in the ancient 
Scripture, but additional teftiinony of the en- 
tile belief in it of the ancient Hebrew com- 
mentators. 

The diftindtion between the words mimra 
and Jabar has been already noticed j to which 
it may be added, that there are fo many ac- 
tive PERSONAL properties, fuch as thofe of 
G commanding, 
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commanding, anfwering, giving laws, ifluing 
forth of decrees, receiving of prayers, &c. af- 
figned to the Mimra, that to conceive of the 
Word alluded to in any other light than as a 
perfon would be the height of abfurdity. The 
queftion is, whether the Word, that thus ap- 
pears, is the divine Being whom we aflert him 
to be. One of the moft early and remarkable 
of thefe divine appearances is that of the an- 
gel OF THE Lord, as it is there called, in a 
flame of fire, out of the midft of a buflj, to 
Mofes, as he was tending the flocks of Jeth- 
ro, his father-in-law. An unknown voice 
thus addreffed the aftonifhed fhepherd : 1 am 
the God of thy fathers^ the God of Abraham, 
the God of Jfaac, and the God of Jacob j and 
Mofes, we are told, bid his face-, for, he was 
AFRAID TO LOOK UPON GoD.* This paffage, 
thus far cited, is furely as decifive on the fub- 
jeft as language can make it ; but what fol- 
lows feems to be unanfwerable. In confe- 
quence of the ground being made holy by the 
awful prefence of Jehovah, Moles is defired 
to put off his fhoes from his feet, and not 
to approach too near the confuming Shechi- 
NAH of flame in which fat enthroned the 
Majefty of God. Through all the Eaft this 

cuftom 


Exod. iU. 6, ct feej. 
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cudom has immetnorially prevailed, of enter- 
ing the temple of God, divefted of their fan- 
dais, left any pollution adhering ftiould defile 
the pure abode of Deity ; and it is praftifed 
by the Mohammedans at this very day. The 
fpot, therefore, was to Mofes as the temple of 
God, and thence derived a peculiar fanftity, 
which it could not have in confequence of the 
prefence of any created being whomfoever. 
The Deity now proceeds to reveal himfelf by 
the auguft appellative of Eh Jeh, or I Am, 
which is of the fame import with the incon\- 
municable name of Jehovah. As we have be- 
fore noticed the derivation of Jove from Jeho- 
vah, fo we may here remark, that the word 
Ei, inferibed, according to Plutarch, on the 
front of the Delphic temple, and fignifying 
thou art, or pollibly only the contraction of 
EI Ml, I AM, was moft probably derived from 
this Hebrew title of God. By this appella- 
tive, Mofes was commanded to announce, to 
the defponding Hebrew race, their eternal De- 
liverer from the bondage of Egypt; and, when 
he himfelf feemed doubtful as to the real dig- 
nity of the perfon with whom he converfed, 
the Supreme Being manifefted his power by 
two awful miracles, the turning of his pafto- 
ral ftaff into a ferpent, and the fmiting of his 
G 2 withered 
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^^'ithe^cd hand with leprofy. That tlie di- 
vine appearance in this place is called the An- 
gel of the Lord, is an objection of no vali- 
dity, lince the Logos was frequently thus de- 
nominated by the Jews, efpecially upon the 
folemn occafion of their ex'dus fiom Egypt, 
when the Angel of the Lord went before their 
camp, attended during the day by a column 
of obfeuring clouds, and during the night by 
a pillar of illuminating fire. The ancient 
Jews applied that term not to the perfon, but 
to the office which, according to the economy 
of the three perfons of the blelTed Trinity, 
be condefeended to afl'ume } and that they 
thought he did condefeend, occafionally, to 
alTume the form of an angel, is evident from 
a paflage in Philo de Somniis, where he ex- 
prefsly aflerts, that the fupreme Ens, o dv, 
whom he had juft before termed Aoyof, fome- 
times put on the appearance of an angel to 
mankind, but that his divine nature remained 
ever unchangeable.* Philo, in various other 
places, exprefsly calls the Acyof God, ©isf; 
and, it may be obferved, in one inftance 
ufes that remarkable expreliion, wliich he 
could never have written under other impref- 
fions than thofe of the plurality contended 

for. 


* Rev. x\ii. 8. 9 . 
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for, Sivreto? 0eof, the SECOND God.* The Tar- 
gum ot Jonathan is exprcfs, in afnrming that 
it was the Logos who tpake to Mofes ; and he 
adds, the very fame Logos who spake, and 
THE WORLD WAS MADE.-j* But there IS Icfs 
occafion, on this fubjedt, to go for evidence to 
Hebrew theologifts and paraphrafts, fince it 
is notorious that the whole Jewifti nation 
unanimoufly affirm that God revealed himfelf 
G 3 to 

• Philonis Judzel, apud Eufeb. p. igo. I forbear to crowd 
thefe p.iffiges by citing the orignial te^t at length, as 1 am already, 
I fear, iranfgreiling all bounds on this fubjeift, and my o jjed is 
not to cUrplay erudition, but to enforce truth. 

f It u evident, from this pifTigc in Jonathan, that the Targu- 
mifts confidered the Aoyo? and the Wisdom as the fame facred 
perlonagc. The Jerulalem Targum had (aid, “ In Sapienti \ 
creavit Dciis or, God by his Wisdom created all things. 
Jonathan refers this act to the MtMR a da Jehovah : but both 
mean the Messiah. There is in the palTige cited in the text, 
between the Targums of Jerufalem and Jonathan, fo great u 
coincidence of fentiment and exprelTion as mud excite Itrorig fuf- 
picions in the mind of the re.tdei , that either the one has copied 
from the other, or, what is more probable, that both are, in a 
great meafure, copies from feme lliil more ancient paraphrafe- 
Jonathan fays, “ Kl dixit Doniinus Mofijls i dixit, et fuif 
muvdus; Dixir, f t extiterunt omma; Sic dices filiis 
Ifrael.''* In the JenaMcm Targum we find, “ fit dixit St r mo 
D omini Mofi; I^ <;j’i dixjt mundo, tsio, ft fujt; et 

QJ7I DICTL'RUb 15 i ILLI, FSlO, EF ERJT; Sic dlCCS flllS 

Ifrael.** Here we (ee pboaly that the Mi m e a, or Sl r m o, fpeah^ ; 
and therefore the Wot. r- mult ine.m a pcrlon, even “ H 4 
dixit, et fUiT.” \ 1 te I'arg. j(.nuhiu el Hierolol. apnd al 
tom Polyglotta, 101:4 iv. p 107. 
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to Mofes face to face^ which could not be true 
of a mere angel ; and fmce the Deity, when 
he promulgated the decalogue, with his own 
voice declared, I am the Lord thy God, 
•Bobo brought thee out of the land of Egypt ^ and 
out of the boufe of bondage. 

The next divine appearance univerfally 
afcribed to the Logos, or, as he is fometimes 
called, the Shechinah, both by the paraphrafts 
and by Philo, is that mod awful one when the 
law was delivered to Mofes on Mount Sinai, 
that is to fay, on the fame confecrated moun- 
tain firft called Horeb, from its drynefs and 
barrennefs, and afterwards Sinai, from the 
miracle of the burning bujh.* Stupendous as 
was the divine code of legal inftitutions there 
delivered to Mofes, not lefs dupendous and 
adonifhing were the circumdances under which 
it was unfolded. Allulive to this folemn oc- 
cafion, that remarkable exprelTion is ufed by 
Mofes, that Jehovah there talked with Jfrael 
face to face, tr^oouTrov Kttrot, vfioauirov, that is, 
perfon to perfon, as it is tranflated by theSep- 
tuagint,'!' and as the Hebrew term, fignifying 

Jace^ 

• From the Arabic sine, a bufh or them. See Patrick on the 
paffage. 

f Confult the text of Grabe*s Septaa^''^^^ Deut. t. 4 ; tom. 
edit. fol. Oxonii, 1 707. 
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face, is always tranflated by them. This is a 
very fufficient anfwer to thofe, who, for them- 
felves and for the Jews, deny that the Logos 
is mentioned as a perfon, notwithftanding he is 
reprefented in our own Scriptures to be the 
exprefs image of his Father s perfon, and that 
St. Paul to the Corinthians fays, God forgave 
olFences in the perfon of Chrift. The majefty 
and grandeur of the Logos in this appearance 
aie beyond defeription ; and evidently announce 
the defeent of Deity itfelf. Indeed it is equally 
exprefsly and fublimely faid, that Jehovah 
defeenied in fire upon Sinai ; and, 'while the voice 
of the trumpet founded long, and 'waxed louder and 
louder, that he anfvvered Mofes by an audible 
voice, which ftruck terror through all the camp 
of the aftounded Ifraelites. It was on Sinai, 
that the future Messiah manifefted himfelf 
in all the radiance of his proper unapproach- 
able glory. The mountain tottering on its 
bafe, and convulfed to the very centre ; the 
tremendous and inceffant thunders that rent the 
air in peals louder than ever before or fince 
that day have vibrated on the human ear ; and 
the glare of thofe impetuous lightnings, at 
once magnificent and terrible, that darted every 
way from the incumbent Shechinah j all evinced 
the prefence of the fecond perfon of the glo- 
G 4 rious 
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rlous Trinity. The Jews felt^ and through all 
their generations have, with one voice, acknow- 
Jedged, the awful truth. The commentators are 
decided that this was the Logos. Onkelos, on 
Exod. xix. 3, exprefsly fays, that Mofcs “ went 
up to meet the Word of the Lord}”* and, 
again, on Exod. xix. 17, “ Mofes brought the 
people out of the camp to meet the the Word 
OF THE LoRD.”-f' Jonathan is equally ex- 
prefsi for, on Dcut. v. 5, he fays, “ Mo- 
fes flood between them and the, Word of the 
Lordj”J but, on the 23d verfe of this chap- 
ter, he is glorioully elucidatory of the national 
opinion as to this point. “ After ye had heard 
the VOICE OF THE WoRD§ out of the midft of 
the darknefs on the mount burning with fiie, 
all the chiefs of you came to me and faid. 
Behold, the Word of the Lord our God has 
(hewed us the divine majesty of his glory, 

AND THE EXCELLENCE OF HIS MAGNIFI- 
CENCE} AND WE HAVE HEARD THE VOICE OF 

HIS 

♦ See the Targum of Onkelos in Walton’s PolygloUa, tom. i, 
p. 307. 

f Ibid. p. 309, IN occursumVerbi Dei. 

X “ Ego flabam inter Vlrbum Domini ct vos,** Targum of 
Jonathan, ibid. tom. |v. p. 327, 

§ Voeem Sbrmonis Dei. Thi* plainly evinces that the 
V/ugi) muH here alfo be underload in a pcrlonal fenfe. 
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HIS Word out of the midst of the fire.”* 
What other evidence is neceflary to eA:abli(h 
this as an appearance of the Logos ? Yet very 
ample additional atteftation of it may be 
found in almoft every page of Philo ; but par- 
ticularly in his 'Txtzxik de Vita Mojii. 

The Jews invariably confidered the Logos 
as the peculiar Guardian of their nation, as the 
celeftial Sovereign of their theocracy, and the 
almighty Captain of the armies of Ifrael. 
There is a very remarkable paflage in the book 
of Jofliua, in which he manifcfts himfelf 
under this latter military charafter. And it 
came to pafs^ when Jop.'ua was by yericho, that be 
lift up bis eyes, and locked-, and, behold! there 
Jlood a man over againjl him with his sword 
DRAWN IN HIS HAND: and yojhua went unto 
him, and /aid unto him. Art thou for us or for 
our adverfaries ? And he faid. Nay, but as 
CAPTAIN OF THE HOST OF THE LoRD am I 
now come, &c.'f' The words, captain of the 
fjord's hoji, are, by Uflier in his Annals, with 
lefs propriety, affirmed to mean, prince of 

THE 


• Ecce, oftrndit vobis Sermo Domini Del noftri divinam ma- 
jeftatcm gloriae fuse, et excellentiam magnificentia; fuae, et voccm 
Sermonis cjus audivimus e medio ignis,*' Targum Jonathan 
apud Walton, tom. iv. p'329. 

t Joflu V. ly 14. 
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THE ANGELIC BANCS. Tlic divinc appearance, 
on this occafion, is recorded to have an- 
nounced, what a God only could forefee, and 
what a God alone could accoinplilh, the mi- 
raculous overthrow of the walls of Jericho 
before a very indifferent army, and without 
any provifion for a fiege. The period was now 
arrived when that highly-favoured nation, 
which the Lord himfclf, attended by the pillar 
of altemate darknefs and flame, with a mighty 
hand and a ftretched-out arm, had lb wonder- 
fully brought out of Egypt, and led through 
the dcferts, was to take pofleflion of the pro- 
mifed land of Canaan. His appearing, there- 
fore, in military array, to the commander of 
an army, engaged in aflual war, was pecu- 
liarly proper, and his being afterwards called 
the “ Angel of the Lord,” as he was in the 
former appearance to Mofes from the bafh, 
when the promife of Canaan was firft holden 
out, is alfo a remarkable ciicumftance. But 
the circumftance, moft of all deferving notice, 
is, that the very fame expreffion is ufed by this 
celeftial meflenger as in that appearance ; for, 
be /aid unto yo/Ijua, loofe thy fooe from off thy 
foot } for, the place ishercon thou ftandejl is holy : 
and Jolhua Jell upon bis face to the earth, and 
DID WORSHIP HIM. 


Now 
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Now it is a folemn truth in theology, a 
truth acknowledged by the whole nation of 
the Jews, and a leading principle of Chriftianity, 
that the Supreme Being can alone be the objeft 
of human adoration. However, therefore, the 
ancient Jewifti rabbins may have fometimes 
denominated the Locos the Angel of the 
Lord ; of which circumftance an advantage 
has been taken, by their modern defcendants, 
to degrade the Son of God to the rank of a 
created angel ; it is evident that this appearance 
muft be that of the fecond perfon in the 
Trinity, becaufe he received the adoration of 
Jofhua. He did not fay, with the real, the 
created, angel that appeared to St. John, in 
the Revelation, See thou do it not j for, I am tby 
felhw-fervant : worship God!* No: he did 
receive the adoration of Jofliua, and thus gave 
infallible proof of his being not a created being, 
but a Divinity } that very Divinity of whom it 
is faid. Let all the angels of God worjhip him ! 
Had this celeftial Form been of inferior rank, 
the worlhip thus offered to be paid by Jofhua 
was fo direftly in contradiftion to the firft law 
afterwards given to Mofes, Lbou fait have no 
other gods but me, that it never could have been 
permitted. 

There 

• Rcv.xix, 20c 
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There is another moft ftupendous mani- 
feftation of the glory both of the Father and 
of the Logos in the Old Teftament which re- 
markably claims our attention. It is that 
vouchfafed to Daniel in a vifion, in which arc 
difplayedthe awful niyfteries of that day, when 
the great Judge of quick and dead fhall decide 
the eternal doom of mankind. In the whole 
extent of human language there is no defcrip- 
tion lo i’ublime and magnificent. 1 beheld till 
the thrones were fixed, and the Ancient of 
Days did Jit, ’■a-boje garment was white as 
flow, and the hair cj bis head like the pure wool: 
his throne was like the fiery fame, and his wheels 
like burning fire. A fiery flream ijjued and came 
forth from before him : ibcufand thoifands mi- 
nijiered unto him, and ten tboufand times ten 
tboufaud flood before him : the jud_^ement was fet, 
and the books were opened. As in the preceding 
palfage the first perfon in the holy Trinity is 
fo expiefily pointed out, fo is the second not 
lefs plainly delcribed in that which follows. 
Indeed it is deferving of notice that he is par- 
ticularifed by that very name, the Son of Man, 
which our Saviour fo often allumed dining 
his incarnation, and which the Jews fo univei - 
fally aj)[)lied to the Mciiiah. And, behold, one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 

HEAVEN, 
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HEAVEN, and came to the Ancient of Days: 
and there was given him dominion^ and giory, and 
a kingdom 5 that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, Jhotdd firve him. His dominion is an 
everlajiing dominion, which Jhall not pafs away, 
and his kingdom that which Jhall not be de/lroyed! 
Dan. viii. 9, 13, 14. Upon this pafFage it is 
obferved, by Dr. Lowth, that anani, or the 
CLOUDS, was a known name of the Mefiiah 
among the Jevvifii writers, and there cannot 
be broiight a more decided atteftatlon that the 
Son of Man, thus defcribed as coming in the 
clouds of heaven, was intended as a defcription 
of the Logos, than that which, his own lips 
afterwards gave, when, in anfwerto the Jewilh 
high prieft, who had interrogated him. Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of God ? he not 
only directly applied this pafiage to himfclf, 
but adopted the very language of the prophet. 
Hereafter Jhall ye fee the Son of Man fitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the 
CLOUDS OF HEAVEN. The high prieft was 
perfeflly acquainted with thefe ancient no- 
tions of his fynagoguc concerning the anani 
and the Son of .Man ; for, we are told, he 
immediately rent his clothes, faying. He bath 
fpoken blafpbemy ! and the affemblcd elders, be- 
ing aiked their opinion, immediately declared. 

He 
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Ht is guilty of death, Matth. xxvi. 66, and 
preceding verfes. 

And now. Reader, having, from various 
paflages of the Old Teftament, proved the 
PERSONAL AGENCY of both the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit, and having endeavoured to de- 
monftrate, by correct quotations from the 
two Targums, the one that of Jonathan, 
written thirty years before the birth of Chrift, 
and believed by many commentators to have 
been cited by our Saviour himfelfj* the other 
that of Onkelos, written in the firft century, 
before thole violent contefts, which afterwards 
agitated the church on this fubjeft, broke out, 
that the ancient rabbies really, though fecretly, 
acknowledged the truth of the doiStrine, which 
maintains that there are three diftin6t hy- 
poftafes in the divine eflence, to whom the 
auguft and incommunicable name of Jehovah 
is expreflly applied j I might leave the whole 
of what has been thus offered to thy candid 

confideration, 

• The particular pailagc in which the Chaldee paraphrafe of 
Jonathan is fuppofed to be cited by our Saviour, for this reafon, 
becaufe the Je'^s were better acquainted with it than with their 
original Scriptures, is that in Luke iv. i8, where he quotes 
Ifaiah Ixi. i, relative to himfclf. Whoever will take the trouble 
of comparing the text of Ifaiah with Jonathan’s paraphrafe, in 
Walton, will find that what is cited ’ Luke agrees much better 
with the latter than the former. 
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confideration, and, in this place, clofe a di- 
greffion which may have long fince appeared 
impertinent and tedious. Having, however, 
thus extenlively entered into the fubjecl ; and, 
fome additional circumftances of great weight, 
never before publicly noticed, in the courfe of 
inveftigating the pagan Trinities, particularly 
that of India, having forced themfelves upon 
my notice ; I cannot refrain from launching 
out ftill farther into the ocean of Hebrew 
theology, and dating thofe circumftances. In 
doing this, I may polTibly fubjedt myfelf to 
much cenfure, as I certainly (hall incur great 
additional expenfe, which might otherwife 
have been avoided, in regard to the bulk of 
this volume, and the fymbols illuftrative of 
my aflertions ; Thefe, however, are to me 
confiderations of very inferior moment, if I 
fiiall be thought to have contributed any thing 
towards the elucidation of an important doc- 
trine in Chiiftianity. I muft again repeat 
that I did not feek out the fubjedl, but, from 
a confcioufncfs of abilities inadequate to the 
full difcuflion of it, would gladly have altoge- 
ther avoided itj but the operations of Brahma, 
Veeflinu, and Seeva, the great Indian Triad 
of Deity, occurring in ahnoft every page of 
the ancient Indian Hiftory, rendcied it in- 

difpenfable : 
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difpenfable ; for, to bring the matter to one 
fhort point, this doflrine came either from 
the Hebrews to the Gentiles, or from the 
Gentiles to the Hebrews ; and both con- 
viction and profeflion induce me to adopt and 
to defend the former hypothefis. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

^be Inveftigation continued^ and the Statements 
in the preceding Chapter corroborated by a 
Multitude of correfponding Fajfages in the 
New efi ament. The State of the fewijh 

Nation at the Period of the MeJJiah's Advent, 
— Pbe principal Caufe oj their RyeSlion of 
him fated to be their altered Sentiments 
concerning his CbaraSier^ in Confequence of 
their Corruption by the fplendid Court and 
luxurious Manners of the Roman Governors^ 
ref dent among them, — Cbrif, however, di- 
reSlly appropriated to himjelf many of the mofl 
ftr iking Allufons to the Me^ab in the Old 
Teflament i and, by their ownConjeJfon, made 
himfelf equal with God. — Pbe Influence and 
Operations of the Third Perfon tn the Holy 
Trinity being more frequently and particularly 
infifted on tn the New Teftament, the Dif- 
cvjfon on the CharaSter of the Paraclete re-- 
fumed, and the fceptical Argument that a mere 
Slpality, or Principle, is meant by the ro 
Hvtufta Ayiov is confuted: Racb Hypoftafs, 
therefore, being proved feparately to pcflefs 
H all 
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all the fublime FunBions that jlamp Divinity 
on the Pojfejfory each "was truly God. 

T he light of revelation beamed not upon 
mankind with an inftantaneous efful- 
gence. The facred truth which dawned in 
thofe words, pronounced by a benignant God, 
after the fall j the feed of the woman (hall bruife 
the bead of the ferpent ; which was, afterwards, 
more clearly revealed in the promife to Abra- 
ham, that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth fiould be bleffed\ which Ihone with 
highly-increafed luftre in the pidurefque and 
fervid eloquence of Ifaiah, and which broke 
forth with meridian fplendour in the rap- 
turous ftrains of the later prophets, who im- 
mediately preceded the appearance of the 
Mefliah, was of too awful and too fublime a 
nature to be at once unfolded, and too myfte- 
rious to be immediately or fully comprehended. 
The charadlers, however, of the Mefliah ; of 
him, whofe name was to be called. Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the 
EVERLASTING KiNGj Were ftrongly marked, 
and the important fundtions he was to dif- 
charge were too accurately defined to be 
either miflaken or mifapplied. Thofe cha- 
radlers were confirmed by the ftamp of tradi- 
tional 
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tional authority j they were illuftrat^ in the 
allegorical way, common among the Jewilh 
dodors, by a variety of exprefSvc fymbols and 
figures, which, however afterwards borrowed 
by the Pagans, to elucidate and to adorn' left 
pure fyftems of theology, could not originally 
have entered into the conception of any one 
but a Hebrew, becaufe they arofe from 
particular modes of interpreting their own 
writings. Some inftances of this kind have 
been already adduced, and more will be exhi- 
bited hereafter. As our Saviour himfelf and 
his apofiles were Hebrews, and confequently 
mufi: have been acquainted with the gradual 
manner in which that revelation was made, as 
well as all the figurative allufions by which 
the future Melfiah was ihadowed out, either in 
the ftcred writings, or in their traditional code, 
it might be expefted that they would adopt 
both the fame progreflive method of unfolding 
celeftial truths, as well as endeavour to render 
themfelves more intelligible to their audience, 
by occafionally add refling them in the fame 
allegorical manner in which the facred precepts 
of religion had been confiantly enforced. In 
faft, they did fo j and that in a far more ex- 
tenfive degree than is generally underftood. 

I have before noticed the very judicious ob- 
H 2 fervation 
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fervatioa of Dr. Wotton, how much a dili- 
gent perufal of the Misna, and other rabbi- 
nical compilations, may allift in difcovering 
the true fenfe of our Lord’s difcourfes and 
St. Paul’s epiftles, in which thofe compofitions 
arc fo conftantly referred to. Indeed there arc 
many palTages in both that are utterly un- 
intelligible without that kind of knowledge } 
and all, without the light reflefted from it, 
lofe a great portion of their force and beauty. 
I Ihall prefcntly exemplify what is thus affirm- 
ed by a few out of a very great number of 
ftriking fadls, which I have neither room nor 
leifure to recite. One of the grand objedions, 
urged againft: the eternal Divinity of the 
Logos, is that, if this dodrine formed a ne- 
ceflary part of a Chriftian’s creed, fo important 
a truth would have been decifively revealed, 
and in exprefs terms, by our Saviour himfclf. 
In reality, both this folemn truth and that of 
a Trinity are throughout his difcourles fuffi- 
ciently evident for the convidion of any, but 
the voluntary fccptic. Any more luminous 
or cxtenfive difplay, than what we find in the 
New Teftament, of the myfterions arcana, to 
be completely unfolded in the vaft periods of 
eternity, and, in the gradual unfolding of 
which, a great portion of the happincfs pro- 

mifed 
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mifed us in another life will probably conlift, 
would have been contrary to the whole fchente 
of Almighty Wifdom, which adapts its opera» 
tions to the expanding capacity of his crea- 
tures ; that Wifdom which diftributes benefits 
in proportion to our merits, and has defined 
fuperior attainments to be the foie reward of 
fuperior virtue. Jefus Chrift and his apoftles 
regulated their conduit by the rule eftablifhed 
in the eternal economy. The firft promul- 
gation of the Gofpel, let it be remembered, 
was to Jews, in Paleftine, not to Gentiles, 
at Rome. They trod in the fteps of the 
prophets that preceded them, and difcourfed 
with as much conformity as poflible to the 
dogmas of the Sanhedrim, and the notions of 
the ancient fynagoguc. I proceed to recapitu- 
late the proofs of thefe refpedtive affertions. 

An extended period had elapfed fince Ma- 
lachi had founded in Judah the prophetic 
trumpet. Impatient piety glowed with in- 
tenfe fervour, and expectation was on the 
wing to meet the promifed Mefliah. At length, 
the long wilhed-for period of his advent ar- 
rived ; nor was the awful event, in which 
were involved the eternal interefts of the 
human race, ulhered in aniidd darknefs and 
filence ; an angel, purpoi'ely delcending from 
11 3 hea.eiit 
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Beaven, announced the incarnation, not of 
another angel, (for that furely were un- 
neceflary,) but of the Son of the Higheji, of 
•wboje kingdom there Jhould be no end, and point- 
ed out the manner of his conception, by the 
(Overlhadowing of that Shechinah, who, ac- 
cording to the Talmudic Jews, had equally 
the key of the womb and of the grave. At the 
period of his birth, a bright chorus of angels 
welcomed that birth in expreffive hallelujahs } 
and, guided by the refulgent conftellation that 
now firft illumined the Eaftern hemifphere, 
the Chaldean magi with reverence haftened to 
pay homage to that Meffias to whom, it is 
faid, the kings of Tarjlnjh and of the ijles Jhall 
bring prefents, and the kings of Sheba and Seba 
Jhould offer gifts, Pfalm Ixxii. lo. Arrayed 
in the venerable garb of the ancient prophets, 
and adhering to the fame auftere diet, which 
Ihouid have roufed the attention of the Jews, 
the melfenger John appeared, his auguft he- 
RALp ; and a folemn voice was heard amidll 
the recefles of the defert. Prepare ye the way 
of the Ltord, make flraigbt in the defert an high- 
way for OUR Gop. He was initiated by the 
baptising hand of that celeftial meflenger into 
the facred office which he condefeended to 
affiime, and received tl^e moft folemn and 

public 
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public atteftation poffible of his divine ema- 
nation from the eternal fountain, as well in 
the audible voice of Jehovah giving the ever- 
lafting benedidlion to his beloved Son, as in the 
Holy Spirit viP.bly defcending in the form of 
that aufpidous bird which brought to Noah 
the firft tidings of Almighty wrath appeafed. 
The Jews, had not their eyes been totally blind- 
ed during the ceremony of this divine undion, 
might there have feen two notable texts rela- 
tive to the Logos in their national Scriptures 
ftrikingly fulfilled; O God, thy God bath 
anointed thee 'with the oil of gladnejs above thy 
fellows. Pfalm xlv. 7, And that, in Ifaiah xi. 

2 ; And the Spirit of the Lord feall reft upon 
him. It was then that the Baptift not only 
faw, but bore public record, that he was the 
Son of God, and on this occafion I cannot 
refrain from citing the words of Dr. Allix : 

“ The three perfons in the Godhead did there * 
fo confpicuoufly manifeft themfelves, that the 
ancients took thence occafion to tell the 
Arians, Go to the river Jordan, and there you 
fhall fee the Trinity.”* Among the ac- 
knowledged appearances of the divine Logos, 
in the ancient Scripture, a very early and im- 
portant one ought to have been particularly 
H 4 fpecified 

• Judgement of the Jewifh Church, p. 297. 
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fpecified in a preceding page ; becaufe, at his 
very entrance upon his mediatorial office, the 
Meffiah himfelf refers to that appearance as a 
proof of his divinity. It is that to the pa- 
triarch Jacob, on his journey towards Haran, 
when, in a prophetic dream, be beheld a ladder 
fet upon the earth, the top of which reached to 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending 
end DESCENDING ON IT ; and, behold, the 
Lord food above it, and faid,* I am Jehovah, 
the God of Abraham, thy father, and the God 
of Jfaac. Gen. xxviii. 12, 13. the angels 
of God are in this place thus particularly men- 
tioned, even the effrontery of modern Ju- 
daifm has not dared to degrade the Jehovah, 
who thus appeared, to the rank of thofe 
beings and it is probable that Jacob faw the 
divine Being, as the Targum of Onkelos ex- 
plains it, iri all the geory of the She- 
CHiNAH 5 for, when he awoke, we are told, be 
was afraid, and faid. How dreadful is this place ! 
this is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven ! Ibid. 27. The 
paffage, in which the incarnate Logos fo evi- 
dently alludes to this previous manifeftation 
of his glory under the ancient Mofaic difpen- 

fation, 

♦ •• Et cccc, GLORIA Dominx 5TABAT fupcr et 
ait Targ. Onk. apud Walton, ton) i. p. I2i. 
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fation, is that recorded in John i. 51 ; in which, 
Jcfus, after bringing to the remembrance of 
Nathanael a notable circumftance in his life, 
which, he was convinced, could only be known 
to his Maker and himfelf, compelled the guile- 
lefs Ifraelite to exclaim. Rabbi, thou art 
THE Son of God, thou art the Kino op 
Israel ! appellations appropriated by the San^ 
bedrim to the Mejfiab, To this Jcfus returns 
the following anfwer : Becaufe I /aid unto tbee^ 
I SAW THEE under THE FIG-TREE, believejl 
tbou? 'Tbou Jbalt fee greater things than tbefe! 
And he immediately and emphatically adds ; 
VERiLy, VERILY, I fay unto yoUy hereafter you 
foall Jee heaven open, and the angels op 
God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man. 

When Chrift alTumed to himfelf the title 
of Bridegroom of bis church, according to that 
expreflion in Hofea ii. 19, where God, ad- 
drefling Ifrael, fays, I •will betroth thee 
unto me in rigbteoufnefs for ever, he well knew 
that the Mefliah was, in the writings of the 
fynagoguc, confidered in that capacity, and 
feeks Ifrael as bis bride. Expreflions confo- 
nant to this occur in various parts of the 
Canticles, as where it is faid. Let him kifs me 
Wtb the kijfes of bis mouth \ for, thy love is 

fweeler 
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fweefer than ubinei and St.John, doubtlefs, 
alludes to this notion, where, fpeaking of 
Chrift, he fays, He that bath the bride is the 
BRIDEGROOM. When, again, Jefus affirms, 
upon entering the temple. My boufe Jhall be 
called a boufe of prayer^ he was well acquaint- 
ed with the opinion which fo univerfally 
prevailed among them, that the temple was 
dedicated to God, and that Shechinah per- 
fonihed by himfelf. The circnmftance which 
I {hall next proceed to point out is, in my 
humble opinion, fo manifeft a declaration of 
the eternity of the Logos, that, if properly 
confidered, it ought to remove every obje£fion, 
and annihilate every doubt. When our Sa- 
viour affirmed that Abraham bad feen his day, 
and was glad, the Jews objeded to him, that 
he made himfe|f greater than that venerable 
father of their nation, and that it was im- 
poffible for Abraham, who had been dead fo 
many hundred years, to have feen the day of 
a perfon who was not yet fifty years old. Je- 
fus, then, for the firft time, aflumed the name 
that belonged to his more elevated nature 
that ineffable name of Eh Jeh, by which he 
had firft made himfelf known to their na- 
tion } and, as was cuftomary with him upon 
any more important occafion, again replied 

with 
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with this nervous and reiterated affeveration » 
Verily, verily, J fay unto you ^ before Abra-^ 
bam was, I AM. John viii. 58. The Jews, 
however reluftant to admit the faft, were 
perfectly acquainted with his meaning; for, 
they immediately took up Jiones to cafl at him, 
as at a bold and impious blafphemer who ar- 
rogated to himfelf the immediate title of Je- 
hovah. Equally pertinent and forcible, on 
the point of his divinity, is the following 
paflage in Luke v. 20 ; where, to a man fick 
of the palfy, that Logos, who, in Jeremiah 
xxxi. 34, is reprefented as declaring, I will 
forgive their iniquity, and 1 will remember their 
Jin no more, authoritatively fpeaks, Man, thy 
SINS ARE FORGIVEN THEE. When the Pha- 
rifees again accufed him of downright blaf- 
phemy, in arrogating to himfeif that fublime 
property of forgiving fins, which they fo 
truly deemed to belong to God alone, the great 
phyfician, whom Malachi declared to be the 
fun of righteoufnefs about to rife with healing in 
bis wings, to prove that he was God, in a 
fimilar tone of authority faid to the fick of 
the palfy, Arife, take up thy couch, and go to 
thine boufe. Thele repeated proofs of his di- 
vinity had their due effect ; for, at the fight 
pf the fick object fuddenly rifing in the full 

vigour 
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vigour of health, they -were all amazed^ atid 
ghrijied God, and were filled with fear, fay- 
ing, we have feen firange things to-day ! In 
another place, he thus pathetically exclaims : 
O yerufalem / yerufalem ! bow often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a ben 
gatberetb her chickens under her mines, and ye 
would not! Matth. xxiii. 37. Taken in any 
fenfe, this addrefs is animated and beautiful ; 
but it derives great additional animation and 
beauty from the confideration that the whole 
nation of the Jews is reprefented in the rab- 
binical writings as under the expanded wtngs 
of the guardian Shechinah. Again Jefus 
calls himfclf the bread or life, and the 
MANNA that came down from heaven ; but both 
Philo and the Rabbi Menachem, cited by Al- 
lix, exprefsly aflert, that the Shechin ah’s be- 
ing the celestial manna, and that he 
Ihould come down from heaven as the man- 
na did, was an eftablilhed dodtrine among 
the ancient Jews. 

The ftate of the Jews at this particular pe- 
riod, and the ftrange perverfion that had pre- 
vioufly taken place in their theological princi- 
. pies, deferve confideration. 

Corrupted by their increafing intercourfe 
with that world, amidft whofe crowded feenes 

the 
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the feleft people of God were, by a funda- 
mental article of their religion, forbidden to 
mingle ; dazzled by the fplendour difplayed in 
the luxurious courts and military eftablifti- 
ments of the Roman viceroys refident among 
them } the higher orders of the Jews were gra- 
dually feduced from their juft and primitive 
conceptions of the Meffiah, and, in time, 
expcfted not fo much a fpiritual and eternal, 
as a temporal and earth-born, fovereign and 
deliverer. Thefe perverted fentiments, how- 
ever, had by no means engrofied, in fo exten- 
live a degree, either the great body of the 
people, or that diftinguifhed clafs of Hebrews 
among whom flouriftied the Hender remains 
of their ancient learning, and the uncorrupt- 
ed principles of the patriarchal devotion. It 
was neceflary that thefe miftaken fentiments 
ftiould be early, vigoroufly, and effedually, 
combated. It was, therefore, the invariable 
aim, both of our Saviour himfelf during his life, 
and, afterwards, of his apoftles in all their 
difeourfes to the Jews, to reftify thofe no- 
tions, which the chief men among them in- 
dulged and propagated, relative to the Mefli- 
ah’s appearance upon earth as a great tempo- 
ral prince. There cannot, indeed, be adduced 
a more unequivocal proof, that the great body 

of 
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of the Jcwi/h nation at that period underftood 
thefe paiTages in the Old Teftament exaftly as 
by Chriftian interpreters they are explained 
above, than that they were thus publicly and 
patiently permitted to apply them to the Mef- 
iiah. For, as Dr. Allix in his preface has ob- 
fervcd, dthough they knew, that, in their fa- 
cred books, only one God was acknowledged 
under the name of Jehovah, which denotes 
his effence, and therefore is incommunicable 
to any other, yet they alfo knew, that not only 
this very name is given to the Mefliah, but 
alfo that all the works, attributes, and cha- 
rafters, peculiar to Jehovah, the God of If- 
rael, and the only true God, are, in various 
places, applied to him.* Or, as he has in 
another place of the fame preface remarked, 
they knew that God had taught them the 
unity of his ejjencet but in fuch a manner as 
to eftablilh, at the fame time, a diftinftion in 
his nature^ which, guided by the notion he 
himfelf gives of it, we call Trinity of perfons j 
and that, when he promifed that the Meflias 
to come was to be man, at the very fame time 
he exprefsly told the Jews, that he was withal 
to be God blessed for ever. It was not, it 
will be recollefted, againll that mode of ap- 
plication 

• Allix^s Preface to his Judgcn' .ii, pp. z and 6. 
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plication to the Mefliah that the fenfe of the 
audience revolted, but folely againft the af- 
ferted completion of thofe prophecies in the 
lowly Nazarene. Yet the defpifed Nazarene, 
even when the enraged multitude were going 
to ftone him for thofe expreffions of fuppofed 
blafphemy which made himfelf equal with Godt 
undauntedly perfifted to appropriate to him- 
felf the prophecies ufually applied to the Mef- 
liah ; and, with an authoritative voice, in the 
face of impending death, commanded them to 
fearcb the Scriptures ; for^ they tejlified of him.* 
He applied to himfelf all the texts' invariably 
confidered as pointing to that facred perfonage. 
He told them, that he had that power, which 
can alone belong to Deity, to lav down, 
and then to resume, life ; and that he was 
the Son op God, in that peculiar fenfe in 
which they themfelves underftood the word. 
Not to multiply texts, however, on a point 
that muft now appear fo clearly demonftrated, 
let us clofe this review of the evidence in 
both the Old and New Teftament for the di- 
vine 

♦ John V. 39. There are, in this chapter, fuch folemn attefta- 
tions of our Saviour’s divinity, from his own lips, as, 1 think, 
mull flagger the Socinian. What can be more decifive on the fub- 
jed than the 2 ill: verfc : For, as Father raifcth up the dead 
(that peculiar privilege of Deity) and quickcncih them, e<v€n the 
Son qutekeneth •v.bom he •will f 
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vine rank and attributes of the Logos with 
obferving in how remarkable a manner that 
moft ample and moft cxprcfs teftimony of Je- 
remiah, in which, fpeaking of the future 
Mediah, he declares. This is the name whereby 
be Jhall be called i Jehovah, our righteous- 
mess, (Jer. xxiii. 6,) that is to fay, he ftiall be 
called by the incommunicable name of GOD, 
was afterwards fulfilled. Could it be more 
fo, than when the unbelieving Thomas, after 
our Lord had indulged him in the unreafon- 
able proofs he had demanded of his being 
in reality rifen again, pathetically exclaimed, 
My Lord and my God! Johnxx. 28. Is 
it poflible for any atteflation to be more deci- 
ded than what St. Paul offers to the Romans, 
when he fays. Of whom as concerning the fiejh 
Christ came^ who is over all, God blessed 
FOR ever ? Rom. ix. 5. Or that of St. Pe- 
ter, Through the rigbteoufnefs of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? Or, finally, that 
of the beloved difciple St. John j We are in 
him that is true, even in bis Son fefus Cbrijl : 
this is the true God and eternal life? 
1 John, v. 20. 

Very pointed and cxprcfs evidence has been 
adduced, in the former part of this digreffion 
on the Chriftian Trinity, that there is alfo an- 
other 
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other facred hypoftafis in the divine eflence, 
whom the Jews call Rouach, or, as it is 
more generally written, Ruah Hakkodesh. 
More numerous and more apparently folid ob- 
jeftions are raifed againft the divinity and 
perfonalify of this third hypoftafis than the 
preceding ; for, even thofe, who are willing 
to admit the eternity and co-equality of the 
Son, very reluctantly allow the fame honour 
to the Spirit. On examination, however, 
we fhall find, that his divine character and at- 
tributes are decifively marked both under the 
old and the new difpenfation, and that to the 
Ruah all the properties and offices of Deity 
are as exprefsly and diftinftly affigned as to 
the Mimra himfclf. In addition to the deci- 
ded teftimony of his immediate perfonal a- 
gency and divinity, advanced from holy writ, 
in various preceding pages, relative to his pof- 
feffing, equally with the Autotheos and the 
Logos, thofe ftupendous attributes which un- 
equivocally ftamp Divinity on the poffeffbr, viz. 
the power to create^ to confound languages, to 
receive prayer, and to forgive fns, I ffiall, in 
this place, pioduce a few corroborative texts, 
which, I am of opinion, cannot fail of ma- 
king a very deep impreffion upon the mind 
I of 
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of the reader who fliall attentively weigh 
thenr. 

The Ruah Jehovah (for, the latter name 
is, in facred writ, repeatedly applied to the 
Holy Spirit) is exprefsly manifefted, as, in- 
deed, is each perfon in the bleffed Trinity, in 
the following folemn declaration of the Logos 
in Ifaiah : And now the Lord God and ms 
Spirit hath j'ent me; upon which words, the 
converted Jew, Xeres, cited before, who well 
knew what idioms exifted in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, obferves : “ The divine adtion in this 
place is fending^ and is attributed to Jeho- 
vah, and to his Spirit. Now, it cannot be 
fuppofed, as fome among you (Jews) do, that, 
by the Spirit, here is only meant a virtue', 
as juftice, mercy, goodnefs, and the like, are 
faid to be in God. For, where is ever any 
thing like this, of fending a prophet, recorded 
of mercy, or juftice, or any other divine at- 
tribute ? Befides, could fome Divine Virtue 
be fuppofed to be implied by the Spirit, 
then that fpeech would be an empty tauto- 
logy} for, who, at any time, ever faid. He, 
and his Underftanding, perceives fuch a thing; 
God and his Omnipotence, or his Mercy, did 
fuch and fuch a thing?”* I have literally 

tranferibed 

♦ See the Addrefs to the Jews by T— iN Xhrls, p. 75. 
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tranfcribed this comment of a Hebrew upon 
his native Scriptures, becaufe, from his being 
fo well acquainted, as in the preface to the 
book he is certified, by the merchants atteft- 
ing his character, to have been, “ with the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee, tongues,” this 
learned Jew’s critical fagacity would have 
enabled him to diftinguifh between a mere 
idiomatic phrafe (as expreffions of this na- 
ture, occuning in the Old Teftament, are 
called by our antagonifts) and an aflertion, 
fo folemnly corroborated as this is, of the 
immediate perfonal agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 

When Balaam, contrary to the original 
fuggeftions of his bafe and venal mind, was 
compelled to predict the future glory of If- 
rael, the Spirit of God is faid to have come 
upon him. Numb. xxiv. 2. Where the vul- 
gate Latin reads “ irruit in fe,” that isj rufh- 
cd upon him in all the lefiftlefs energy of the 
Divinity. Concerning the fame powerful de- 
miurgic Spirit that brooded over the abyfs, 
the devout Job gratefully acknowledges ; The 
Spirit of God bath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty bath given me life. Job xxxiii. 
4. It is extremely remarkable, that the au- 
thor of the Chaldee Targum on this pafTage 
1 2 has. 
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has, without the leaft authority from the ori- 
ginal, brought into his text the fecond as well 
as the third hypoftafis. His words are, “ Spi- 
RiTos Dei fecit me, et Verbum OmniPoten- 
Tis fuftentavit me.”* 

From the apocryphal books, in the courfe 
of this furvey of the Trinity, I have not 
brought fo many proofs as I might have in- 
fifted upon ; becaufe, I thought more folid 
evidence would arife from citing the facred 
pages that are not apocryphal. In thofe 
books, however, the genuine fentiments of 
the ancient Jewifli church may be confidered 
as delineated with fidelity j and the traditions, 
delivered down from their fathers, as accu- 
rately exhibited. Judith, in her Song of 
Thanklgiving to God, gives her additional 
teftimony to that of Job, and plainly reveals 
to us the Holy Spirit : O God, let all crea- 
tures ferve thee-, for, thou fpakejl, and they 
•were made-, thou didjl fend forth thy Spirit, 
AND IT created THEM. Judith xvi, 14. 
In this text, furely, the third creative hy- 
poftafis is as exprefsly manifefted as the two 
former are in the following paflage of ano- 
ther of thefe apocryphal writers : I called upon 
THE Lord, the Father of my Lord, that 

he 

• Targum apud Waltoni Polyglot. tom» ii. p. 66. 
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be would not leave me in the dayi of my trouble. 
Ecclef. li. lo. There is a remarkable fimila- 
rity between this text and that cited before 
from Genefis, of the Lord raining from 
THE Lord out of Heaven, as well as that other 
from the Pfalmift, the I ord faid uuto my 
Lord, fit thou on my right band. But who, 
fuhlimely exclaims the wifeft of men and 
greatelf of kings that ever fat on the throne 
of Judah, Me bo hath afeended up into Heaven, or 
defended'? Who hath gathered the winds into his 
grafp ? Who hath bound the waters in a gar- 
ment ? Who bath eftablijhed all the ends of the 
earth? WHAT IS fllS NAME, OR WHAT 
IS HIS SON'S NAME? Prov. xxx. 4. To 
this folemn interrogative of Solomon we 
may, with humble confidence, in the lan- 
guage of Paleftine, reply, that the former is 
the fupreme En Saph, or infinite ; the lat- 
ter, the eternal Mimra : the fame who 
fpake, and the world was made. From va- 
rious parts of Scripture, which demonftrate 
his equal authority, we apply to this Son, 
alike with that Father, the incommu- 
nicable name of Jehovah. Indeed, the Fa- 
ther bimfclf direftly announced the eternal 
divinity of his Son, when, in Exod. xxiii. 
21, he declared of that mighty Angel of 

I 3 the 
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the Covenant,* virho led the children of If- 
rael out of Egypt, Behold, my name is 

IN 

• In this place, alfo, the particular term, angel, (ayyiXo?) mull 
be undcrllood rather cf the office than of the person who con- 
defcended to accept that office. Rabbi IVlenahcm, cited by Poole 
on this paffiage, afferts, out of the old rabbinical writers, “ hunc 
angcluai effe angelum Redlmptouem.** See Poole’s Synopfi?, 
tom. i. p. 438. Indeed, it is fufficicntly evident by the following 
Hebraifm; my name, that is. niy essence, is in him. The 
Syriac verfion renders tlie pa/Tage, ‘‘ hv>mcn meam eft super 
tPsuM p’ the Samaritan, ^Miomen meurn fft in m«dio ejus.'* 
Sec Walton’s Polyglot, tom i. p-jzy. I hive had frequent oc- 
calion, during this digreilion, to remark, how greatly a knowledge 
of ancient Jewiih manners uni opinions tends to rlucidite the fa* 
cred volumes. Nothing cr.n more conduce to that end than the 
confideration of the profou.id reverence which the ancient Jews 
pofleffied for the Tetragramm^ton. By t hat awful name, ac- 
cording to their rabbies, the moft awful prodigies could be 
performed ; and it was affirmed to be guarded by liuns in the in- 
moil recelTcs of the temple. See Bafnage’s tlillory of the Jcu 5, 
p. 194. 

“The name ofGod (fays Calmet) includes all things ; he who 
pronounces it ihakes heaven and earth, and infpires the very an- 
gels vvith aftoniihment and terror. There is a fovereign authority 
tn this name; it governs the world by its power. The other names 
and furnames of the Deity are ranged about it, like officers and 
foldiers about their fovereigns and generals; from this king- 
name they receive their ordcis, and obey.” So far Calmet, ci- 
ting thofe rabbies, Hiftoric. Di^l. vol.i. p. 750. Concerning the 
myfterlous manner in which the cabaljftic dodlors combined the 
letters that compofe this ineffable name, and the myfleries which 
they difeovered in it, fomething will hereafter occur in the text. 
For the prefent, it will be ufcful to confider what that moll famous 
and vencrabk rabbi, Judah the Holy, who compiled the celebrated 

book 
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IN HIM 1 an ancient Hebrew fynonim for God. 
Wherefore it is faid. Beware of mu, and obey 
HIS voice-, provoke him not, for, he will not 
pardon your tranfgrejfiom ; for, MV name is 
I 4 in 

bool; called the Misna, has faid relative »o a paflkge in Pfalm 
xci. which the whole race of Hebrew, as well as Chriftian, com- 
mentators have united to confider as allufive to the MelTiah. In the 
14th veife of that Pfalm it is laid, I -will jet hnm on bight becaufe he 
bath knoivn Mv NAME. Upon which Rabbi Judah makes the fol- 
lowing comment. The original Hebrew is in Rirchcr, and I give 
it in tut father’s Latinity, and with his fubfequent remark. 
“ Quare Ifracl in hoc mundo orat, et non exauditur ? Propterca 
nimirum, quoniam nefeiunt nomen Hemmimphoras. Fururum 
autem ell, lu Deus fandus et benedidui> doccat eos, juxtaillud; 
turn fciet populus meus nomen meum, tunc vere orabnnt, et ev- 
auaicniur,” Kircher fubjoins ; “ Scilicet tempore i\U;ss i.«, veri 
et anigcMiii Filii Dei, qui diicipulos fuos, in iilquc ecdcfiam, hoc 
lacrofandum Triadis myfterium peifcdc docuit, juxta illud; 
Vater^ mamfejiavt women tuum hcmimbuSt quos cieMjh mzhi** 
CEdipus Fgypti.icus, tom i. p. 246, in Cabala Hebrajorum. Fie, 
who, under the ancient difpealAtion, blarphjined the name 01 
God, W'as Honed to death; and lie, who Iwore falfely, fortahai 
iniquitatem fuam, which is generally fuppo'cd to mean pnnifhment 
not to be remitted. That folcmn Ipot in the temple, wnich tlic 
Lord chafe to pLce hts name there, or, as is more ilrongly expreflui 
in Ezra vi. 12, in which Jehovah c a u .s e d his name to 
DWELL, was conlidcrcd as a fpot peculiarly augnll and inviolably 
facred. Our Lord himlelf, indeed, in vai ious parts of tJie New 
Tellament, feems to allude to the miraculous ft tragr a mm a- 
TON ; but in a more paiiicular manner, in the Gofpel of bt. 
Matthew, he affirms, that, in the day of Judgement, many 
Hull come and fay, Lord, Lord, bante nue net ptopheficd in tht 
Name, and in thy name cajt out de-viL , and t h v n a M i 
^one man'! al ' Marth. vii. 22* 
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in HIM j that is, he is Jehovah : and a moft 
indifputable proof of his being Jehovah was 
the circumftance here attributed to him, that 
he bad the power to pardon the tranfgreflions 
of mankind. But to proceed in our examina- 
tion of the texts in a more particular manner 
allufive to, and illuflrative of, the fundions 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Had not the name and operations of the 
Holy Ghoft been well known among the Jews 
at the time of the Meffiah’s appearance, the 
herald John would have been utterly unintel- 
ligible when he informed the Jews that the 
fame Melliah fiould baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. Matth. iii. 2. The an- 
gel who appeared to Mary, and predided that 
the Holy Ghost P:ould come upon her, and the 
Power of the Wgbefi (the Avvccfutc of Philo) 
fi.'ould overjhadow her, would have only tilled 
the agitated mind of the holy Virgin with af- 
tonilhment and terror. The infpired Peter in 
thefe words addrefles the falfe Ananias : Why 
hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost ? Thou haft not lied unto men, but unto 
God; (Ads v. 4;) which atFoids too deci- 
five fupport to this argument to need any 
comment. That the Holy Spirit is not, in 
the New, any more than in the Old, Tefta- 

ment. 
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mcnt, reprefented in the light of a mere qua- 
tiTY, or PRINCIPLE, as our antagonifts infift, 
is clearly demonftrated by a variety of texts, 
of which a few only are enumerated below. 
‘Ike Holy Ghost said, feparate me Barnabas 
and Saul, for the •work •wbereunto I have 
CALLED THEM. Ads xiii. 2. So they, be~ 
ing SENT FORTH by the Holy Ghost. Ibid. 
4 . Nor in the "words •which man's •wifdom teach- 
etb, but "which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 
I Cor. ii. 13 . Now, the Spirit speaketh 
EXPRESSLY, that, in the latter times, fome flsall 
depart from the faith, i Tim. iv. i . It will 
be allowed, that a naked quality, or principle, 
cannot be faid to fpeak, to call for, to fend forth, 
or to teach j and, therefore, that Spirit muft 
in all thefe places be underflood perfonally. 
Again, we read of “ divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghojl." A naked quality, or prin- 
ciple, cannot work miracles ; for, that alone 
belongs to God: and here we find an addi- 
tional proof of his divinity. Neither can it 
impart gifts j yet, in this place, the Holy 
Spirit is diflinguiftied as the beftower of 
gifts, which evidently implies perfonality. 
But if, as the Socinians ftate the matter, he 
were only the Gift and not the Donor, in 
what fcnfe could he be faid to impart gifts ? 

It 
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It would be the grofleft of all human ab- 
furditics to fay that a gift could beftow it- 

As it w'as by the immediate and peculiar 
influence of the Holy Spirit that the prophets 
were infpired, he is, in geneial, by the au- 
thors of the Targums, denominated the Spi- 
rit OF PROPHECY. The moft refpedlable of 
thofe paraphafts (Onkelos) tranflates the fe- 
cond verfe of Genefis, in his ufual way, when 
fpcaking of his operations, “ Sjiiritus a con- 
fpe(5fu Deij”* but the seventy have fcrupu- 
loufly adhered to the original term, and have 
rendered i: nvBujux 0sjf,-}- the Spirit of God. 
The circumftance of his being thus expreflly 
mentioned by Mofes, at the very commence- 
ment of his hiftory, is an evident proof how 
very early the Hebrews were acquainted with 
the diftinefion of perfons in the divine na- 
ture ; for, as Mr. Whitaker has judicioufly 
remarked, “ this third lharer of that nature 
muft have been as familiarly known to the 
Jews of Mofes’s days as the Godhead itfelf, 
or that legiflator would liave conveyed no 
ideas to them when he wrote the fecond verle 

of 

• Sec the Targum of Onkelos in Walton’s Polyglot, tom. i. 

p. 2. 

I Vide Grabe’s Septuagint, tom. i i. 
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of Genefis.”* How early, likewife, the Jews 
knew the Spirit as a* perfonal co-operative 
agent in the government of the world, and in 
the difpenfatious of a fupreme all-ruling Pro- 
vidence, is evident from Genefis vi. 3, where 
it is faid. My Spirit (ball not always ftrive 
with man: and it was the fame Spirit who 
infpired the feventy elders ■, for, it came to pafs, 
that, when the Spirit rejted upon them, they 
propbejied, and dtd not ceafe. Numb. xi. 25. 
And the Spirit of the Lord (in the origi- 
nal, Ruah Jehovah) fell upon me, fays Eze- 
kiel, and SAID unto me-. Speak, thus faitb the 
Lord. Ezek, xi. 5. Indeed, fo well acquaint- 
ed were the Chaldee paraphrafts with this 
Holy Spirit and his operations, that they have 
placed him where he ought not to be j for, 
whereas it is faid, Gen. xlv. 27, Lhe Spirit of 
facob, their father, revived ; which limply 
means, as Bochart has well tranflated the paf- 
fage, prijtino vigori reftitutus eft } the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos reads, Et requievit Spiritus 
Sanctus fuper facob, patrem fuitm. That 
of Jonathan renders it, Requievit Spiritus 
PROPHETicus, a mode of expreflion which is 
explained by the preceding remark. In the 
inftance, alfo, of Balaam, cited before, On- 
kelos 

• See Mr. W'hitdker’s Origin ofArianirm, p, 241. 
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kclos has it, ^uievit fuper eum Spiritus pro- 
pHETicus a facie Domini. It is equally lin- 
gular, that, in Pfalm civ. 13, where, in the 
original Hebrew, the word Spirit is alone ex- 
prefled, the Chaldee Targum on the pafTage 
reads, “ Sanctus Spiritus tuus.” The 
fame addition of “ Holy” occurs again in 
Ifaiah xlii. i, where the words, 1 will put 
my Spirit upon him, are tranflated, in the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan, I will put iny Holy Ghost 
upon him. Indeed, the verfc of Ifaiah, laft ci- 
ted, is highly remarkable on another ac- 
count i for, though Chriftians univerfally re- 
gard the paflage as a dired prophecy of Chrift, 
yet the Jews ought to be abafhed when they 
deny the allufion to that facred perfonage, and 
yet can read, in their own Targum, the word 
Messiah, which does not occur in the origi- 
nal text, fpontaneoufly inlerted by Jonathan, 
their favourite paraphraft.* 

Thefe alterations were undoubtedly intended 
more diftinftly to mark out that facred perfon, 
who, we have obferved from high authority, 
is commonly known among the Jews by the 
title of Ruah Hakkodefli. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that the Jews have, in a vari- 
ety of inftances which are pointed out by 

Ritiangel, 

♦ Conrult W.ilton’s Polyg’ tom. iii. p. \ lo. 
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Rittangel, who publifhed the famous Sephlr 
Jetzirah, or Apocryphal Book of Abraham, as 
well as by Bifitop Kidder who cites Elias Levita 
to prove it, applied the title of Shechinah 
likewife to the Holy Spirit; whence fome con- 
fufion has arifen in authors who have difcufled 
this fubje6t. His more general defignation 
among them, however, was by the title fpeci- 
fied above ; and by that title it has been fiiffi- 
ciently proved that he ‘was knowm to the an- 
cient Jews.* 

If we now turn to the page of Philo Ju- 
daeus, we fiiall find that writer not lefs exprefs 
in aderting his perfbnality and deferibing his 
operations. He calls him, in one place, 0e7e» 
nveii[4,ce.,'f the Divine Spirit; and, in another, 
ufes the very words of the Septuagint, Uvsuficc 
©e»,J the Spirit of God: now, he is the ’'Evfleov 
ni'5L/jtt«,§ the Spirit full of Deity ; now, in the 
phrafeology of the Targumifts, he is the QeTo; 

or the Spirit of phrophecy.|l And, in 
one of the paffages juft cited, he remarkably 

corroborates 

♦ See Kidder’s Demonftration of the Mcffiah, part iii. p. 243, 
edit. 06I. Lond. 1700. 

f Vide Philonis Judxi Opera, p. 16 ^, G. de Pl:.nUtIonc 
Nose. 

I Ibid, de Plantatione Noas, p. 172, A. 

§ Ibid, de Speciahbus Legibas, p. 392, F. 

1} Ibid, de Vita Mofis, p. 527, I). 
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corroborates the teftimony, exhibited before, 
of his being the demiurgic Spirit, by aflert- 
ing, “ that man was made by the Spirit after 
the image of God,” 0 futv yx^ xxrx r^v sIkovx 

TIvtufiXTi.* 

But it may iiill be objedted that, however 
ftrong this evidence may be for a 'plurality of 
pcifons, it is fcarcely fuiHcient of itielf to 
eftablifti a direft Trinity in the divine nature } 
that a plurality implies an indehnite number ; 
and, when that doftrine is allowed of, it may 
be extended to whatever number of perfons 
the wild inventive fancy of different com- 
mentators may conjecture to fubfift in that ef- 
fence. 

It will undoubtedly be granted, that, where 
Jehovah fpeaks of Jehovah, there more than 
one perfon is of neceflity to be underftood. 
From fuch paffages, an indifputable/>/«rfl//ry 
is proved. Now, if a third perfon, clearly 
diftinguiflied from the two preceding, be called 
by the fame majeftic name, it follows, that 
there are three diftindl perfons in the God- 
head. But we have feen, that the term Jeho- 
vah is, in various texts, applied to the Holy 
Spirit : therefore, he, likewife, is very God j 

and 

• Vide Philonis Juda*i Opera, p. 72, A. de PJantatione 
Noac. 
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and thus a Trinity op hypostases, or fub- 
fiftences, or by whatever other foftencd name 
human piety, fearful to offend, may choofe 
to exprefs thefe three feparate divine agents, 
is demonftrated to fubfiff: in the unity of 
the Divine Effence. To denote the plurality^ 
thus fubfifting, no better term than Elohim, 
a plural noun, could be feledled ; nor, as tlic 
literal meaning of Jehovab is the Being who 
necejfarily exijis, could any more proper title 
be made ufe of than that, to point out the ef- 
fential unity. The compound appellative, Jc- 
hovah-Elohim, implies both; and it is for 
that reafon fo univerfally adopted in the Old 
Teftament. 

But is there, in the ancient Scriptures, any 
more diredt and particular fandion of the 
dodfrine of a Trinity? Can any paffages be 
adduced from them that expreflly limit the 
number to three perfons ? for, after all, the 
Jews themfelves, in their contefts with Chrif- 
tians on theological points, are equally as de- 
cided againft the dodlrine of a Trinity as 
they are unanimous in aflTerting the Unity 
of the divine effence. I muff again repeat, 
that, for the reafons above-afiigned, this 
myfterious truth is not fo clearly difplayed in 
the Old Teftament as prefumptuous man ima- 
gines 
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gines he has a right to demand. When God 
propofes to his creatures any dodrine as an 
objcft of faith, it is not cuftomary with him 
to deftroy the poffibility of the exertions of 
that faith by a full and immediate manifefta- 
tion of it, which would convert belief into 
abfolute conviSlion : and, with refpefl to the 
obftinate oppofition of the Jews on this point, 
I requeft permilfion to obferve, that the grand 
error of that infatuated people (inexcufable 
in them becaufe it is a voluntary error) is the 
following. Their rancour againft Chriftia- 
nity will not allow them to examine, with 
coolnefs and impartiality, its genuine doc- 
trines} and, though nothing can be more 
clear and exprefs than our beft and moft ef- 
teemed writers are on the Unity of the God- 
head, they pertinacioufly infift upon it that 
Chriftians would deftroy that Unity, and are 
the direft fupporters of Tritheifm. In fad, 
this dodrinc, being originally a myftery, and 
the obfcurity which ever muft involve the 
great myfterious truths of religion, and ever 
conceal them from the improper and imper- 
tinent inveftigation of finite beings, being 
made deeper by the additional (hade thrown 
around it by the cabalifts, was never among 
the Jews the fubjed of univerfal belief ; it 

was 
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was wifely veiled by Providence from their 
view; for, that nation were fo extremely grofs 
in their conceptions, and, in general, fo 
little acquainted with abftraft fpeculations, 
that their progrefs, from the belief of a Tri- 
nity in the divine eflence to that of a plurality 
of gods, would have been equally rapid and 
irrefiftible. Thofe, therefore, who thus art- 
fully concealed it from vulgar infpeftion, 
v/hen they found it applied by Chriftians to 
prove the divinity and attributes of the true 
Mejiah, had it in their power, either by fup- 
preflion or mifreprefentation, in a great mea- 
fure to prevent the full effeft of inquiry. 
Much evidence of this kind has, doubtlefs, been 
fupprefled, and much more would have been 
kept back, but for the indefatigable exertions 
of many celebrated Chriftian divines in mi- 
nutely inveftigating the Hebrew rites, lan- 
guage, hiftory, and traditions. 

It remains, however, finally to be proved, 
that the Jewifh rabbles themfelves had as clear 
and diftin(St notions of a true Trinity as, it 
has been demonftrated, they had of a plu- 
rality of pcrfons in the Unity of the divine 
eflence; that the evidence for a Trinity in 
the divine eflence, in the ancient Jewifh ferip- 
turcs, is as decifive as a nation, eternally re- 

K lapfing 
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lapfing into polytheifm, could hear the revela- 
tion of it; and that this doftrine was clearly 
difplayed by various lively and fignificant 
fymbols peculiar to the Hebrew's. They ex- 
prefsly affix the number of three to that 
clTence, denominating the three peiTons the 
three Sephiroth,* a word fignifying splen- 
dor j and diftinguifh, as Chriftians do, their 
perfonal characters and actions. I have ob- 
fcrved, that, in the feptuagint, the Greek word 
ir^oarwjroi is occafionally uied to fignify the 
perfons in the Godhead in as direCt a fenfe as 
they apply that term to the perfons of Adam 
and Eve.'f' With Jehovalj, the peculiar and 
appropriate name of God, they join that of 
CoCHMA, or wifdom, ar-^ that of Binah, or 
the underftanding, according to thofe paffages 
cited before from the book of Wifdom, ch. ix. 
4 , Give me Wisdom that Jittetb by thy throne \ 
and by Proverbs iii. 19, By wisdom hath 
he founded the earth ; by understanding hath 
be ejlabltjhed the heavens. We have feen that 
the Jews thought thofe two facred perfonages 

fo 

* I fhall hereafter treat more at Urge of the Se?hiroth, and 
the fymbol by which they were reprefented. 

f Thus, alfo, according to our author, fpeaks of them the 
Rabbi Bechal, a famous commentator on the Pentateuch, in fol. 139 
col* 2* 
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fo efTentlaliy neceflary and radically conftituenf 
parts of the divine eflence, that they figura-, 
tively denominated them the two hands oe 
God. This fingular expreflion is particularly 
ufed both in Jonathan and the Jerufalem' 
Targum on Exodus xv. 17.* They fay that 
God hath created the woild by the fecond 
Sephirah, or Wifdnm, in the fame manner 
r7j the SOUL aBs by her bouy.J* Of the third 
Sephirah, or Binah, there was a moft ancient 
and memorable notion entertained by the 
Hebrew dodtors; for, as they called the Logo* 
the Creator, or Father ; fo they called the 
Binah the Mother of the world by the appel- 
lative Imma. This fadt is evinced by Allix irt' 
feveral quotations from ancient jewilh para- 
phraftsj but, in particular, from the book 
K 2 Zohar 

* The deviation of thefe commentators from tJic text, to ex- 
prefs this favourite rabbinical notion, is very remark^fble. In thd 
original, according to the accurate tranflation of Pagninus, the 
paffage (lands, “ Sapcluarium tuum, Domine, quod firmaverunt 
M'tNus tu/e;” or, in the Englilli Bibles, The fan^uary, 
O LfOrd, fivhich thy hands have ejtublijhed. But Jonathan 
vviitcs, “ Domum fanftuarii tui, Domine, amb/e manus •vvm 
fundaverunt and, in the Jerusalem Targum, k is exprefled, 
“ Domo fanftuarii, Domine, quam amb/e manus tu.® funda- 
%Trunt.** Confult thefe Taigums in Walton’s Polyglot, tom. iv. 
P- 


^ Zohar apud AUix, p, 162, 
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Zohar and the Rabbi Menachcm.* It is 
pollible, that, from this ancient Hebrew fimi- 
litude, the pagans might derive their firft 
idea of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
breafted parent of all things, who fupports, 
with her nutritious and abundant milk, the 
whole creation. It is likewife pojfihk that all 
thofe ideas, fo common in the myftic writers 
of the pagan world, of a certain generative 
FECUNDITY appertaining to the divine nature, 
or, in other words, that the Deity was both 
MALE and FEMALE, (ideas reprefented in the 
temples of India by a very ufual, but a very 
degrading, fymbol, too grofs to be here parti- 
cularized,) originated in a mifconception of 
this Hebrew notion. The fubjeft belongs 
rather to philofophy than theology, and will 
be conlidered, with many others equally cu- 
rious, under the article of Hindoo Literature: 
for the prefent I fliall content myfelf with ob- 
Icrving to the reader, that there is a paflage, in 
Ifaiah Ixvi. 9, which forcibly illuftrates and 
corroborates the preceding conjedture. I give 
it in the Vulgate Latin, as I find it in Walton’s 
Polyglot : Numquid ego, qui alias parere 
Jacio, ip/e non pariam? dicit Dominus. Si 
ego, qui generationem ceteris tribuo, steri- 

LIS 


• Rabbi Mefiachem in Pentate* fol. 114, coL 2. 
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tis ere ? ait Domims Deus tuus. In the more 
corredt intei lineary verfion of Pagninus, the 
Hebrew verb, tranflated partam, is rendered 
“ frangam tnatricem''* which feems to allude 
to what John Xe RES, a learned and upright 
Jew, converted to Chriftianity in the laft cen- 
tury by the force of the arguments adduced in 
its favour by Dr. AHix, obferves, in obviating 
the objedtioas raifed againft the miraculous 
conception, that the Talmudifts affert that 
the Almighty alone has pofleffion of the three 
keys ; by which they mean, the key of the womb, 
the key of the rain, and the key of the orave.J* 
Although the appellative of Jehovah be more 
particularly applied to the firft Sephirah, or 
mod; ancient splendor ; yft it is, in many 
parts of their writings, equally applied to the 
fecond and third Sephirah. They particularly 
fpecify the Chriftian dodtrine of the emanation 
of the fecond or third perfon in the Trinity; 
and they even go fo far in the book Zohar, as 
Ks to 

• See Walton’s Polyglot on likiah, tom. iii. p. 174. 

f Sec an Addrefs to the Jews, referred to before, by John 
Xeres, pp. 83 and 84. A.s this profelyte's chamber is attefled by 
a number of merchants, who knew him in his native country of 
Saphia, on the coaii of Barhary, and as the book is undoubtedly 
authentic, it cannot be too warmly recommended to the members^ 
both of the Chriilian and jewifh community. 
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to propofe the manner in which Eve was 
TAKEN from Adam as an image of the manner 
of the emanation of the Wifdom from the en 
SAPH, or infinite fource.* As, in Egypt, the 
triangle was, in fucceding ages, confidered as 
a juft fymbol of the “ numen triflex i" fo it is 
remarkable, that, in the fame venerable book 
Zohar, the three branches of the Hebrew letter 
ScHiN are afferted to be a proper emblem of 
the three perfons that compofe the divine 
effence.f They fometimes call thefe three 
Sephiroth, spirits; at other times, the three 
AiVvufiUit or POWERS ; and, at other times, the 
three lights.^ Thus v/e fee that language 
was ranfacked for words, and nature explored 
for objedis, to di|play and to illuftrate thofe 
conceptions which they are by modern Jews 

and 


* Rabbi MenacLcm in Zohar, fol. 105, col. 3.; and Allix 

p. 169. 

f AllLxj p. 170, citing the Zohar, fol. 54, col. 2. 

t Rabbi H. Hagaon, who lived leven hundred year^ ago. 
faid, there are thril lights in God; the ancient light, 
or Kadmon ; the p u R e l i g h t ; and the purified light: 
and that thefe three make but one God.’* Allix’s Judgement, 
p. 170. The fame Rabbi Hagaon afiirmed, “Hi tres, qiu 
funt UNUM, inter fe proportionem habent, ut unum, uniens, 
et UNiTUM.” He had, in a preceding page, obferved, “ Sunt 
frincipium, €t MEDIUM, et FINIS; et hacc funt 
functus; et ell Dominus univerfi.*^ ^ bid.. 
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and modern fceptics audacioiifly denied ever 
to have entertained upon the fubje<5t. 

If the myitery of the Trinity cannot be 
found in the two firfl: verfes of the fiift chap- 
ter of GenefiS, it is. in vain to look for any 
clearer difplay of it in any other page of the 
Old Teftament. The Ancient of Days of 
Daniel, the creative Logos of St. John, and 
the INCUMBENT SpiRiT of the paraphrafts, 
Ihine forth in that page with dilfinguilhed 
luftre j with rays intimately blended, but not 
confounded. If the reluftant Chriftian will 
not difcover it there, the ancient Hebrew, 
when, as yet, there cxifted no caufe for dif- 
fembling, could ; lince not only the author of 
the Jerufalem Targum tranflates the word 
berefchithy hacacamma, sapientia ; butthe rab- 
binical do6lors, to exprefs their notion of the 
THREEFOLD POWER that made the world, in 
their cabaliftic way, in addition to that tranf- 
mutation of words, afferted, that Bara de- 
notes GOODNESS, and Helohim power. Thus 
the world was created by the union of Al- 
mighty WISDOM, GOODNES6, and POWER. 

Others found a Trinity in the three Hebrew 
letters which form the word created-, 

for », or Aleph, being the initial letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, is a known fymbol of the 
K 4 Father i 
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Father} a> or Beth, imports the Son } and “> 
fignifies Ruah, the Spirit. The reader, wlio 
has the curiofity to fee very confiderablc and 
exprefs teftimony of this nature, demonftrating 
that the ancient rabbies, in their interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, were not in reality un- 
influenced by fimilar ideas to thofe which 
Chriftians entertain concerning thefe verfes, 
may find, in Kircher,* abundance of proofs, 
and particularly in that father’s extracts from 
the author Rabbi Hakadofch, from whom the 
above quotation is taken, a rabbi fo highly 
celebrated for his piety as to have the title of 
Holy conferred on him by his nation. When I 
mention the word Trinity, a word generally 
denied to be known to the Jews, I do it not 
only on the authority of Calmet, who afl’erts, 
from Raymond Martin and Galatine, that the 
Qhaldee paraphrafts and ancient rabbies make 
exprefs mention of the Trinity in the term 
n'ty’bty, Shalifhith, or Trinitas } and of the 
THREE HYPOSTASES that compofe it in the 
words “inKl Tres in Uno ; and in 

Unus in Tribus but I (hall 
add out of Kircher an entire fentence of the 

fame 


* See CEdipus uEgyptiacus, tom. i. p. 54 2. 
f Confiilt Calnict’s Didionary or .wC word Trinity, 
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fame Hakadofch, in which all the perfons in 
the Trinity are exprefsly mentioned. It ia 
exceedingly remarkable that, in this very 
Hebrew fentence, are comprifed the myfterious 
forty-two letters, which, according to the ca- 
balifts, form another of the names of God. 
d’hVk tynpn mn p iK 

Pater Deus, Filins Deust Spiritus SanSus 
Deus, Trinus in Unitate et XJnus in Trinitate, 
The following paflage, which I lhall give 
from facred writ, unabridged, has, with great 
propriety, been confidered by moft commen- 
tators as direflly allufive to the three perfons 
in the Holy Trinity; yind the Lord appeared 
unto him, (Abraham,) in the plains of Mamre^ 
1w be fat in the tent-door in the beat of the day. 
And he lift up bis eyes and looked, and, lo ! 
THREE MEN food by him ; and, •when be faw 
them, be ran to meet them from the tent^door, and 
bowed bimfelf toward the ground, and faid, Mv 
LoRDl-f* Dr. Bedford has remarked on this 
paflage, that the vowels are added, to make it 
in the plural number, but that Abraham fpeaks 
afterwards to them in the Angular : If I have 

found 


* R. Hakadufch, apud Kircher, (FJip- iEgypl, lom.ii. p. 246. 
f Gep. xviii. i, 2, 3. 
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found favour in thv fight and that he prays 
to them as to the one Jehovah,'* There is 
alfo an obfervation of Philo on tliis text, which 
very much corroborates the fenfe affixed to it 
by Chriftian divines. He fays the whole paflage 
contains a latent myflical meaning, not to be 
communicated to every one ; and that, accord- 
H'tg to this niyftical fenfe, he was denoted 
p the great Jehovah, with his two Aw(ef/.u;, 
of which one is called ©jo; and the othei 

It would be faciificing the caule for which 
I contend, were I not, among thcfe evidences 
of a Trinity, in the Old Teftament, to enu- 
merate the text which the Jews every morning 
and evening conftantly recite, and call the 
Shema*; Hear, O Ifrael, the Loud, our Go^tJ- 
« one Lord. Ueut. vi,4. They, indeed, urge 
this as an unanfwcrable argument againft the 
Trinity, but with what juftice will be fully 
confidered hereafter. 

The following form, in which the high 
prieft was commanded folemnly to blefs the 
affembled people, has likewife been juftly con- 
fidered as indicative of the three perfons in 

the 


* Sermons at Lady Moyer’s Leflures, p. 49. 
f Philo jud.de Sacrificiis Abclis et Caini, p. 108, D. 
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the Godhead, as well as in fome degree de- 
feriptive of the feveral charafters of the great 
Father and Preserver of all things, of the 
radiant and benevolent Logos, and of that 
Spirit who is emphatically called the Com- 
forter and Giver of peace: "The Lord blefs thee 
and keep thee ! T’be Lord make his face Jhine 
upon thee, and he gracious unto thee / The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace!* This triple repetition of the awful 
name of Jehovah, incommunicable to any 
being under the rank of Deity, and the triple 
benediqlion accompanying it, pronounced, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Menachem, cited both by 
Poole and Patrick on this paflage, each time in 
a diferent accent, is the more remarkable, be- 
caufe, at the period of pronouncing it, the 
high prieft, in the elevation of his hands, 
conftantly digitos compofuit^, ut Triad a 
exprimeret'f difpofed his fingers in fuch a 
manner as to exprefs a Trinity. -}• But of 
this mode of fymbolizing the triune Deity, I 
Ihall hereafter have fomething additional, and 
not lefs curious, to report from Kircher. To 
the peculiarly-ftrong collateral evidence thus 

adduced. 


^ Numb. VI. z4, 25, 26. 

f VideRAMBAM, ct SALOMO^’ B*n Jarr HI, apwd Kircher. 
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adduced, I fliall add a few other paflages from 
facred writ, which to me appear conclufive on 
the point under confideratlon. 

In the following mod fnblimc language, 
the great infpired prophet Ifaiah delcribes a 
vifion which he was permitted to have of the 
eternal glory : I fuw the Lord fitting upon a 
throne^ high and lifted up ; and his train filled the 
temple. Above it flood the Seraphim, each with 
fix wings j and one cried to another, and faid ; 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosxsi 
the whole earth is full of his glory! That this 
repetition was not mcicly the effecl; of pro- 
found veneration in the Seraphim, but that, 
by it, a Trinity was really adored, appears 
equally evident from what alinoft immediately 
follows, which, if I miftake not, proves ftill 
more — fomething greatly lefembling that 
very Trinity in Unity, for which we have 
all along contended. Alfo 1 beard the voice of 
the 'Lov^x>, faying. Whom jhall I' fend, and who 
will go for us ?* In the Revelations, it is faid 
that the four facred animals, which compofe 
the Cherubim that fupport the everlafting 
throne, refi not day and night, faying. Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come l-j- 


• Itaiah VL 3, 8. 


f Rev iv. 8. 
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It is not, however, alone in folemn a 61 :s of 

BENEDICTION and THANKSGIVING that the 
number three is repeated; a facred Triad is, 
in the following pafiage, the immediate obieil 
of PRAYER, tiic praver of the pious Daniel^, 
and we may reft allured, that, in making it, 
the prophet ufcd vo -:ahi repetition: O Lord, 
bear -y O Lord, forpivc-, O Lord, hearken, and 
do ; defer not jor thine own fake, O MV God ! 
Dan. ix. 19. In th.is palfage the Trinii'y 
appears to be as plainly intimated, by the in- 
vocation of the three perfons who compofe it 
in the former part of the fentence, as the 
Unity is by the addrefs to the colledfive 
Godhead in the latter poition of the Icntence. 
A fimilar pafliige and a kindred mode of 
phrafeology occur in Ifaiah; The Lord n our 
judge, THE Lord is our law-giver, the Lord 
is our king: he will Jdvc us. Ifaiah xxxiii, 
22. In the very fame evangelical prophet, 
the Immortal Being, who, at veife 12 of 
chap, xlviii. had denominated himielf primus 

et NOVISSIMUS, THE FIRST AND THE LAST; 

and who, confcqucnily, was the Redeemer of 
Ifrael; in the i 6 th verfe of that chapter, de- 
clares, And now the Lord GDd and bis Spirit 
bath fent me. In this verfe, either each jjerfon 
in the Trinity is exprefsly paiticularifed, or 


we 
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we mull allow the idiom to be very fingular 
indeed 5 for, it is an idiom unprecedented be- 
fore in any known language of the earth. The 
paiTages cited above are fufficient to prove 
that this doftrine, if not revealed, for a rcafon 
given before, in lo many exprefs terms, is at 
leaft very forcibly intimated in the Old Tefta- 
ment ; and, on an impartial examination, w'c 
fhall find it plainly inculcated, where no fuch 
leafon for (hading it under a myfterious veil 
fubfifted, viz. in the New ^ejlament. 

The three perfons in the Holy Trinity are 
there clearly brought before our view in the 
following promife of the Mefliah to his in- 
quiring difciples : The Comforter, which h 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
fend in my name, he fhall teach you all things. 
John xiv. 26. It was here neceflary to ex- 
plain to them who was the promifed Com- 
forter, but not who w^as the Holy Ghoft ; nor 
yet that the Holy Ghoft was a perfon, and not 
a quality or attribute; for, it was he who was 
to teach them all things. The fame auguft 
perfonage, in another place, declares. When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will fend unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit op 
Troth, who proceedeth from rip Father, he 
fall teflify of me. John xv. 26. 


A 
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A celebrated Greek fcholar havint; Urged 
the poiiible fpurioufncfs of the text ailuiive to 
the three heavt-niy ivitneffes, 1 (hall not here 
cite it, bccaufa the laying any ftrefs upon 
evidence in the leaft degree difputable would 
be injuiiicious. In fairt, this doflrinc needs 
not the fnpport of any dubious text vvhat- 
foever, w lien there are fo many others corro- 
borative of it in the New Teflament, full as 
pointed as that omitted, and of authority that 
cannot be difputed. The bed: evidence, it will 
be dill allowed, that can poffibly be brought 
upon this fubject, is that of our blelFcd Sa- 
viour himfcir, and his exprefs teftimony has 
been already produced ; but his language is 
even dill more decided in the following paiiage, 
where he Iblcmrdy commands ills difciples to 
go and teach all nathns ; bapticr-'iig them in the 
name of the Fa rHyt, rv,7 cf the Son, auJ of tie 
Holv Ghost. iVlatl. xxviii. iq. There is a 
very remarkable pallage, not I think Uidicientty 
attended to, in St. Pan! to tiic Coiinthians, in 
which not only the perfons, but the operations 
more peculiarly appiopriate to each ot thofc 
perfons, feera to be didinftly fpccihcd : Now 
there are diverf.t/es 0/ gifts, but the same spi- 
rit; and there are diverftties of administra- 
tions, but the SAME Lord : and there are a:- 

vt rfties 
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verfitiet of operations ; but it is the same 
God, who •uoorketb all in all. i Cor. xii. It is 
unnecelTary to fwell this increafing volume 
with an enumeration of all the various texts 
upon a point fo obvioufly manifeft in the New 
Teftament; and, therefore, I (hall clofe this 
part of the evidence by an infertion of another 
paflage of the fame infpired apoftle in this 
epiftle, which, indeed, may well ferve in the 
place of a hoft of them. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, bevoith you 
all! 2 Corinth, xiii. 14. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^he remarkable Teftimony o/* Philo JuDirus.~ 
‘The Sentiments of the ancient yeu'i/h Rabbi, 
as given in the two famous Books, the Sephir 
Jetzirah and the Zohar. — Decifions of 
other celebrated Rabbi on the SubjeSl. — ^he 
hieroglyphic Symbols by which the Jews an» 
ciently defignated the My fiery of the Trinity. — 
The frjl Symbol the Sephiroth, or Three 
Great Splendors. — StriSlures on the ancient 
Cabala. — The ancient fymbolical Method 
of writing the Name Jehovah, vz. by 
three ]oiiS, enclofed in a Circle. — In the 
ancient myflical CbaraBer, fuppofed, like the 
Devinagari CharaSler of India, to have 
been revealed by Angels, the Job, the firfl 
initial Letter of that Name, accompanied with 
a Triangle. — The three Perjim in the 
Divine Essence Jometimes compared, by the 
Rabbies, to the three collateral Branches of the 
Hebrew Letter Schin. — The fymbolical Man- 
ner in which the High Brief gave bis folemn 
BenediSHon to the People, reprefented by an 
Engraving. — The tnojl important and ex- 

L prejfivt 
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prrjive SymBol, the Hebrew ChBrUBIM.— 
Its Origin and Purport extenjhely inveftigatedy 
and Pbilo Judaus and Jofepbus referred to 
for an Explanation of the National Sentiments 
on that SuhjeB. — The Refult of ib: whole 
preceding Difquiftion is, that the DoSlrine 
of the Trinity was certainly, though ob-^ 
fcurely, known to the ancient Jews. 

A fter bringing befo. - the view of the 
reader the preceding folid body of evi- 
dence, which, fummed up together, amounts 
to little lefs than demonftration, efpecially 
when it ihall be conlidered from what high 
authority no inconfiderable portion of that 
evidence is derived, I might ftand excufed from 
citing the teftimony of Philo, were not that 
teftimony too pertinent and too important to 
be entirely omitted. To the objeftion, that 
Philo’s mind was deeply infefted with the 
prevailing philofophy of the times, or, in other 
words, that he Platonifed, it will be fufficient 
for the prefent to reply, that, if Philo Pla- 
tonifed, Plato, long before the age of Philo, 
Judaifed, as will be amply evinced in a future 
page. His opinion of a certain plurality exift- 
ing in the Deity has been noticed before j as 
well in that remarkable palTage prelerved to 

US 
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W by Eufebms, (for, the original does not ap- 
pear in any edition of iPhilo’s works now ex- 
tant,) relative to the isarefey 0SOV, or fub- 
ordinate God, as in the quotations recently 
adduced to eftablifli the divinity of the third 
Sephirah. I lhall now likewife add, that Philo 
is as exprefs as words can enable him to be on 
the limitation the number of tho/e perlbns 
to THREE> as is evident in the following 
paflages, well known, and frequently referred 
to, for the illuftration of this fubjeft. I have 
not room to infert them at length, (though 
the purport of them all is much elucidated by 
the fentences which immediately precede and 
follow,) but fhall faithfully give the fubftance. 
In the firft of the remarkable paflages alluded 
to, which occurs in the traA on the Cherubim, 
fpeaking of the eternal Ens, or e uv, he aflerts, 
that, “ in the one true God there are two 
fupreme and primary Avvx[iet;, or powers, 
whom he denominates Ayx^oT^ra kxi E^ao’iav, 
that is, GOODNESS and authority; and that 
there is a third and mediatorial power 
between the two former, who is the Aoyog.”* 
In the fecond, which is that in his diflertation 
concerning the facrifices of Abel and Cainj-f* 
L 2 Philo 

• Vide Philonis Judaei Differt. de Cherubim, p.86, F.G. 
t DiiTert, de Sacriheiu Abells et Caini, p. loS. B. 
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Philo is ftill more explanatory} for, fpeaking 
of the fame c av appearing to Abiaham, he 
acquaints us, that “ He came attended by his 
two moft high and puid'ant powers, pkinci- 

PALITY and GOODNESS } (if oiv o fA(a 'f T^irjxf 
(pavTUff-ias sutifyct^STO rti o^ctrixv » HIMSKLE 

in the middle of thole powers} and, though 
ONE, exhibiting to the dilcerning foul the ap- 
pearance of THREE.” In a third padage he 
is ftill more dccifivc} foi. he fays, narij^ [aiv 
T uii $Xup 0 fAsa-sf, " the Father of ale is in 
the middle}” and, as if to prevent any polfibi- 
lity of thofe powers being miftaken for mere 
attributes, he alligns to each of them adtive 
perfonal properties, and denominates one the 
POWER CRE.-VTOR, and the other the power 
REGAL. He then adds, the power creator 
is ©ic?, God} the regal power is called 
Kug/ej, Lord.* 

I asn now to demonftrate that the ancient 
Jewifti rabbies abfolutely, although not pub- 
licly, profefl'ed the dodfrine of a Trinity, by a 
more paiticular examination of their various 
allegorical alluiions on the fubjedt, and the 
fymbols by which they typified it. Thole 
fymlx)ls, fo far as objects in the animated 
world were concerned, muft necefl’arily be very 

few 


DiiTcrt. de AWabamo, p, 2S71 F. 
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few in number ; fince, to form the image of 
fimilinideof a living creatine, divine or hu- 
man, they confiilered in fome degree as an in- 
fraction of the fecond commandment. Their 
figures of the cherubim, therefore, made by 
the command of tlie Deity himfclf, are the 
only emblems of that kind allufive to the plu- 
rality which. It will prefently appear, they did 
believe to exift in the Godhead. But, in the 
moral and intelledlual woild, to what an ex- 
tent the Jews, as well as all the other Orientals, 
carried their lymbolical allufions, when the 
fymbol did not tend to promote idolatry, is 
evident from a multitude of allegories and 
coinparifons to be found in the rabbinical and 
tahnudical books. The reader may form fomc 
judgement both of theii' pronenefs to lym- 
bolize, and their mode of fymbolizing, from 
the following very curious palfage in the 
Mischna.* R.Akiba alks, Why do they 
tie a fcarlet ft ting upon the head of the fcape- 
goat ?" I'he anivver returned is, “ Becaufe it 
is laid, though yoiir Jins be as fcarlet^ thty [hall 
be os •white as Jnow" Ifaiah i. t8. indeed, we 
need not defeend fo low down as to the period 
w))en the Mischna was written, fince we fjnd 
L 3 this 

• Vide Ml $gHK A, l}b. Shabb.ith, tom. ii. cap. 9, p, 36, edi* 
ore Surenhulio. Amitcrdain, 1699. 
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this ftyle of writing; prevailing fo. early as the 
days of Solomon, Mfhofe book of Provirbs is 
a remarkable proof of the pr^pminancy of 
this fymbolical mode of enforcing truth. The 
famous book Zohar, and the Sephir Jetzirah, 
are crowded with fintilies and hyperboles in the 
Oriental way } and the pages of Plulo, are fo 
gaudily arrayed in this kind of decoration as 
very often to ohfcure, rathe** than to elucidate, 
his fubje£f. Of the two former books, fince, 
through the medium of Dr. Allix, I have had. 
fuch frequent occafion to refer to them, and 
muft fo often cite them in the fuccceding 
pages, the r^der may poffibly pot be difpleafed 
with a fliort account of each from Mr. Bafnage, 
the faithful hiftprian of the latter Jews. 

The myfteries of the cabala were, ac- 
cording to the Jews, originally taught by the 
Almighty himfelf to Adam in the garden of 
Paradife. In them, they affert, are wrapt up 
the profoundefl; truths of rdigion, which, to 
be fully conaprehended by finite beings, are 
obliged to be revealed through the, medium of 
allegory and fimilitude ; in the fame inanner 
as angels can only render themfelyes vifible 
upon earth, and palpable to the fenfes of men, 
by affuming a fubtle body of refined matter. 
AU the patriarchs of the ancient vyorld had 
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their feparate angels to inftrufl them in thefe 
myfterious arcana j and Mofes himfelf was 
initiated into them by the illuftrious fpirit, 
Metatron. This cabaliftic knowledge, or 
knowledge traditionally received, (for, that is 
the import of the original woid K abb At,) 
was, during a long revolution of ages, tranC- 
mitted verbally down to all the great charac- 
teis celebrated in Jewifli antiquity; among 
whom, both David and Solomon were deeply 
converlant in its moft hidden myftcries. No- 
body, however, had ventured to commit any 
thing of this kind to paper, before Simeon 
JocHAiDEs, a famous rabbi and martyr of the 
fecond century, by divine affiftance, as the 
Jews affirm, compoled the Zohar. I have 
not room to infert, from M. Bafnage, any 
more particular account of the contents of 
this famous book, than that it abounds with 
myftical emblems, and a fpecies of profound 
fpeculative divinity, unfathomable, for the 
moft part, by thofe who are unacquainted 
with the peculiar cuftoms, manners, and ca* 
baliitical theology, of the Hebrews, ♦ A- 

midft, however, a vaft mafs of matter, and a 
confufgd jargon of ideas, to be exped'tcd truin 
4 corapofition which combines the notions of 
D 4 

• SfC Bafi^age’s Hiftury of the Jews, p. 185* 
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fo many various people and of fuch different 
periods, much folid information is to be 
gleaned 5 and, though both the age and cre- 
dit of the book have been attempted to be 
ihaken by fume Chridians of Unitarian prin- 
ciples, yet, as Dr, Allix obferves, its authen- 
ticity was never doubted by the Jews them- 
felves. It is a treafure of the mod ancient 
rabbinical opinions in thec'ogy ; and, of its 
fidelity in detailing thofe opinions, the fame 
author has advanced this remarkable proof, 
that the very fame notions which prevail 
in the Zohar are to be found in the be- 
ginning of the Rabboth, which books the 
Jews affert to be more ancient than even 
the Talmud.* Thus, were the Zohar an- 
nihilated, fufficient evidence would not be 
wanting to edablilh the facts for which we 
contend. 

The Sephir Jetzirah, or Book of the 
Creation, is the compofitiqn next in cabalidic 
fame to the Zohar } and though, without any 
foundatiqn, afcfil^ed tq the Patriarclt Abra- 
ham, yet it undqubtedly cqntains drqng in^ 
ternal evidence qf yery remqte antiquity. 
Rabbi Akiba, qne qf the mpd rfcnqwned fop 
learning among all the Jewifh doctors, whq 

fiourilhed 

• Allix^s Judgement of the ancient Jewifh Church, p. 177. 
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floui'iflicd in the beginning of the fecond 
century, is fuppofed to have been the real 
author. Abiaham Poftellus, cited in a for- 
mer page, fil'd prefented this famous book 
to the Chriftiai) world, with a Latin tranf- 
lation and a commentary, printed at Paris 
in 1552. Rittangelius, a converted Jew, 
puhlifhed another Latin verfion of it, at Am- 
derdam, 1642, with large explanatory notes, 
both by himfclf and other learned men of 
that period. I'he rage and hatred of Akiba 
againft the Chriftians were lb intenfe, that 
he is allerted by Father Pezron* to have al- 
tered the Hebrew text to anlwer a particular 
objeftion urged by them againft the Jews. 
If, therefore, any arguments in favour of the 
Trinity Ihould be difeovered in the Sephir 
Jetzirah, they cannot fail of having addi- 
tional effect upon the mind of the reader, 
when coming from fo hoftile a quarter. But 
there are fuch arguments in that book, and 
Riftangel has principally founded upon them 
a inoft elaborate defence of the Trinity. The 
reajder w^l not be furpriied at this apparent 

inconfifteucy 


• See the paflage evtra«JleU from this fithcr, in the article Aki- 
ba, in the General Dictionary ; which article confirms tlie punic a- 
lars here mentioned relative to th;it ftmous r^bbi. It wa4 written 
by S AL £# who publiihed the Ko k a n • 
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inconfiftency in Akiba, when I inform hifn, 
that, though this furious zealot could thus 
treacheroufly and malignantly againft the ad> 
hercnts of Jcfus Chrift, yet there wrs a Mef~ 
jfiab who appeared in his own time, i. e. about 
the year 136 after Chrift, in whom he be- 
lieved the ancient prophecies to be fulfilled. 
This was that famous impoftor, named Bar- 
CocHEBAS, whofe rapid uccefs and fangui- 
nary" devaftations through all Paleftine and 
Syria filled Rome itfelf with alarm and afto- 
niftiment. In this barbarian, fo well calcu- 
lated by his cruelty to be the Meffiah, accord- 
ing to the perverted conceptions of the Jews, 
Akiba declared that prophecy of Balaam, a 
flat Jhall rife out of facob^ was accomplilhed. 
Hence the impoftor took his title of Bar- 
CocHRBAS, or fin of tbe ftar j and Akiba not 
only publicly anointed him King of tub 
Jews, and placed an imperial diadem upon 
his head} but followed him to the field at 
the head of four-and-twenty thoufand of his 
difciples, and a£led in the capacity of mafter 
of his horie. To crufh this dangerous infur- 
xe£tton, which happened in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, Julius Severus, prefect of 
Britain, one of the greateft commanders of 
the age, was recalled, and diipatched from 

Rome} 
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Rome j who re- took Jerulklem, burnt that 
metropolis to the ground, and fowed tire ra» 
ins with fait. A deftiny, more terrible than 
even that to which the mad . cnthuliafm of 
Akiba had been the occahon of dooming 
many thoufand Chriftlans, now awaited the 
patron t)f the pretended Mefliah ; for, Adrian 
ordered his flefh to be torn off with iron 
combs, and the remains of his lacerated body 
to be afterwards confumed by a flow fire. 
gar-Cochebas himfelf perifhed in the at« 
tack upon Bether, a flrong city not far 
from Jerufalem, whither he had retired widi 
an innumerable multitude of his followers * 
and the Jewifh Hiftory, fufficiently bloodj' 
as it is in every page, records no fa£l more 
horrible than the promifeuous and undiftin- 
guifhed flaughter of thofe Jews.* 

Before I can proceed to the confideration 
of certain fymbols peculiar to the Hebrews, 
from which it is evident their forefathers 
had, if not the moft perfe6l, yet very ftrong, 
conceptions of fuch a plurality of perlbns 
exiffing in the divine effence, as Chriflians 

denominate 

• Confult, for what relates to the rabbUiical accounts, B^fnage’^ 
Hiftory of the Jews, p. 518, and the various authors cited by 
hillorian ; and, for what concerns the Romans, Taciti Annal. lib, 
iv» p, ia6, edit. Variorum, 1673. 
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denominate a Trinity, it is necefTary that the 
laft and moft formidable argument, which 
has been urged by modern Ji daifm ,to over- 
throw this grand tenet of the Cl riftian 
church, (hould be attentively examined. In 
the firft book, which is intituled Brracotu, 
or blfjingi, of that famous code of Hebia'.c 
traditional laws, the Miscuna,* it isenjoineil, 
as an indirpenfablc duty, t^ ''very Jew, that, 
twice at lead in each day, that is, at the 
time of rifing in the morning, or, rather, at 
the rifitig of the jun, and at the jicriod of leti- 
ring to reft, or fun Jet, he (hoidd folemnly re- 
cite what is there called the Shfma, which 
conftfts of thefe woids: Hear, 0 If'rael! the 
Lord, our God, is one Lord. This cuftom, 
which is as ancient as the days of our Sa- 
viour, if not as that remote period when the 
law was given from Sinai, they have founded 
upon the following paffage in Deuteronomy ; 
jlnd tbefe words, which I command thee this day, 
Jhall he in thine heart j and thou fhalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and Jholt talk of them 
when thou fittejl in thy houf ’e, and when thou 
walkefi by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. Deut. vi. 7 . Their 

daily 

• See Mischna, Tiile Ccracoth, tom. i. p. i, cdiiore Suren-^ 
hufio, 1 698, 
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daily and undeviatinjf cuftom of reciting the 
text preceding, in confequcnce of thefc words» 
is, as BiOiop Patiick, on the pafliigc, ob- 
fcrves, “ to take the precept in a very dilate 
I'enfc.” The anfwer, however, of our Lord 
to the inquifitivc lawyer, as it plainly alludes 
to this piecept, fo it apparently juftifies the 
confequent ul'age. His queftion was, M’bicb 
was the fir ft and great commandment of the taw ? 
To which Jcfub aitlwers, in the words of the 
Shema; Hear, OLraelI the Lord, oor 
God, is one Lord. Mark xii. 29. From 
this anfwer of our Saviour, it has been fup- 
pofed, by fome learned commentators, that 
he not only adopted the cuftom himfelf, but 
farther complied with the attendant precept 
in the following vci fe, and alfo wore the phy- 
lactery. This prayer is called the Shema, 
becaufe Shema is the initial word of tiie 
Hebrew fentence fo repeated, and fignifies 
Hear. 

The Jews, I have obferved, urge the daily 
recitation of this text, fo exprefs upon the 
Vnity of God, as an unanfwerable argument 
againft the doClrine of the Chriftian Trinity: 
but, while they do this, they have acknow- 
ledged that it is fomewhat extraordinary and 
perplexing, that the name of God ftiould be 

thrice 
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thrice repeated }* and, as to the Christiaks 
themfelves, againft whom it is urged as an 
argument fo irrefragable, are almoft una- 
nimous, that, in this very fentence, there is 
a plain indication of a Trinity. If the read- 
er will turn to the original in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, he will there find, in the iirfl; and lafl; 
words of this text, two letters of an uncom- 
mon magnitude, viz, the jt Ain, and the n, 
Daleth i of which a fimilar inllance does not 
occur in the whole volume of the ancient 
Scriptures. The remarkable diftinflion of 
thefe letters, the Jews themfelves allow, was 
intended to denote a deep and latent myflery 
in the words. But (ince, in enforcing the 
Unity of God, a doctrine fo plainly and ex- 
preiHy inculcated in this and various other 
paflages, no myftery could be intended, their 
opponoits, with great juftice, apply it to 
mean the ipy fiery of the Trinity in Unity. 
** They infifl, that it alludes to the manner in 
which God is one ; that the Unity of the 
divine Eflence is an Unity that has nothing in 

common 

• See Bi(hop Patrick on the paflage, who makes this remark ; 
and immediately adds : ** The Jews confefs that here are meant 
three Mi doth, or properues; which they fometimes call three 

FACtt, or EMANATIONS^ Ot SANCTIFICATIONS, Of NVMI- 

a AT 1 o N s ; though they will not call them three paasoNS*** Tom. 
V. p. too, 4to, lyoov 
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common with that of other beings which fall 
under number ; and that, as the Jews, in 
their book of Prayers, exprefs it, God is a«ai, 
ntn unicus."* The Hebrew text, literally 
tranflated, runs thus : Hear, O Ifraei! Jeho- 
vah, OUR God, Jehovah, one ; and Dr, 
Bedford, a very excellent Hebrew fcholar, ob- 
ferves, that this mode of rendering the paf- 
fage perfeftly agrees not only with the He- 
brew text, but with the mode of accenting 
ufed by the ancient Jews ; “ for, the accent 
pefick, between the two laft words, being a 
di tingnifhing accent, requires fome paufe or 

As a farther illuftration of this text, I (hall 
now, accoiding to a prior promife, prc- 
fent the reader with a paflage which the 
authors of the Univerfal Hiftory have ex- 
tracted from a production which I have not 
been fo fortunate as to procure ; “ Rabbr 

S MEON Ben Jochai, in his Zohar, a book 
by the Jews acknowledged to have been writ- 
ten before the Talmud, if not before Chrilb, 
quotes the expolition of this text by Rabbi 
Ibba to this purport j that the iirfl of thefe’ 

facred 

♦ Allix’s Judgement, pp- I2I, 268 ; in the latter of which page* 
the original Hebrew is quoted, 

t Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lectures, p.53t ofl. 1741, 
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facrcd appellatives of Jehovah, which is the 
incommunicable name of God, means the 
Father ; by Elohim is meant the Son, who 
is the fountain of all knowledge ; and by the 
fecond Jehovah is meant the Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from them, and he is called a- 
CHAD, ONE, becaufe God is one. Ibba adds, 
that this myftery was not to be revealed till 
the coming of the Meflic’h. The author of 
the Zohar goes on, and applies the word holy, 
which is thrice repeated in the vifion of I- 
faiah, to the three persons in the Deity, 
whom he elfewhere calls three su;s’s, or 

LIGHTS; THREE SOVEREIGNS, WITHOUT BE- 
GINNING AND WITHOUT END !”• Although 
it by no means appears, that this daily and 
punilual recitation of the Shema is abfo- 
lutely commanded the Jews in holy writ : yet 
it will readily be acknowledged, that the wor- 
fliip of oaf God was not only enforced by the 
fuft precept of the decalogue, but by the 
whole weight of the legiflative authority of 
Mofes, and by all the addrelTes to the Deity 
of the prophets who fucceeded him. The 
reafon of the Unity being fo expreflly infilled 
upon is evident. 

Early 

^ See the Anctent Univerfal Hiibry« vol. ill. p. 1 firll o6l. 
edition. 
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Early and univerfally as the ancient pa« 
gan world was immerfed in the grofs dark- 
nefs of polytheifm, the unity of God was 
thus inceflaiitly iuculcated upon the chofen 
people of Jehovah, to preferve them un- 
fpotted from the idolatrous pollutions of 
their Afiatic neighbours. Jehovah, there- 
fore, is called the one God in oppofition to 
the multifarious deities, the innumerable 
idols of AlTyria and Egypt, not in oppofition 
to, or irr degradation of, thofe two facred 
perfonages, who, in various places of holy 
writ, are peculiarly diftinguiftied by the 
fame auguft title of Deity, and whofe claims 
to divinity are therefore eftabliftied upon that 
lafting bafis. Jehovah is denominated the 
TRUE God in contra-diftinction to the falle 
Baalim and the bafe Cabari, and not in 
difparagemcnt or his co-equal and co-eflcntial 
participators of the eternal throne: he is 
called the living God in derifion of the 
inanimate deities which were fabricated of 
wood and maible, of gold, filver, and mean- 
er, metals ; deities who had e^es, yet /aw 
not', earSf and heard not % mouths, and taped 
not, 

Jehovah, then, indicates the unity of the 
eflencej Elohim, as has been repeatedly 
M obferved. 
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obferved, points out that, in this unity, there 
is a plurality exifting, in a manner of which 
we can at prefent have no clear conception, 
no more than we have of other parts of the 
myfterious economy of the invifible w'orld. 
In regard to the obftinate infidelity of the 
Jews, who perfift in confidering the latter 
word as Angular, there {fill remains one un- 
anfwerable argument againft ti.:m, mentioned 
by M. Bafnage ; for, when hard prefied on 
this point, their anceftors conftantly anfwer- 
ed, that the plurality implied in it relates to 
the attributes of God, his goodnefs, his wif- 
dom, and his power. Thus, alfo, when they 
are prefied in refpe6t to the phrafe, let us 
MAKE, they obviate every idea of its being 
only a term exprefilve merely of the eminent 
dignity of the fpeaker, when they refer us 
for an explanation of it to his Beth din 
SHEL MAALA, or houfe of counfel. They like- 
wife affirm, that Mofes, to whom they are 
unanimous the Spirit of God didlated, even 
to the very words which he wrote, on a fud- 
den withdrew his hand when he was about to 
write the words, Let us tmke man after our 
ewn image -y reprefenting to the Deity, that 
his Unity would be injured by fo polytheifti- 
cal an expreffion, and that it would be the 

means 
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means of eftablifhing, upon his authority, 
the pernicious doflrine of two Principles ; 
but the Deity again and again aflured him, 
that be muft write as he had diftated, without 
perplexing himfelf with the confcquences 
that might arife to thofe who were refolved to 
err.* 

The compound figures of the Cherubim, 
which arc deferibed in Ezekiel as attendant 
upon the eternal Shechinaii, have been con- 
fidered, by authors of high repute, not only 
as indicative of a plurality in the Godhead, 
but as ftrikingly emblematical of the peculiar 
attributes of the three auguft perfonages who 
compofe it. As an extended confideration of 
this ftupendous fymbol will lead to an eluci- 
dation of many abfeure points in the geneial 
hcology of Afia, and will gradually lead us 
)ack to the fubjedt more immediately before 
IS, the theological rites of Hindo/lan, I (hall 
afily obtain the pardon of my readers for 
;oing hereafter pretty much at large into a 
ubjedl at once fo curious and fo profound, 
'or the prefent, let us attend to that very ce- 
ibrated fymbol of Deity, its emanations and 
ttributes, called by the cabalifts the Sephi- 

OTH. 

IM 2 To 

♦ Eafnage’s Hillory of the Jew*;, p. 287. 
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To enter with any minutenefs into the 
myfteries of the Sephiroth, in which are con- 
tained the profoundeft arcana of their art, 
would be a talk equally tedious and unprofit- 
able. I (hall principally confine myfelf to 
the confideration of what the moft refpcft- 
able of their rabbies have written concerning 
thofc three fuperior Sepbirot’' which have been 
generally efteemed by Chriftian divines, who 
have made the Jcvvilli antiquities their ftudy, 
as allufive to the Trinity. The plural term 
Sephiroth may be underftood in a twofold 
acceptation : in its proper and primary fenfe 
it fignifies enumerations; but, by the ca- 
balifts, it is more generally ufed in the fenfe 
of SPLENDORS, from a Hebrew root fignifying 
to Ihine with the purity and brightnefs of the 
SAPPHIRE-STONE, as the word is rendered in 
Exodus xxiv. lo. Underftood in this latter 
fenfe, the expreflion is eminently illuftrative 
of the meaning of the cabalifts, fince the Se- 
phiroth are reprefented as iffuing from the fu- 
preme En Saph, or infinite fource, in the 
fame manner as light iffues from the sun. 
The whole number of the Sephiroth is ten; 
and they are reprefented in the writings of 
the cabaliftic doctors by various fymbols j 
fometimes by the figure of a tree with ex- 
tended 
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tended branches ; and, at other times, by ten 
different circles included one within the other 
and gradually leflening to the centre. The 
former fymbol required too large a plate for 
the fize of an o<Slavo volume, but there is an- 
nexed an engraving of the latter from M. 
Bafnage. The tree of the Sephiroth is a 
very curious fymbol, and very much refem- 
blcs, fays Calmet, what, in the fchools, they 
call Porphyry’s tree, to fliew the different 
categories of ens, or Being. Of this tree 
the Rabbi Schabte, in the book Jetzirah, 
writes as follows : “ Arbori funt radices, et 
de radice confurgit germen, et de germine 
prodeuut rami, et funt tres gradus, radix, 
GERMEN, rami ; et totum hoc eft arbor 
UNA : tantum haec eft differentia inter illas, 
abfeonditum et manifeftum ; quia radix, quas 
eft abfeondita, patefacit influentiam fuam in 
germine, et unit fe germini; germen veio 
manifeftat influentiam fuam in ramis, et unit 
fe ipfis ramis qui pullulant ex ipfo, et in fura- 
ma omnes adharent, et uniunt fe ipfi radici, 
qiibd, nifi influentia radicis eflet germen, rami 
omnes exficcarentur : ita ut earn ob caufam 
base arbor vocetur una.”* The fubftanceof 
which paflage is, that, as the tiee is compofed 
M 3 of 

* Sephir Jetzirah, apud Crdip. ^gypr. torn. ii. p. 29'. 
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of the root, the trunk, and the branches, 
and thefe are infeparable ; fo is the Supreme 
Being, who may be denominated the root, 
infeparable from the other Sephiroth, who 
may be confidered as the branches, and as re- 
ceiving all their virtue and nourilhment from 
that root. 

M. Bafnage, indeed, who has entered very 
extenfively into the fubje6l of the Sephiroth, 
has adopted on this fubjet. the fentiments of 
the modern Jews whofe hiftory he writes, and 
is of opinion, that all the ten Sephiroths are 
alike to be confidered as the attributes of God; 
and blames Chriftians for taking advantage of 
the rapturous expreflions which the Jews 
make ufe of on that fubjeft, to make them 
fpeak of the doctrine of a Trinity. To ob- 
viate the ill effects which may arife from the 
authority of that hiftorian, it is necelTary to 
deraonftrate to the reader, that, whatever 
may be the fentiments of the modern Jews, 
their ancellors made a very confiderable dif- 
tinclion in regard to the three fuperior Sephi- 
roths whom they invariably regarded as pkr- 
soNALiTiES; whereas the feven inferior were 
alone confidered as attribiiles. The writer, 
lift cited from the Sephir Jetzirah, is de- 
cifive upon this point; for, almoft immediately 

after 
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after he adds : “ Corona summa, quie eft 
myfterium centri, ipfa eft radix abfcondita j 
et TRES MENTES suPERioRES futit gcrmcn, 
quae uniunt feTe in centre, quod eft radix 
earum j septem ve:b numerationes, quae 
funt rami, uniunt fe germini, quod refert 
mentes ; et omnes fe uniunt in centro, quod 
eft radix in myfterio nominis radicalis et effen- 
tialis ; quae radix influit in omnes, et unit 
omnes influentia fua.” Hence they call the 
feven laft middoth,* or Meafures, that is to 
fay, the attributes and charadters which are 
vifible in the works of God ; and this is con- 
fefted in plain words by the great cabalift. 
Rabbi Menachem de Rekanati : “ Tres pri- 
mariae numerationes, quae funt intellectua- 
LEs, non vocantur MENsuRAs/’-f- 

The firft Sephirah, who is denominated 
Kether, the crown; Kadmon, the purs 
light ; and En Saph, the infinite ; is the om- 
nipotent Father of the Univerfe ; accord- 
ing to that fpirited exclamation in Ifiiah, 
xxviii, 5 : In that day jb all the yebovah of Ho/ls 
be for a crow'n of glorv and iov a diadem 
OF BEAUTY U 7 iic tbc ref due oj bis people. The 
M 4 fecond 

• Se^’n’r Jet/irah, apud CTclip. .^gvpt. tom. ii. p. 297. 
f Rabbi Mtnichem, cited iy Rittangel in the notcb to h s edi- 
tion of the Sephir Jetziidh, p. 193. 
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lecond is the Cochma, whom we have fuffi- 
clently proved, both from facrcd and rabbini- 
cal writings, to be the creative wisdom. The 
third is the Binah, or heavenly intelli- 
gence, whence the Egyptians had their 
CNEPH, and Plato his Nk? He is 

the Holy Spirit who infpired .'ic prophets; 
and who, although in a very different manner 
from that cneph and that Na;, pervades, ani- 
mates, and governs, the b^undlefs univefe. 

I have obferved, in a note in a former page, 
that Rabbi Hagahon affirmed, that there were 
three lights in God, the ancient light, 
the PURE LIGHT, and the purified light. 
By this exprcffion, the rabbi undoubtedly 
meant the three firft Sephiroth ; and the idea 
of Hagahon may be very plainly traced both 
in the apocryphal and genuine books of 
Scripture, This rabbinical notion of the 
THREE lights difcovers itfelf in the book 
of Wifdom, vii. 26. Wisdom (Cochma, 
the fecond Sephirah) is the brightness of 
the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God, and the image 
of bis goodnefs. An expreffion alfo, remark- 
ably fimilar, occurs in St. Paul himfelf ; who, 
having been brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, was, vre may well fuppofe, fully 

acquainted 
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acquainted with all the doctrines of the 
ancient fynagoguej for, fpeaking of Chrift, 
he calls him- the brightness of his Fa- 
ther's GLORY, and the express image of bis 
perfon. Hcb. i. 3. It is not improbable that, 
in allufion to this very ancient fymbol of 
the Tree of the Sephiroth, in various parts 
of the Old Tcftament, the Logos himfelf 
is figuratively denominated the branch. 
We find, in Zechariah iii. 8, Jehovah, fpeak- 
ing of the Mefliah, declares. Behold, I will 
bring forth my fervant, the branch j and, 
again, in the fame prophet, vi. 12, the 
Mefliah is called, the Man wbofe name Jhall 
be THE BRANCH, and be Jhall grow up 
OUT of bis place', that is, (obferves Lowth 
on the paflTage,) from the stock or family 
of David : and be Jhall build the temple of the 
Lord, 

It is of thefe three fuperior Sephiroth, of 
thefe fublimc and living Spirits, who, from 
all eternity, have dwelt together, “ in the 
fecret and profound abyfs of the Divinity, 
in the centre of inacceflible light,” that 
Rabbi Ifaac, another famous commentator 
on the Jetzirah, fpeaks, when he raptu- 
roufly calls them, “ Numerationes altifli- 
pias, quae ppflident thronum unum, in quo 

fedet 
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fedet Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Domi- 
ros, Deus Sabaotii.”* It is of thefe that 
Rabbi Akiba himf-lf, as cited in the fame 
Scphir Jctzirah, fixteen hundred years ago 
faid “ Unus eft Spiritus Deorum iven- 
tiiun, Vox, et Spiritus, et Verbum ; et 
hie eft Spiritus Sanclitatis.”'j* It is of thefe 
that the often-cited rabbi, S. Hagahon, ufes 
terms nearly fimiJar: “ Unus eft Spiritus 
Deorum viventium. Vox, Sp ”itus, et Ver- 
bum, quae UNUM flint.” And, finally, it 
is of thefe that the great Rambam, (that 
is, Maimonides,) the moft iliuilrious of all 
their rabbies, bears this folemn teftimony : 
“ Corona summa priraordialis eft Spiritus 
Deorum viventium, et sapientia ejus eft 
Spiritus de Spiritu, et in tell i gentile, a- 
quae ex Spiritu. Et tametfi res horum 
myftcriorum diftinguantur in sapientia, in- 
telligentia, et scientia, nulla tamen in- 
ter eas diftinCiio quoad effentiam eft, quia 
FINIS ejus annexus eft principio ejus, et 
PRiNCiPiuM FiNi ejus, ct MEDIUM compre- 
henditur ab eis.”J More pointed attefta- 
tion than the above, and under their own 

hand, 

* Jftzirah, apud Kircher, tom. ii. p. 292. 

f jetzimh cum notis Rittangel, cap. i. fee, 9. 

J Ranibam, apaJ Khclicr, to.u.ii. p. 29;. 
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hand, cannot well be brought in proof, 
that the ancient Jewifh rabbi did, in rea- 
lity, conceive the three firft Sepi^)(oth, or 
SPLENDORS, to ftiinc with a degree of luflrc 
peculiar and intrinfic ; that they were Be- 
ings eternal and intellectual, while the re- 
maining Sephiroth were nothing more than 
the perfections and attributes of Deity. 

The names of thofe Sephiroth are, Gedu- 
LAH, Strength or Severity ; Gebutah, Mer- 
cy or Magnificence; Tipheroth, Beauty; 
Nersah, Victory or Eternity; Hod, Glory; 
Jesod, the Foundation; Malcuth, or the 
Kingdom. This is the order in which they 
are arranged in the circular table engraved in 
the work of M. Bafnage, of which I have 
prefented the reader with a copy. The circle, 
being the moft perfeCl of figures, denotes the 
perfection of Deity and its attributes. That 
Deity, infinite in his nature, and otherwife 
incomprehenfible to man, has chofen to ma- 
nifeft himfelf by his attributes, as the foul 
mani felts herfelf by aCts of wifdom and vir- 
tue. As the virtue, latent in the ■ coal, is 
difplayed by the flame which it diffufes ; fo is 
the glory of the Deity revealed by the emana- 
tions which proceed from him. To illuftrate 
their fentiments, the Jews have imagined 

ceitain 
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certain conduits, or canals, through which 
the influences of the Splendors are communi- 
cated, and glide into one another. The per- 
fections of God are the pillars which fup- 
port the univerfe. Mercy illumines justice, 
and BEAUTY decorates strength. The fe- 
phirotic canals, which are twenty-two in 
num'ber, correfponding to that of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, convey the influ- 
ences throughout the whole 'ircumference of 
creation, harmonifing all the orders of being, 
and regulating all the operations of nature. 
Thefe canals never afeend j for, as the fource 
of the terreftriai rivers is in the lofty and 
inacceflible mountains; fo docs the celeftial 
ftream of the Sephiroth fpring up out of the 
remote and inexhauflible fountain of the 
Godhead. The romantic imaginations of the 
rabbi have conceived no lefs than fifty gates, 
which are fo many degrees of wifdom, and 
fo many avenues to the attainment of fub- 
lime and myfterious truths. It is incum- 
bent on men that they ftudy the myste- 
ries before they can receive the influx of 
DIVINE light. But the progrefs through 
thefe gates, of the candidate for celeftial wif- 
dom, is exceedingly flow, and obftrufted by 
numerous difficulties. Mofes is lecorded to 

have 
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have pafled through the forty-ninth, and Jo- 
fhua, his fucceflbr, to have reached the forty- 
eighth ; but neither Mofes himfelf, nor even 
Solomon, who in wifdom furpafled all man- 
kind, could ever open the fiftieth gate, which 
leads immediately into the prefence of the En 
Saph, the Infinite and Omnipotent God, whom 
no mortal ever yet beheld or could fully com- 
prehend.* 

I ftiould not have dwelt fo long on thefe 
particulars, but for the very ftriking re- 
femblance which fubfifts between this re- 
lation and what has ])revioufly occurred 
concerning the rites of initiation into the 
Mithratic and Eleufynian myfteries ; the Sux 
fuTx, or DIVINE LIGHTS, difplayed in them, 
during that fplendid exhibition, to the view 
of the INITIATED ; and the intellectual 
LADDER and SIDEREAL GATES, mentioned in 

Celfus. 

That paffage cited from Celfus, in the fecond 
volume of this work, in which the fidereal Me- 
tempfychofis, or migration of the foul through 
the SEVEN PLANETARY GATES, is fymbolically 
reprefented, is a very curious fragment of an- 
tiquity, for which we are obliged to Origen, 
wljo was engaged in a theological controverfy 

with 


Bafnage and the rabbles there cited, p 189, 
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with that philofopher; it is likewife a very 
valuable one, becaufe we find no fuch particu- 
lar information relative to the Mitbratic rites, 
once fo predominant throughout Afia, in any 
other of the ancient writers on that fubjeft. 
Celfus poffibly might have converfed with 
fome Perfian who had been initiated into thofe 
profound myfteries in which the Metempfycho- 
fis was fo early propagated, an^’ the fymbols of 
the doflrine itfelf fo confpicuoufly difplayed. 
The general prevalence of that doctrine in the 
remoteft periods in Perfia, India, and Egypt, 
exhibits another proof that they muft all have 
originally derived it from fome common 
fource, the corrupted branch of one great fa- 
mily j and it came to the Perfians through the 
medium of the prior Zoroafter, or Belus, whofe 
name indicates him to have been the earlieft 
aftronomer ; who built the firft obfervatory ; 
and who firft taught mankind the worfliip of 
the planets. How far the ancient Jews fanc- 
tioned with their affent the doctrine of the 
Metempfychofis will be difcufled hereafter 
when we confider the Zoraftrian Oracles j 
but that they were no ftrangers to the fymbol 
is evident fo early as the age of the patriarch 
Jacob, who not only beheld that mightv 
LADDER fet upon the earth, the top of which 

readied 
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reached up to heaven, and on which the ange- 
lic beings afcended and defcended, but at the fight 
exclaimed, Surely this is none other than the 
HOUSE OF God, and this is the gate of hea- 
ven I Here then is a mofl: ancient patriarchal 
notion plainly taken up and p.opagated after- 
wards in the Gentile world, but flourilhing 
among the Jews before their sojourning 
IN Egypt. Indeed I cannot help remarking, 
that, the farther we advance in our comparifon 
of the fciences prevailing among the moft an- 
cient Hebrews and thofe flourifiiing during 
the earlieft periods among the other nations 
of the Eaft, we fhall difcover additional and 
more poweiful arguments in fupport of the 
hypothefis, of which fome faint outlines are 
drawn in the preface of this volume, that all 
the fciences and theology of the ancient world 
originally came, not from Egypt, but fz'om 
Chaldaia, and, in particular, that aftronomy, 
the nobleft of them, was carried in that part 
of Afia to a high point of improvement before 
it began to be cultivated in Egypt. In the 
book of Job, many paflages have been pointed 
out by Mr. Cofiard in proof of this alfertion, 
and ftrong additional evidence will hereafter 
bjk adduced by myfelf. As we penetrate deeper 
into the myfiery of the Hebrew Sephiroth, we 

find 
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find circumftances open, which evince it to 
have been at once a phyfical and a theological 
fymbol: and to me it appears indubitr.ble, 
that the primitive idea altogether originated 
in aftronomical fpeculations. It is necelTary, 
then, to acquaint the reader, that thefe fifty 
OATES of wifdom are diftinguifhed by the He- 
brew myftagogues into five chief ones, each 
of which comprehends ten. The three former 
of thefe greater gates include the knowledge 
of the firft principles of things; and, in palling 
through them, the foul is bulled in difeufling 
the nature of the firft matter, of the gioomy 
chaos, of the immenfe void, and of theelements ; 
the mineral and vegetable creation ; infedts, 
reptiles, fifties, birds, and quadrupeds ; and, 
finally, of the creation of man, of his faculties, 
fenfes, and various other particulars of a deep 
metaphylical kind. But it is the fourth gate 
which in a lingular manner claims our atten- 
tion; for, through that gate we are imme- 
diately introduced into the planetary world ; 
and all the wonders of aftronomy, as far as 
then known, are exhibited to our view. There 
we find one of the names of the /even planets^ 
and one of the /even angels who diredl their 
courfe, allotted to each of the inferior Seplfi- 
roth ; and upon this I found my conjedlure 

that 
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that the whole might originally be an aftro- 
nomical lymbol j the oldeft, doubtlefs, in the 
poftdiluvian world, and poHibly tindiured with 
the wifdom of the antediluvians. Hence, 
probably, the seven gates erefted in the ca- 
verns of Mithra; hence the Brahmin Char 
Asherum,* or FOUR DEGREES of Hindoo pro- 
bation, if not the whole body of fcience and 
theology inculcated in the four Vedas, or 
books of knowledge ; hence the excruciating 
trials, ftill more fevere than thofe in India, 
through which the afpirant in the Perfian 
myfteries was compelled to toil while he paffed 
the TWENTY-FOUR degrees of probation, and 
fuffered the dreadful fall of fifty days;'}- 
hence were derived the Zoroaftrian Wifdom 
and the Chaldai'c Theurgy, as well as their 
magic and other dark arts of divination, which 
fpread thence to Egypt, to Greece, and 
from thofe countries throughout the whole 
world. 

The conjeflure of the Sephiroth being of 
agronomical original is not a little ilrengthen- 

N ed 

• When I come to the confidcration of the Char Asher um, 
I ihall compare the fufferings of the Brahmin and Periian candi- 
dates for initiation^ which were of a nature appalling and tre^ 
mendous, being plunged in alternate baths of flame and water, 

t See Porphyry de Abftinentia, cap, 6, fed. iS, 
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ed by their very name of celestial bright- 
nesses, as if we fhould fay the Sapphires of 
the Sky, and by the Hebrew title prefixed to 
the fourth gate of wifdom, in the Cabala He- 
braeorum, of which the tranflation is, Mundus 
Sph^rarum. In this table the three fuperior 
Sephiroth are denominated, the firft, Coelum 
Empyreumj the fecond, Primum Mobile; the 
third, Firmamentum ; that is, the three 
heavens : while to the feven inferior, accord- 
ing to the order of their numeration, are 
afligned the names of the seven planets, or 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars. Confonant to the ancient 
idea, mentioned before, of the ftars being ani- 
mated intelligences^ the Hebrews appointed to 
thefe feven planets, as they did to all the ftars, 
prefiding angels, whofe names are Raphael, 
Haniel, Michael, Gabriel, Zaphkiel, Zadkiel, 
Gamaliel ; and thefe probably are the fame with 
the seven MiNiSTRiNG ANGELS, that, in the 
Revelations, are faid to ftand before the throne 
of God. This circumftance, alone, if duly 
confidered, exhibits the moft dire 61 : corrobora- 
tive tcftimony of the inferior point of view in 
which the Jews regarded the seven last Se- 
phiroth.* 

One 

• See CEdip. ^gypt. tom. ii. p. 520; and Bafn age, p. 1 1. 
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One of the moft ancient fymbollcal r^re* 
fentations of a triune power cxifting in the 
Godhead, and one the moft of all illuftrative 
of the ideas entertained by the Jews on this 
fubjecl, is that which I am now about to ex- 
hibit to the reader : it is the ancient mode by 
which they defignated the name Jehovah, and, 
if Kircher may be credited, is at this day to 
be feen in the old Hebrew manuferipts of the 
Vatican. The reader has already received fome 
intimation of the profound veneration in 
which the Jews have ever holden this ineffable 
name ; but the cahalifts have exceeded all 
bounds in their romantic panegyrics upon its 
awful properties and wonderful perfedtions. 
At the pronunciation of this auguft name, 
thofe rhapfodifts affirm, all Nature trembles; 
the angels feel the motion of the univerfe, 
and alk one another with aftonifliment, whence 
comes this concuffion of the world ? Scrip- 
ture itfelf feems to authorife the moft pro- 
found veneration for it, fince it was of this 
name that the royal Pfalmift exclaimed, O 
Lord God! how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth. Every letter that contributes to the 
formation of it is of the moft deep and myfte- 
rious import. The ’, or Jod, which is the 
firft, denotes the thought, the idea, of God. 

N 2 It 
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It is a RAY of light! fay the enraptured 
cabalifts, which darts a luftre too tranfcendant 
to be contemplated by mortal eyej* it is a 
POINT, at wdiich thought paufes, and imagi- 
nation itfelf grows giddy and confounded. 
“ Man,” fays the rabbies, “ man, may law- 
fully roll his thoughts from one end of heaven 
to the other ; but they cannot approach that 
inaccellible light, that pr!"nitive exiftence, 
contained in the letter Jod.”'f' To the other 
letters in this ineffable name fcarccly lefs 
wonders are attributed ; but what muff be 
confidered as very remarkable, is, that, ac- 
cording to Kircher, the ancient Jews abfo- 
lutely applied the three firft letters of this 
'name to denote the three fuperior Sephiroth ; 
and he remarks, that, in fa 61 :, there are but 
three diftinft letters in the word, which are, 
Jod, He, and Vauj the laft letter being only a 
repetition of the fecond. The initial Jod, 
therefore, denotes the fans et principium, or 
firft hypoftafis j the n, He, being one of their 
double or compounded letters, is properly ap- 
plied to exprefs the fccond hypoftafis, who 

unites, 

* Sec, in page 200, the coronal r adji, by which were dc- 
fignated the i hrle jods by which they anciently rymbol^zcd h*. 
name Jehovah. 

f M. Bafnage’s HlHory of the Jews, p. 193. 
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unites, in his own perfon, two natures, the 
divine and the human ; while the medial 1, 
Van, which is copulative, combining the 
letters preceding and fubfequent, is as juft an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit} of that Spirit, 
qui, cum fit amor Patris et Filii, quo fe 
invicem amant, refte nexus et copula uttri- 
ufque nuncupatur. Quarta verb litera n. 
He, fecundae junfta in mri’, Jehovah, dupli- 
cem in filio naturam defignat: n equidem 
poft », dhiram ; H verb poft 1, bumanam."* 
This curious information is tranfcribed by 
Kircher from Galatinus, who quotes rabbini- 
cal authority in proof of his alTertions. Left, 
however, thefe writers ftiould be thought fan- 
ciful, and the evidence fufpicious, I lliall im- 
mediately proceed to produce evidence more 
direftly in point, and from as high authority 
as can be bi ought. 

One of the profoundeft fcholars that ever 
flourilhed in the annals of Hebicw literature, 
fince the sera of Chriftianity, was Buxtorf 
the younger} and his treatife on the ten names 
of God is defcrvedly holden, even by the Jews 
themfelves, in a degiee of refpeift with which 
they honour few Chriftian writers befide. 
His remarks on the moft venciated title, niM*. 

N 3 Jehovah, 

♦ CEdip •‘^gypt. tom. ii. p 7 ^ 1 . 
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Jehovah, particularly merit bur attention, 
fince they open new fources of information, 
and unfold the moft fecret myfteries of the 
cabalifts. “ This name,” fays Buxtorf, “ lig- 
nites Ens, existens a seipso, ab atemo et in 
aternum, otnnibufque aliis extra fe ejfentiam et 
exiflentiam communicans ; the Being exifting of 
neceflity from all eternity and to eternity, 
and communicating to all things being and 
fubftance.” In another place, confonant to a 
phrale of St. John in the Apocalypfe, he aflerts 
that Jehovah fignifies the Being who is, and 
WHO WAS, and who is to come ; and re- 
marks that the letters, which compofe the 
word, in a Angular manner illuftrate the 
tneaning of itj “ Nam, litera Jod ab ini- 
tio charaflerillica eft futuri; Vau in medio, 
partjcipii temporis ; He, in fine, cum 
Kametz fubfcripto, prateriti." — “ Accord- 
ingly,”adds Buxtorf, “ God waspleafed myfti- 
cally to reveal and typify himfelf under that 
name to Mofesj foi, sum, ero.”* 

According to this author, " In antiquis 
par^phrafibus ChaldaYcis manufcriptis Judaeo- 
rum, nomen hoc Tetragrammaton fciibi- 
tur per tria Jod cum fubfcripto Kamets, 

et 

• Vide Huxtorfi Difiert. de Nominibus Dei Hcbrai’cis, apud 
alias DifTu*:. pp, 24 242, edjt. Bafil, quarto, 1662. 
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et nonnunquam circnlo inclufa. Tria Jod, 
putant denotare tres hypoftafes j tria Jod, 
tres aequaks hypoftafes ; unicum Kametz, 
tribus illis fubftriptum, effentiam unicam 
tribus perfonis communem.”* It is affirmed, 
that, in the ancient Chaldee paraphrafes, pre- 
ferved in manufcripts among the Jews, the 
facred Tetragrammaton is written after the 
following manner: They drew three Jons 
with the point Kametz placed underneath, 
and fometimes inclofed the whole in a circle. 
The THREE JoDS wcrc fo drawn to mark the 
THREE HYPOSTASES in the divine nature. E- 
<iUAL in magnitude, and fimilar in form, they 
denoted the co-equality of thofe perfons. By 
the fingie Kametz, placed underneath, they 
meant to fymbolize the unity of the eflence, 
common to each perfon. The author of a 
rabbinical book, cited by Kircher, and intituled 
Pa RUES, confirms the fa6l thus related by 
Buxtorf, in the following exprefs words : ^od 
ad myfierium hoc nomen feribunt tribus Jod ; 
and Lilius GyraldusJ* aflerts the fame thing : 
“ Apud antiquos quofdam Hebraeos legimus 
N 4 hac 


♦ Vide Buxtorfi Di/Tv^rt. de Nominlbus Dei ILbraicis, apud 
alias DilTert. p. 260, edit. Bafil, tjuarto, 16O2. 

f Liiii Gyraldi Hill. Deorum, Syntagma i. p. 2. 
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hac fignificatione notarum, tribus videlicet Jod 
literis, quse circulo concludebantur, fuppolito 
punfto Chametz hoc modo 


There is no occafion to collect additional e» 
vidence on this fubje<5t from Hebrew authori- 
ties, fince, as I have already remarked, Kir- 
cher affirms, that, to his ow.i knowledge, all 
the moft ancient Hebrew manufcripts of the 
Bible in the Vatican exhibit the Tetragram- 
maton thus written. Nor was this the only 
emblematical defign by which the ancient rab- 
bies have difcovered to pofterity their true 
fentiments on the fubjeft, fo obftinately de- 
nied by their defendants j for, Galatinehas 
proved that they fometimes defignated the myf- 
tei ious name of God by three radii, or points, 
difpofed in the form of a crown,'f’ after the 
following manner ' i i . 

And Johannes Hortenlius, in a book written 
exprcflly on the myftical fignification of the 
Hebrew letters, and cited in the original by 
Kircher, thus corroborates his aflertions : 

“ Veteres, 

f Galatinus, lib. ii. cap. x. fol. 49 and 50. 
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** Vetcres, alia ratione, fcribebant Jehovah j 
alia, legebant, Quidam id, tribus jod, 
quidam tribus apicibus, ad trium divi- 
narum proprietatum judicandum, fcribe- 
bant.” 

The Jews apply the letters of the He- 
brew alphabet to numerical purpofes; and 
Calmet informs us, that they believe all the 
letters of that alphabet depend upon the 
name Jehovah. They caft up, therefore, 
the fum and value of thofe which compofe 
that name, and frame, thence, one of 
twelve, mentioned, but not explained, in 
a preceding note j /. e. the Hemmimpho* 
ras : another of forty-tiao, of which a fpe- 
cimen occured in a former page: and a 
third of feventy-two letters, which is en- 
dued with a more wonderful potency than 
all. 

If the reader (hould be defirous of know- 
ing more about the power afcribed to facred 
names and myftic numbers by the ancient 
Hebrews \ from whom it cannot be doubted 
but that Pythagoras, when at Babylon, ftole 
his facred tetractys, or quaternion of let- 
ters, and other numerical fymbols j he may 
confult M. Bafnage, lib. ii. cap. 13 and 14, 
who has entered extcnfively into that curious 

fubjedt. 
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fubjeft. Various tables of thefe lacred nu- 
merical calculations are alfo exhibited, among 
the Cabala Hebraeorum, in the fecond volume 
of the Qidipus iEgyptiacus ; and, though 
they may appear trifling, yet they rife to 
infinite magnitude and importance, when any 
do<^rine, lb momentous as that under dilcuf* 
lion, can be proved thence not only to have 
been admitted into their creed, but to have 
been the fi;bje£t of extenfive fpeculation and 
©f profound refcarch. This is apparent from 
the following remark of the lame celebrated 
and holy rabbi, from whom the Hebrev/ paf- 
6ge was cited in page 1 53 preceding : “Ex 
nomine duodecim literarum emanat nomen 
42 literarum ; quod eft. Pater Deus, Fi- 
iius Decs, Spiritus Sanctus Deus, tri- 

NUS IN UNO, ET UNUS IN TRINO ; qusB in He- 

braico 42 literae.” The cautious rabbi im- 
mediately fubjoins, “ Notare autem debes, 
hacc nomina cffe ex divinis arcanis, quae a 
quocunquc occultari debent, quoufque veniat 
Messias JUSTUS NOSTER. Ilia tibi patejeci i 
tu vet o ea occulta fertiter.” 

I 
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I have obferved, in a preceding page, that 
the author of the Zohar imift have been con- 
vinced of this diftinftion in the divine nature, 
fince he brings the Hebrew letter Schin as a 
fymbol of that diftindtion. He aflerts, that 
the three branches, arifing out of the root 
of this letter, are an emblem of, the heaven- 
ly Fathers, whom he denominates, Jeho- 
vah, OUR Lord, Jehovah.* This compari- 
fon, indeed, was natural enough to an author 
who, according to a paflage cited before, had 
exclaimed, “ Veni, et vide myfterium verbi 
Elohim ! Sunt tres gradus, et quilibet gra- 
dus per fe diftindlus ; veruntamcn funt unus, 
et in unum conjunguntur, nec unus ab alter© 
dividitur.”'!' I am inclined to think, that, in 
this very comparifon, there is ftill a latent aU 
lufion to the TREE of the Sephiroth} for, 
we fee the parallel extended both to the root 
and to the branches of this letter. Whether 
or not there be any truth in the obfervation, 
it is ftill very remarkable, that this Hebrew 
letter, is the firft of the word, nt^, Shad- 
DAi, or Almighty, one of the appropriate 
and incommunicable names of God. Schin- 
dler 

• Zohar,, fol. 5^, col. 2; and Dr. Allix, p. 170. 
t R. Simeon Sen. Jochaj, in Zohar, ad 6 Lcvltici Tediic- 
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dier and other Hebrew lexicographers repre- 
fent it as exhibiting the figure of a trident, 
and as a letter of high myfiical import among 
the cabalifts. In the more ancient Samaritan 
character, the ftrokes of this letter are ftill 
more equal, and the idea of co-equality, 
therefore, more exactly exprefled : but dif- 
tindl traces of both thofe letters are evi- 
dently difcernible in the Perfian and Arabian 
Scliinj of which latter language Sir William 
Jones, in the preface to his Perfian Grammar, 
afierts, that the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the 
Syriac, and the Ethiopian, tongues aie only 
dialedts. 

The IIead-Phylactery of the Jews, 

COPIED FROM SURENHUSIUS. 
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Surenhufius, in his notes upon the Mifch* 
na,* giving an account, from Rabbi Maimo- 
nides, of the tephilim, or phylafteries, 
which the Jews were accuftomed to wear, af- 
ferts, that, on the outfide of the phylaftery 
for the head, both before and behind, this 
letter was cut fo high and deep as to be dif- 
tinftly vifible, and ftrikingly to attradl the 
eye. In the phyladeries, or mezuzoth, 
which they faftened round the left arm, the 
fame word Shaddai, was infcribed at 
length ; and the reader will be pleafed to re- 
mark, that this very word contains both the 
ScHiN, the acknowledged fymbol of the three 
hypoftafes, and the Jod, the initial letter of 
the word Jehovah. Calmet adds fomewhat 
ftill farther remarkable ; for, according to 
him, the old Jews not only wore this myfti- 
cal letter on the phylaftery, but took efpecial 
care to tie the thong that bound it round the 
arm in a knot refetnbling the form of the let- 
ter JoD.-j- This M'as, doubtlefs, done to ex- 
prefs that unitv,, by which, though we 
know not the manner, the three hypoftafes 

are 

* Vide THE Mischna, tom. i. p. g, edit. fol. Amfterdam, 
1698; where the reader will find all the fpecies of pliylafteries ac- 
curately engraved. 

I See Calmet’s Didionary, on the word Phylaflery. 
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are infeparably connefted. And here jaftice 
compels me to add; to the honour of that 
nation of whofe fublime theology this tenet 
forms the predominant feature, and that 
which diftinguilhed them in fo remarkable a 
manner from the furrounding nations, in- 
volved as thofe nations were in a barbarous 
and boundlefs polytheifm ; that, by whatever 
fymbolical allufions they i^.jciently figured 
out the PLURALITY of thc perfons, they, at 
the fame time, confi’antly and docifively mark- 
ed the UNITY of the effence. Befides the 
evidence juft adduced, I have exhibited in- 
llances of their rigid adheren-ce to this max- 
im in the circle that included the three 
Jods, as well as in the roO'T of the branch- 
ing tree of the Scphirotb. and of the let- 
tei’ Schin ; I fhall now produce an addi- 
tional proof of this aflertion in the figurative 
way by which they anciemtly defignated thc 
JoD, that important an.d myftical letter, 
concerning which fo muc h has been already 
faid. 

The reader has been 'informed, from Sir 
William Jones, that the Hindoos have a fa- 
cred alphabet, the chara(ft ers compofing which 
are believed to have been taught to the Brah- 
mins by a voice from ha wen ; as well as that 

the 
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the Egyptians alfo had a facred facerdotal lan- 
guage, in which were wrapped up the moft 
awful myfteries of their theology, and to 
which they equally afligned a celeftial origin. 
The Jews, in their affertions, are by no means 
behind their .'Ifiatic and African competitors 
for literary renown, fince they boaft of a ce- 
leftial and myftical alphabet communicated 
by angels to the patriarchs, their anceftors.* 
This alphabet may, with more truth than 
either of the others, be called celestial, 
fince the charafteis that compofe it were, in 
the earlieft ages, applied in the very fame 
manner as Bayer, in modern times, made ufe 
of the letters of the Greek alphabet, more 
diftimftly to mark the pofition of the ftars in 
the various conftellations. The plate, which 
difplays thofc letters thus applied, is a moft: 
curious remnant of Jewilh antiquities, to be 
feen in the Pantheon Hebra'icum, and I may 
poflibly, hereafter, borrow it from Kircher, to 
illuftrate my fentiments on the early profi- 
ciency of the Hebrew patriarchs in aftrono- 
mical fcicnce : for the prefect, I mention it 
only to remark the proof which it affords 
how early the Jews entertained the notions 
of a heavenly Triad, and yet how anxious 

they 

♦ See this alphabet in Qtdip, .^Egypt. tom, ii. p. 105. 
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they were, at the fame time, to exprefs the 
UNITY. The Hebrew Jod, then, in that al- 
phabet, is defignated by an equilateral 
TRIANGLE to denote the former, and a sin- 
gle Jod to fliadow out the latter, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


If any body ihould, in anfwer to this, con- 
tend, that the Jews might have borrowed the 
notion of thus reprefenting the three divine 
hypoftafes from the Egyptians, among whom, 
I have myfclf repeatedly obferved, this geo- 
metrical figure was a known emblem of De- 
ity ; I fliall not violently difpute that point in 
favour of the Jews, in oppofition to the peo- 
ple who, probably, of all other nations, firll 
cultivated the fcience of geometry j but fhall 
only remark, that, though a ceded, it would 
by no means be a proved, point. I lhall leave 
it to the reader’s reflexion, and to what 
may be the refult, in his mind, of a compari- 
fon of this with other kindred fymbols pre- 
vioufly produced. 

Another evident and memorable token of 
the belief in this myftery of the ancient He- 
brews is the manner in which (it has been 
already remarked) the high-prieft was annu- 
ally 
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ally accuftoraed to blefs the aflembled people.' 
During this ceremony, he not only three 
TIMES* pronounced the eternal benediition, 
quoted before from Numbers vi. 24, and 
each different time In a different accent ; but, 
in the elevation of his hands, extended the 
three middle- fingers of his right hand in fo 
confpicuous a manner as to exhibit a manifeff 
emblem of thofe three hypostases, to 
whom the triple benedidfion and repetition 
of the word Jehovah, in a varied tone of 
voice, evidently pointed. I am credibly in- 
formed, that, at this day, on certain high 
feftivals and folemnities, this form of bleC- 
ling the people is dill adhered to by the 
Jewifh priefts, but is attempted to be ex- 
plained by them, as if allulive to the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob ; an 
explanation, of which it may be doubted 
whether it favours more of impiety or ab- 
furdity. Captain Innys, of Madras, will, I 
hope, excufe my producing him as a voucher 
on fo important a faft as that the Moham- 
medan priefts alfo, at prcfent, ufe the fame 
form } for, when in England, that gentleman 

O informed 

• Kircher, to prove this cuftom, gives the highell authority pof- 
iible, that is, Maimonides : " TERTIO, non sine aitia* 
$mo MYSTERio, TESTE RAMBAM.’* 



^for-Rje^ rae ha4 been, an ocuhir witnefs 
i| in India. This is a. very ftrong collate.. 
i;aj; cU'cumftance; for, fince It is notorious 
ljha,£ Mohasnmed was indebted for a confider- 
;^ble part of his theological kiwwledg^ to, the 
fecrefc inftru^lions, of a Jew,* he probably 
learned! from that Jew the fymbol ; and it was 
confequentLy pra<^iied in the Arabian mpfques 
fo early as the feveoth century. Nor ought 
the circumftance of cha h>liatnmedan faith, 
inculcating in fuclx direft terms the unity of 
God, to be urged as any objeflipn, fince nei- 
ther the Jew nor the impoft-or, might have 
known the original caufe or meanijng.of tho 
ufage. The ^mbol itfelf is preferved by 
Kiccher, from whona the reprefentation an- 
nexed is copied. 



The 


• See "Mr. Sale’s profound preliminary difeourfe-to the Kgraa^ 
ud the article MoHAMMEDiuthg Gencrid DUUonary. 
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The lame author acquaints us, ** Reperid 
quoquc, unico digito erefto, qui index dki- 
tur, in quo tria internodia tria Jod expri- 
mebant, vcteres juramcntum hoc mode prae*< 
ftitifle:*’ 



Which information I infert, not that I lay any 
Irefs upon it, although the fa£h is curious 
inough, but on account of the intelligence 
:ontained in the latter part of the fentence, 
vhere our author fubjoins j quam confue- 
udinem et Pythagoram, digito elato, per 
ETRACTVN jurare folitum, in fcholam fuam 
ranftulifTe verifimile eft.”* Indeed, it is 
ighly improbable, that Pythagoras, while he 
ole the lacred name of the Hebrew Deity, 
lould neglc(Sl to imitate alfo the myftic mode 
f defignating that name, or fymbolizing 
lat Deity. This form of beftowing the 
snediftion, as mentioned above, he remarks 
i another place, is ftill obferved in many 
O 2 provinces 

* CBdip. iEgypit. tom.il. p.24i» ubiiupra. 
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provinces under the jurifdiflion of the Greek, 
and even the Roman, church ; *' In hunc 

diem, non in Graeca tantum eccleiia, fed et 
Latina, multis in locis adhuc moris effe in- 
telligo ; etfi moderni Hebraei, in odium fane- 
tae fidei noftrae, uno omifl'o Jod, plerumque 
duobus tantum id effigient ut fequitur : ’ 

The laft fymbol which I fhall fek6l in 
proof of thefe aflerfions, from that valua- 
ble repofitory of Afiatic antiquities, the CE- 
dipus ^gyptiacus, is as remarkable a one as 
any of thofe preceding ; and proves that the 
Jews could not only delineate fpheres, but that 
they thought the globe, thus artificially re- 
prefented, was, in reality, fupjx>rted by three 
fovereign, but co-equal, hypoftafes, fymbo- 
lized in a manner exaflly conformable to the 
old Jewifh notion ; which, I have (hewn in 
a preceding page, fo remarkably difplays 
itfelf in the paraphrafe of Jonathan, and 
that called the Jerufalem Targum : it is 
a fpecies of armillary fphere, fuftained by 
THREE HANDS, aitd inlcribed with three 
Hebrew letters, the initials of three Hebrew 
words fignifying Truth, Judgement, and 
PEACE.-j* 


• CEdip. iilgypc. tom. li. p. 1x5. 
f See this fymbol engraved alfo on the plate annexed. 


From 
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From the rabbinical aotlon of the two 
HANDS of God, (a i^otion at leaft eighteen 
hundred years old,) we fhould be naturally 
led to conclude, that this was a very ancient 
fymbol of the Triune Power that governed 
the world j and it was copied by our author 
from the beginning of a manufcript-com- 
mentary on the famous rabbinical book 
called PiRCHE Avoth. Rabbi Gamalides, 
who compofed that commentary, thus ex- 
plains the fymbol which formed ppflibly the 
frontifpiece of his volume t “ Super tria 
mundus fubfiftit ; fupra Veritatem, fupra Ju- 
dicium, et Pacem i juxta quod dicitur : Veri- 
tas, et Judicipm, et Pax, judicant iji portis 
yeftris ^be univerfe is ejiablijhed upon Truths 
Judgement, and Peace ; according to that J'acred 
adage, ^ri(tb, ’judgement, and Peace, 
witbin your gates. Thefe words were, doubtlefs, 
intended by this rabbi as allulive to the Omni- 
potent Judgp of al} the earth ; tp tuat An- 
cient OF Days before whom the Judgement 
•was fet and the books •were opened •, to that Mes- 
siah, who declared that He was, at once, 

THE WAY, THE TROTH, and THE LIFE j and 

to that holy Ruah, who is the author ^nd 
giver of all peace. 

O3 


The 
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The ftapendous fymbol of the Hebrew 
•Cherubim mufl: now become the fpbjeft of 
our extenfive difquifition j a fymbol which, 
J have obferved, in the minute inveftigation 
of the obje6l:s which compofe it, will compel 
us to take a wide range in the walks of 
Afiatic theology and philofophy, and will 
gradually lead os back to that point from 
which we have fo long diverged, but which 
we have not entirely negledted, during this 
digreflion, the theological rites of Hindoftan, 
in which the grand triad, Brahma, Veelh- 
nu, and Seeva, b^ar fo prominent and conrpH 
cuous a part. 

In the works of Philo Judeeus there is an 
cxprcfs diflertation upon the Cherubim, In 
wdiich that writer repeatedly aflferts, that 
thole TWO POWERS in God, which we have 
feen- the paraphrafts denominate the two 
HANDS of God, are fymboli^ed by the cheru- 
bic figures of the ark ; in allufion to which, 
it is faid, God thveUetb betwen the Cherubim^ 
The learned Bochart, in his treatifc “ De AnU 
malibus Sacrse Scrlpturse,” and Spencer, ** De 
Origin? Arete et Chenibinorum,” have like- 
wife entered very deeply into th? inveftiga- 
jdon of this Hebrew hieroglyphic* There is 

one 
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oni point, hoWfeVer-, in Which I feel rfiyiSf 
compeiltd to differ froth Spertcir and hthir 
writers who hav^ pfopigited opirti'ohs fihii- 
]ar to thofe which hfe has labtiuWd td 
port, vi&. that this fychbol owed its otigih 
to the conhexion of the jews with thd E- 
gyptians, becaufe Cli’ertibitn is thS plural of 
Cherus,* a Hebl'ew word fignifyihg 
and the god Apis was worfhippdd in Egy^t 
under the figure of an ox, the face of which 
animal one of the four afpefts of the Cheru- 
bim is reprefented to poITefs. I cahnotbut 
confider this hypothefis as an ihfillt to the 
majefty of that Supreme Being whofe awful 
denunciations were conftaritly direflfed agaihft 
the bafe idolatry of Egypt, as well as degra- 
ding to the character of his prophet. Let us, 
in the fir(^ place, attentively confidbr what is 
related cohcerning the Cherubim in the pro- 
phetic vifion of Ezekiel •, and then advert to 
what Philo and Jofephus, who tnuft be fup- 
pofed fully to know, ahd accurately to report, 
the fenfimehts of their hatidn, have obferved 
on this head. It may be truly fajd of the 
defcription in Ezekiel; of Which, however, 
O 4 fince 

* Spencer, de Legib);^ Hebrxorum, p. 763, edit. fbl. Canbtli. 
l68j. 
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fincc it extends through nearly the whole of 
the firft chapter of that prophet, I can only 
infert the outlines in thefe pages j that, in 
grandeur of idea and energy of expreffion, it 
as far furpaffes the loftieft ftrains of Homer 
and the moft celebrated Gentile authors, 
as, in the opinion of the great critic Longi- 
nus, the account which Mofes gives of the 
creation does all their relations of the cofmo- 
gony. 

At the commencement of this fublime 
book, which is properly aflerted by Low^ili 
to abound with that fpecies of eloquence to 
which the Greek rhetoricians give the deno- 
mination of Sitmrtf, and which Rapin calls 
le terribki the prophet reprefents himfelf as 
fojouming, amidft the forrowful captives of 
Judah, on the hanks of the Chebar, when, 
to his a(foni(hed view, the heavetfs were op^ened, 
and be faw vijkm oj God. This ftupendous 
appearance pf the glory of jEHoyAn, which 
immediately took place, is reprefented by him 
as preceded by a whirlwind from the north, 
attended with a great cloudy and a hre infolding 
itfelf that is, fpiral, while a brightnefs iflbed 
from the centre of it, vivid and tranfparent 
as the colour of anther. The four facred ani- 
mals 
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mats that fupported the everlafting throne 
which refemb!ed the fapphire, and on which 
fate the likeness of a man, whofe appear- 
ance, from bis loins upwards and from his loins 
downwards, was like that of an ardent flame 
encircled with variegated fplendors, fuch as 
are vifible in the hw that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, exhibited to Ezekiel a four-fold 
afped. They had each the face of a man; 
they had likewife the face of a lion and the pace 
of an ox ; they four alfo had the face of an eagle. 
They had each four wings, which were joined 
one to another; and the noife of thofe wings, 
when they moved, was loud as the noife of 
gre^t waters, awful as the voice of the Almigb^ 
ty -, and the lihenefs of the firmament upon the 
beads of the living creatures was as the colour 
of the terrible cryfial firetcbed forth over their 
beads above. This magnificent chariot of the 
Deity is likewife faid to have wheels of the co~ 
lour of a beryl, that is, azure, the colour of 
the Iky, wheel within wheel; or, as Jona- 
than’s parapbrafe tranflates the word opba~ 
nim, SPHERE WITHIN SPHERE; and thofe 
wheels bad rings, or ftrakes, full of eyes, fo 
high that they were dreadful ; that is, obferves 
Lowth, their circumference was fo vail as to 

raife 
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raife terror in the prophet who beheld thiitrt> 
Stich is the lofty defcripnott of the ehiriot 
that conveyed the perfonified SWEcniNAit, 
the God-Man, who, in the likerteft of the 
rainbow, fat upon the fapphire throne, and 
who, half-human, half-divine, in that af%- 
pearance exhibited to the favoured prophet 
the myftery of the future incarnation of the 

Thus are the three perf *^5 in the Holy 
Trinity fhadowed out under the fimilitude of 
the three nobleft animals in nature; the aunt, 
the lord of the plain; the lion, the king of 
the foreft; and the eagle, the fovereign of 
birds. But, though each of the facred Che- 
rubic figures had the afpeCt of thofe auguft 
animals, they hadlikewife the face of a man, 
to denote that the human nature was blended 
with the divine in Him who condefcended to 
take our nature upon himfelf, in that parti- 
cular perfon of the divine Triad who is em- 
phatically called, the Lion of the tribe ef Ju- 
dah. In another chapter of this prophet, it 
is faid, that their vobole body^ and their baekt, 
end their bands, end their uoings, as •well ai the 
•wheels, were full of eyes round about. Ezekiel, 


* Lo^vth^ on Ezckic], cap. i. i8. See ^^Ifo the ivhole chapter* 
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X. 12. This muft be confidered as a flriking 
and exppeffive emblem of the guardian vigi- 
lance of Providence, all- feeing and omnifcient ; 
while the multitude of wings, with which 
they are adorned, exhibits to us as direft 
fymbols of that powerful, that all-pervading, 
Spirit, which, while it darts through nature 
with a glance, is every where prefent to pro- 
te£l and defend us. So attached to this hea- 
venly fymbol were the Jews, that, when So- 
lomon erefted that ftupendous temple which 
continued for fo many ages the delight and 
boaft of the Hebrew nation, we are told, 

I Kings, vi. 29, be carved all the walls of the 
bouje round about with fculptured figures of Che- 
rubim. In the fplendid vifion alfo, above-de- 
feribed, which Ezekiel was permitted to have 
of the new temple, to be formed upon the 
model of the old, it is faid that the walls 
were adorned with carved- work of Cheru- 
bim find palm-trees j fo that a palm-tree was be- 
tween fi cherub and a cherub ; and every cherub 
had two faces j fo that the face of A man was to- 
ward the palm-tree on the one fide y and the face of 
A YOUNG LION toward the palm-tree on the other 
fide: it was made through all the boufe round 
about. Ezekiel xli. 18, 19, 


That 
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That the fymbol of the *CherubIai, as de- 
fcribed in Ezekiel, did not owe its fabrication 
to ideas engendered during the connexion of 
the Jews with the Egyptians, I requeft per- 
miffion to propofc this additional argument. 
The fymbol itfelf is apparently of aftronomi- 
cal origin j and, in that light, I hope, with- 
out the imputation of aiming to engraft ro- 
mantic and unfounded notions upon the ex- 
alted fyftem of the Hebrew ♦heology, I may 
be permitted to confider it. In fadt, if uor 
derftood in this point of view, it imparts 
great additional luftre and fublimity to that 
fyftem, fincc it reprefcnts the eternal throne 
of God to be eftablilhed upon the ada- 
mantine pillars of the univerfc, as exalt- 
ed on high above the canopy of heaven, 
and fupported by the rolling fpheres. In 
fadt, as I lhall (hew more at large hereafter, 
the lion, the bull, and the eagle, were among 
the moft ancient and the moft diftinguilhed 
of the forty-eight great copl^ellations, into 
which the Afiatic aftronomers, according to 
Ulug Beg, not the leaft celebrated among 
thofe of more recent date, in the moft early 
ages, divided the vifible heavens, “ Vt aur 
tern hge ftellae a fe invicem dignpfcantur, ex- 
cogitatae funt 48 figurae, quarum 21 ad Bo- 

ream 
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ream zodlad, 12 in ipfo zodiaco, ct 15 ad 
auftrum or, that thefe ftars might be dif- 
tinguiihcd each from the other, forty-eight 
figures of animals were fixed upon, by which 
they were defignated; of thefe, 21 are fitua- 
ted to the north of the zodiac, 1 2 in the zo- 
diac itfelf, and 15 to the fouth of it. This 
divifion was firft made, as I (hall likewife en- 
deavour to demonftrate hereafter, not by the 
philofophers of Egypt, but by the progeni- 
tors of the human race, on the beautiful and 
fpacious plains of Syria, where tradition pla- 
ces the feat of Paradife. Although I am not 
fo fanguine as to affirm, with Gale and others, 
that all the learning, for which Egypt was 
fo celebrated, efpecially in point of aftrono- 
mical refearch, was imported into it by the 
Patriarchs Jofeph and Abraham; yet, that 
the arts and fciences could not have had 
their birth in Egypt, there is this very ftrong 
preemptive evidence : it was impoffible for 
Egypt, and efpecially the Delta of Egypt, 
to have originally been inhabited but by a race 
already confiderably advanced in the principles 
of geometry ; a people, indued with previous 
{kill to drain thofe vaft marfhes that probably 

ovcrfpread 

• See Ulug Beg, Tabula: fixirum Stdlarum, edit. HyJe, quar- 
to, Oxon. t6&$. 
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overfpread the face of the country, and to 
ett& the ftopcwdous datm ncceflary to fence 
off the inundiitiiTg Nile. 

That the learned among the Jews had made, 
at fome dlffant period, from whatevei quar- 
ter derived, very confiderable progrefs in af- 
tronomieal and phyfical ffudies, is indifputa- 
bly evident from wlrat Jofephus obferves iit 
defcribing the Tabernacle, its ornaments, 
and utenfils. According to .hat author,* the 
Tabernacle itfelf was fabricated ta refemble 
THK CTNivERSE ! hc affirms, that the twelve 
loaves, ordered by Mofes to be placed on the 
table, were emblematical of the twelve 
MONTHS which form the year ; that, by 
branching out the candlefticks into seventy 
PARTS, he fecretly intimated' the decani, or 
feveaty divifiws of the planets? and that the 
feven lamps upon the candlefticks alluded to 
the courfes of the seven planets. He adds, 
that the two veils of the temple, compofed of 
fottr different materials, were emblematical of 
the four elements ; for, the fine linen, which 
yras made of flax, die produce of the earth, 
typified THE EARTH; the purple tinge fha- 
dowed out the rea, becaufe ftained of that 
colour by the blood of a marine ftiell-filh} 

the 

• Amiq. Judaic. lib.iii, cap. 7, and the whole of fed. 
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the. t)ESP BLUE was fymbolkal of the caaru:- 
kan (fey, or th.e AtR j and the fcarlH is. a na- 
tural emblem of fire. He extends the phi- 
lofophical allegory even to the blue and linen 
that compofed the veftmentof the high-prieft, 
to tl>e ephod, ajid the interwoven gold. He 
aflerts, that the breaft-plate, placed! in the 
middle of that ephod, was typical of the earth 
placed in the centre ; and the zone,, or gir- 
dje, which enGompaifcd the h,lgh-prieft, of 
the ocean that furrounded the earth. The 
two fardonyxes on the high- prieft’s Ihouldera, 
he contends, pointed out the sun and moon, 
and the tvi'ei.ve stones imaged out the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; the rlue mi- 
tre, decorated with a golden crown, and in- 
fcribed with the. awful name of God, was em- 
blematical of heaven itlelf and the Deity wlio 
refided there.* This account, by a Jewilh 
hiftorian, for which, however in fome re- 
fpefls exaggerated, he had, no doubt, good 
xibA'DiT.ioNvAL ground, to found his affertions 
upon, will nqt only, prove how near even to 
tixe altar, of their God. the Hebrew philofo- 

phers 

I have not the honour of being a ma5on ; but am informed, 
that, in the lodges of that order, nuny of thefe Jewilh hiero- 
glyphics, that ornamented the temple erc^'ted by Solomon, are at 
thift day fcrupuio^ily preferved. 
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phers carried their alludons of this fpcculatlve 
nature, but will, in fome meafure, juftify my 
calling the Cherubim a sublime astrono- 
mical SYMBOL. 

I have had repeated occafion to obferve, 
that, beford the invention of alphabetical cha- 
racters, knowledge could only be communi- 
cated among mankind through the medium of 
hieroglyphics } and this was the folemn, the 
majeftic hieroglyphic, by ^hich the Almighty 
was pleafed to manifeft to man his attributes 
and properties. The myftic fymbol was tirft 
ereCled, and the holy characters firft engraved, 
on the eaft gate of the garden of Eden, to be 
viewed with reverence and ftudied with devout 
attention by the fallen pofterity of Adam. 
Jofephus, the more effectually to excite re- 
fpcCt and veneration for this Hebrew fymbol 
in the minds of his readers, purpofely throws 
over it the veil of obfcurity. He fays, “ The 
Cherubim are winged creatures •, but the form 
of them does not refemble that of any living 
creatures feen by men, although Mofes faid 
he had feen fuch beings near the throne of 
God.’’* Their figure, however, is accurately 
delineated both by Ezekiel, and in the Apoca- 
lypfe } and the meaning of the fymbol itfelf 

is 


Jofephi Andq, lib. lii. cap. 6> feft. 5# 
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is too clear and too pointed to be miftaken,' 
This grand fimilitude of the triune Deity, 
familiar to all the patriarchs from Adam, 
who gazed upon it with admiration in Para- 
dife, to Mofes, who trembled before it on 
Mount Sinai, may be confidered as the grand 
prototype of every facred hieroglyphic, by 
which, in fucceeding ages, mankind fymbolized 
the Supreme Being, or thofe bafe deities whom 
they miftook for that Being. It behoves me 
to bring as decifive proof of this affertion as 
the fubjedl will allow to be brought. Having 
feen, therefore, among the Hebrews, the aw- 
ful fimilitude of God, let us examine how the 
heathens fhadowed him out. Having noticed 
the bull, the lion, and the eagle, of the Mo- 
faic difpenfation, let us inquire to what parti- 
cular objefts thofe three archetypal fymbols 
were applied among their pagan neighbours of 
Afia. 

The reader has been already informed, that 
the firft objefl of the idolatry of the ancient 
world was the sun. The beauty, the luftre, 
and vivifying warmth, of that planet early 
enticed the human heart from the adoration of 
that Being who formed its glowing Iphere and 
all the hoft of heaven. The fun, however, 
was not folely adored for its own intrinfic 

P luftre 
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luftrc and beauty ; it was probably venerated 
by the devout ancients as the mod magnifi> 
cent emblem of the Shechinah which the 
univerfe afforded. Hence the Perfians, among 
whom the true religion for a long time flou- 
rifiied uncorrupted, according to Dr. Hyde, 
in a paflage before referred to, aflerted, that 
the THRONE OF Goo was feated in the 
Sun. In Egypt, however, under the appel- 
lation of Ofiris, the Sun w, « not lefs venera- 
ted than, under the denomination of Mithra, 
in Perfia. But all the deities of the ancient 
world were conftantly defignated in their 
temples by fomc expreflive fymbol ; and it is 
remarkable, that the fymbols figurative of the 
moff illuftrious of thofe deities were the 
facred animals of which the cherubim were 
compofed, and which are reprefented as waft- 
ing, through the expanfe, the effulgence of 
the divine Shechinah. Their admiration of 
this wonderful and myfterious hieroglyphic 
had finally the effeft to render the Jews 
themfelves guilty of the groffeft idolatry } and 
their progreffive defeent through the ftages 
of that nefarious offence merits an attentive 
retrofpeft. 

Imprefled with the deepeft awe and vene- 
ration, by contemplating the glory of Je- 

hovah. 
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hovah, while that illaftrious appearance re- 
mained prejent to his view, the pious zeal of 
the Hebrew induced him, when the fimilitude 
of Deity was removed, to endeavour to ani- 
mate his devotion by an emblematical repre- 
fentation both of the glory and the cheru- 
bim. The original intention, however after- 
wards perverted, was innocent j and the dcfig- 
nation of Deity and its revered attributes, 
however afterwards degraded, were, in the 
firft inftance, if not laudable, far from crimi- 
nal. But in what adequate manner lhall the 
enraptured fervor of patriarchal devotion re- 
prefent, when abfent, the ineffable, the eter- 
nal, Shechinah? A radiated circle of light, 
darting every way a dazzling fplendor, feemcd 
the moft proper emblem, and was therefore 
adopted. The defcendant of Ham faw and 
admired the radiant fymbol. Ignorant of the 
real purpofe of the pious deligner, who meant 
to fhadow out a fpirit, not a fubflance, he 
conceived it to be the image of the solar 
ORB, which he had long beheld with wonder. 
He fell proftrate and adored it j and his imi- 
tative pencil drew the firft outline of that 
wonderful and multiform fyftem of hierogly- 
phics, under which were reprefented the ob- 
jefts of Egyptian idolatry. We might be 
P 2 juftified. 
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juftiGed, indeed, in tracing, even higher than 
to this remote period, the origin of folar fu- 
pcrftition, and by the very fame channel, 
Cain, doubtlefs, remembered with anguifli 
the glory of that presencr from which, after 
the murder of his brother, he was driven 
with the Gerceft denunciations of divine 
wrath. He might poflibly, therefore, inftrufl 
his antediluvian pofterity in this fpecies of 
hieroglyphic idolatry ; foi , it is not a little 
remarkable, that the Egyptian Trinity confifts 
of an ORB, or globe, fometimes radiated, 
with a WING and a serpent ilTuing from it. 
An engraving of it, as taken from the front 
of a moft ancient Egyptian temple, accom- 
panies this volume, and the explanation of 
that curious fymbol will be given in a future 
page. 

To this reprefentation of the Shechinah 
itfelf, to complete the fymbol, the Hebrew 
Patriarch added the illumined heads of the 
facred animals above-defcribed. While fome 
adorned the cherubim with innumerable eyes, 
others covered them all over with wings, 
according to one or the other defcription of 
them in the ancient prophets. Thefe Ggura- 
tive emblems they fet up in thofe parts of 
their houfes which were peculiarly appro- 
priated 
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priated to the rites of devotion, and in what- 
ever places, when abfent from the domeftic 
roof, in groves of oaks, or in the facred re- 
cedes of caverns, where they thought the 
Deity might be more fuccefsfully addreffed. 
They called them Tkrapiiim, a word tranflated 
by the Seventy reprefentative images, 

like the filver fhiines of Diana; they con- 
ficlered them as the peculiar and hallowed re- 
fidence of the triune Deity; and, when the 
Hebrew religion began to decline from its 
original purity, they adopted the Pagan man- 
ners, and confulted them as thofe Gentiles did 
their oracular images and inftruments of di- 
vination. In this facred and compound hiei o- 
glyphic w'e difeover of what nature, probably^* 
were the domeftic gods which Rachel ftole 
from her father Laban, the lofs of which he 
fo bitterly lamented. Without going to 
Egypt for a fpecies of idolatry which the 
Egyptians, perverting the primitive fymbol, 
probably obtained from the Hebrew patriarchs, 
to this origin we may trace that fatal error of 
the Ifraelitcs, in fettiiig up and worlhipping 
P 3 the 

* I fiiy prohuhJy, becaufe I am awue that the Teraphim 
are, by rcfpcdable authors, and particularly by Calmet, vciy 
diilcrendy dclliibcd and delineated. 


f Gcnefib XAxl, 
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the golden calf } the fimilar offence of Jero- 
boam,* and the firft vcftigc of the Grecian, 
Roman, and, I may alfo add, the Indian, dii 

PENATES. 

Although the Deity was more generrlly re- 
prefenied under the form of an OX, in Egypt, 
than in many other Eaftern nations, fo much 
more fo, that, by degrees, from fymbolizing 
God under that fimilitude, they proceeded to 
the impiety of adoring the 'nimal itfelf, and 
he, in time, became the public idol of their 
temples ; yet was the facred bull an object 
nearly of as high and peculiar veneration 
both in Perfia and India. One incentive to 
that devotion undoubtedly arofe from the 
affe61ionate gratitude of the lliepherds of Chal- 
dea, not only for the benefit of the nutritious 
milk which the herd abundantly bellowed, 
but for their great ufe in agriculture. The 
twofold blefling which that clafs of animals 
thus liberally imparted, in their opinion, ren- 
dei’ed them proper fymbols of the great Pa- 
rent of men, who created all things by bis 
nod, and fupports them by his bo,unty. 
Thus, in Perfia, according to a moft curious 
account taken from the genuine books of the 
1'aksees, by M. Anquetii du Perron, and in- 

ferted 

* 2 Kingj, xii. 2B, 29. 
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ferted in the third volume of his Zend Aves- 
TA, the Supreme Being was originally fym- 
bolized, adored, and addrefied, under the form 
of a bull} and the reader may there perufe a 
tranflated prayer to the God-bull. It was 
upon this account, according to the fame 
learned and ingenious author, that, when men 
began to worfhip their deceafed anceftors, and 
Noah, the great progenitor of the renovated 
woild, came to be numbered firft among thofe 
deified mortals, he was reprefented and ve- 
nerated under a figure compounded of half 
MAN, half BULL, and denominated, in their 
facred writings, P Homme T’aureau. The Apis 
of Egypt had, doubtlefs, a fimilar origin. The 
Brahmins of India, who reprefented all the 
operations of nature, as well as thofe of the 
mind, under fignificant fymbols, found out an 
additional caufe for reverencing the bull, and 
numbering that ufeful creature among their 
facred hieroglyphics. That philofophic race, 
as deeply engaged in phyfical as metaphyfical 
difquifitions, thought that no more proper 
emblem could be found of the great genera- 
tive and prolific power of nature than the 
lordly bull, who, in the pride and vigour of 
his youth, ranges uncontrolled amidft the 
numerous and willing females of the paftiire. 

P 4 It 
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It Is, therefore, as we have before had occafion 
to remark, that the bull is the animal which 
conftantly accompanies Seeva, the god of ge- 
neration and fecundity, who only dejiroys to 
re-producc. In the paintings of forae of the 
pagodas, this animal is portrayed Handing near 
him j in others he appears mounted upon his 
back. 

The horns on the head of the bull, as is 
evident from the Egyptian Isis and the Gre- 
cian lo, reprefent the rays which i.ight and 
EIRE emit, the irradiations of celeHial glory; 
and, in confequence, fupreme eminence and 
ttrength. Hence the high' altar at Jerufalem 
was decorated with four horns; hence Mofes 
himfelf, and all the diftinguilhed perfonages 
of antiquity, whether real or mythologic, as 
well in Egypt as in India, ai'e, in the moft 
ancient fculptures and paintings, in veiled with 
this fymbol. 

The HEAD of the eion, both in Perfia and 
Tartary, was, in a peculiar manner, facred to 
the folar light ; the fuperior flrength, nobility, 
and grandeur, of that animal, in addition to 
Avhat has been remarked before concernint; 
his being a diftinguidied conftcllation of the 
zodiac, and the fun fliining foith in his-greatell 
fplendof from that fign, rendered him a 

proper 
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proper type of the fun, the being they adored, 
blazing in meridian fervor. The majeftic orb 
of his countenance, his glowing eye-balls, 
and lhaggy mane, fpreading in glory around, 
like rays or cluttering fparks of fire, upon the 
neck, which, like that of the hcrfe in Job, 
may be faid to be clothed with thunder, con- 
tributed perhaps in their allegorical fancy to 
give no lefs energy than luttre to the con- 
ception. In confirmation of what has been 
juft faid, it may be obferved, that, to this day, 
on the imperial ftandard of the Great Mogul, 
of w’hich the reader may fee an engraving in 
Tavernier and Terry’s Voyage to India, is 
portrayed the sun rising in glory behind 

THE BODY of A RECUMBENT LION ; and 311 

Arabian voyager, fpeaking of the dreis of the 
Banians, fays, “ Their turbans in particular 
are highly curious, being formed of white 
muflin, and rolled together in fuch a manner 
as to imitate the horns and head of a cow or 
heitcr, an animal revered among them even to 
adoratio:?.” 

The EAGLE, that, with its ardent eye, could 
look ttedfaftly upon the folar blaze, and that, 
with its paring iving, was imagined able to 
reach it, was a fymbol of the divine natuie, 
holdcn facrcd in mott nations of the Fagan 

woiid ; 
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world ; and, indeed, was in fo peculiar a man- 
ner facred to the fun, that one fpecies of that 
bird is at this day denominated the eagle op 
THE SUN. Strabo informs us, that, in Egypt, 
the Thebans worftiipcd the eaglej* tnd au- 
thors need not be cited to prove a fa£t fo well 
known as that, in Greece, the eagle was em- 
phatically called THE BIRD OF Jove, which 
bore his thunder, and repofed on the feeptred 
hand of the celeftial king. Wings, however, 
(I do not merely fpeak of thofe of the eagle,) 
were, in ancient Egypt, the univerfal hierogly- 
phic of the WINDS. Wings of various kinds 
are confpicuoufly engraved near or upon moft 
of the facred animal figures that decorate the 
Menfa Ifiaca } but are feen in a more particu- 
lar manner expanded over the two heifers of 
Ofiris-and Ifis.-f- No apter emblem indeed 
could be found to reprefent, in a general way, 
wind, or air, a rapid and reillefs element, than 
biids, or the wings of birds, gliding impe- 
tuoufly through the expanfe of heaven. Scrip- 
ture itfelf feems to juftify the limilitude, fince 
the Almighty is fublimely reprefented as 
WALKING ufon the WINGS of the wind. But, 
as the courfc of birds is various, and as the 

regions 


• btiabrnis Gcoguph. I’b xvii. p. 2. 
Lee MeuL ILica, oppofite page 32. 
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regions in which they delight to relide are 
different, one fpecics of winged fowl denoted 
the quarter from which one wind blew, another 
from which a fecond, another from which a 
third; and thefe various hieroglyphic birds are 
engraved on the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
as may be feen on thofe copied thence in the 
CEdipus iEgyptiacus of Kircher, in Mont- 
faucon, and in Pococke. 

To give one remarkable inftance of what is 
here afferted in regard to that country which 
Holy Writ itfelf, moft decidedly in fupport 
of my argument, has denominated THE 
LAND SHADOWING WITH WINGS. 
Ifaiah xviii. i. The two particular winds 
that moft affefted Egypt, were the northerly 
Etefian wind and the fouthern. The latter, 
fpringing up about the fummer folftice, drove 
before it that vaft body of aggregated vapours, 
which, difcharging themfelves in torrents of 
rain upon the high mountains of Ethiopia, 
caufed the waters of the Nile to rife. The 
HAWK, therefore, obferving at a particular 
feafon the fame courfe, was confidered as the 
moft natural type of the Etefian wind. That 
piopitious wind, on the contrary, which, rifing 
after the inundation, blew from the South, 
and contributed its powerful aid towards the 

draining 
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draining off of thofe waters, was as naturally 
rcprefented by the w^iioop, a bird, which, 
watching the fubfiding of the inundation, 
iffues from his retreat in Ethiopia, and, de- 
fcending progreflively with the decreafing 
ftream, in its pafl'age from Memphis to the 
ocean, feeds upon the luxurious repaft which 
Providence has fo kindly provided for it, in 
the numerous race of gnats, flies, and other 
infcdls, which arc gen^ ated in abundance 
amidfl the fat and prolific fllme left by the 
retiring river. 

Of the preceding reflections upon this fa- 
vourite fymbol of the Jews, reflections which 
are necefl'aiily of a nature fomewhat defuJtory 
and unconnected, the following is the fum 
and refult. Without laying any improper 
Itrefs upon this Hebrew hieroglyphic as an 
indifputable proof, though it is certainly a very 
ftrong collateral evidence, of their belief in a 
Tiinity, w'e may fafely allow that the illu- 
minated heads, the innumerable eyes, and the 
extended wings, of the cherubic beings, which, 
in the Jevvilh hieroglyphics, ever accompanied 
that refulgent fymbol, were doubtlefs intended 
to reprefent the guardian vigilance of the 
fupreine Providence, as well as the celerity of 
the motions of that celeftial light and fpirit 

which 
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which pervades and animates all nature. The 
innocent and expreflive emblem, which devo- 
tion had originally formed, was caught up 
and debafed in the Pagan world. The firk, 
LIGHT, and SPIRIT, which, among the for- 
mer, were only typical of the Supreme Being 
and his attributes, were by them miftaken for 
the Supreme Being himfelf, and were accord- 
ingly venerated in the place of that Being. 
Thefe three principles became inextricably in- 
volved in their theology, and infeparably in- 
corporated in all their fyftems of philofophy. 
They called the elementary fire, Pitha, V ul- 
can, Agnee ; the folar light they denominated 
Ofiris, Mithra, Surya, Apollo ; and the per- 
vading air, or fpirit, Cnepb, Narayen, Zeus, 
or Jupiter. Under thofe and other names 
they paid them divine homage j and thus, 
having, by degrees, from fome dark ill-under- 
ftood notions of a real Trinity in the divine 
nature, united to that myflerious dodrine 
their own romantic fpeculations in the vaft 
field of phyfics, they produced a degraded 
Trinity, the foie fabrication of their fancy ; 
and, inftead of the God of nature, nature 
itfelf, and the various elements of nature, 
became the objeds of their blind and in- 
fatuated devotion. 


From 
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From, this combination of religious fenti- 
ment and facred fymbol, it probably arofe 
that the images of their moft venerated dei- 
ties were reprefented either in fculpture or 
in poetry with three heads, or three fa- 
ces, allniive, as we have exemplified above in 
the Grecian Ztvg, to their ofiice and attri- 
butes. Hence Mercury was called triceps i 
Bacchus, triambus j Diana, triformis j and 
Hecate, tergemina, Thefe two laft epithets 
occur together in the following line of the 
iSneid : 

Tergcminamque Hecatem, trla virginis ora Dianse.* 

Hence the fymbols of all their principal di- 
vinities were of a threefold nature. Jupi- 
ter has his three-forked thunder, Neptune his 
trident^ and Pluto his tbree-headed Cerberus. 
In fliort, it probably arofe from this fource 
that the number three was holden by all anti- 
quity in the moft facred light ; and that the 
triangle and the pyramid came to be num- 
bered among their moft frequent and efteemed 
fymbols of Deity. 

This grand hieroglyphic of .the Jews was 
either borrowed from their neighbours in 
Afia or they had it from the Hebrew patri- 
archs } 


‘f Xiicid, b. IV. 1. 5 1 1 . 
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archs 5 and I think it difgraceful to the Jewifh 
church, and derogatory to the God they a- 
dored, that any of the infpired prophets 
fliould take their ideas of Deity and divine 
concerns from the pagan rites of worihip. 
This is my foie reafon for having dwelt fo 
long upon the fubjed of the cherubim, as 
portrayed in the vifion of Ezekiel, and as 
Iculptured in the temple of Solomon ; and I 
truft, that, with the candid, it will be ef- 
tecmed a fufficient reafon. This mode, how- 
ever, of reprefenting the cherubim, in fculp- 
turc, was not univerfally adhered to. Thofe 
which were immediately over the ark were 
naked figures in a human form, whofe expan- 
ded wings, meeting together, at once over- 
ihadowed the mercy-feat, and formed a fa- 
cred pavilion for the refidence of that glory 
which is affirmed to have vifibly dwelt be- 
tween them. In this manner, they are deli- 
neated in the authentic volume of Calmet 
and Prideaux, and from them is copied the 
engraving in the max plate. It is of thefe 
figures, in which the human and angelic na- 
ture is fo firikingly blended, that Philo fpeaks 
when he declares, Kycc^oT^roq 

Tm ATEIN ATNAMEHN r* timi cvji- 

SoXce, 
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CeXoi^* “ that of the two poa^ers in God, 
principality and goodnefs, thofe cherubim 
were the fymbols;” and Rnibbi Menachem, 
on the Pentateuch, is, in the following ex- 
trafl from Allix, affcrted to extend the idea 
fomewhat farther, even to the ark itfelf, to 
which they ■ wci'e infeparably united by the 
exprefs command of God to Mofes ; to that 
ark which was a known and acknowledged 
fymbol of Jehovah. “ 1 aey propofe,” fays 
this learned perfon, “ the image of the two 
cherubim which were drawn from the ark to 
give the idea of the two laft perfons ; for, 
the di/linStion of the cherubim was evident, al- 
though there was an unity of them with the ark. 
In this manner fpeaks Rabbi Menachem, fol. 
Ixxiv. qol. 3.”t Confidering, therefore, the 
former merely in the light of a noble aftro- 
nomical fymbol, we have, from this rabbi 
and Philo, fufficient evidence that the Jews 
once entertained fimilar conceptions with 
Chriftians, not only^f a plurality in the di- 
vine nature, but of a- -Trinity in Unity, of 
which the cherubim of the ark and the ark 
itfelf were confidered, by fome of their wri- 
ters, as immediate fymbols. Let us now ex- 
tend our view over the countries adjacent to 

J udsea, 

• De Cherubim, p. 86, O. f Allix’s Judgement, p. 169. 
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Judsa, and inquire what traces of this doc- 
trine exift either in the hieroglyphics or the 
writings of the other pagan nations of the 
Eaftern world. The fubjeft is indeed vaft and 
comprehenfive, but will not be unattended 
with utility; and it is intimately conneSed 
with Indian Antiquities. 
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DISSERTATION, 


CHAPTER I. 

In the Review of the Pagan Trinities^ the Ora* 
CLES OP Zoroaster, as the moji ancient 
Relics of Pagan Wifdom and Philofophy, are 
Jirf conjidered. — OraCles contain in^^ 
ternal Evidence that they are not wholly Jpu- 
rious. — Phe Ajfertion proved, in a fort 
Comparifon of the theoretic Syfem of Pheo- 
logy laid down in thofe Oracles, and the prac- 
tical Worjhip of the Chaldceans, Per fans, and 
Indians. — Phe Three Principles, men- 
tioned in the Zoro'djirian, or Chaldaic, Ora- 
cles, probably the mofl early Corruption of the 
HoBrine of the Hebrew Prinity. — Various 
Pajjages of thofe Oracles, intimately correjpond- 

0.3 
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ing with others in /acred Writ, produced. ■— 

• T'he philo/opbical Principles of the old Cbal- 
daans and Indians compared. — ‘Their Opi- 
nion concerning the Operations of Tire, as 
the primary Element, and their Arrangement 
of the other Elements, confonant with tbofe of 
the Brahmins . — ‘Their Belief in the Agency 
of good and evil Demons, of Planets and pla- 
netary Influences, of the fdereal Metempfycho- 
fs through Seven Boobuns, or celefial Spheres, 
of a Hell compofed of Sertents, and of the 
powerful EffeSl of various Charms and magical 
Incantations, the fame. — ‘The Race, therefore, 
originally the fame, and the Scripture -St ate - 
ments proportionably confirmed. 

I THINK it neceflary to commence the fol- 
lowing difquifition, concerning the pagan 
Triads of Deity, by again offering it as my 
humble, but decided, opinion, that this ori- 
ginal and fublime dogma, inculcated in the 
true religion, of a Trinity of hypoftafes in 
the divine nature, delivered traditionally down 
from the anceftors of the human race and the 
Hebrew patriarchs, being in time mifappie- 
hended, or gradually forgotten, is the foun- 
tain of all the fimilar conceptions in the de- 
bafed fyftems of theology prevailing in every 

other 
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other region of the earth. Of a do6frinc 
thus extenfively diffufed through all nations} 
a doftrine eftablilhed at once in regions fo 
diftant as Japan and Peru ; immemorially ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole extent of 
Egypt and India > and flourilliing with equal 
vigour amidft the fnowy mountains of Thibet 
and the vaft defects of Siberia j there is no 
other rational mode of explaining the allufion 
or accounting for the origin. Of the hypo- 
thefis, indeed, that aflcrts two principles, 
the caufe can be divined in the blended mix- 
ture of GOOD and of evil that unhappily 
prevails In the dark and chequered feenes of 
human exiftence ; but, independently of what 
we know from Revelation, there appears to 
be no more moral necellity that there fhould 
be three, than that there fliould be ten, agents 
in the difpenfations of the divine economy : 
for, with refpedt to the preferving Veelhnu of 
India, and of the mediatorial Mithra, thofe 
fecondary charafters are not neceffarily dif- 
tin<Sl from the principals of their refpedtive 
triads, Oromafdes, or Brahma j fince it is 
furely confident with the charadler of a good 
being to preferve, and nobody will be fo 
hardy as to deny that he has power to pre-> 
ferve, if he pleafes, without the interference 
Q 4 
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of any meSator. That there is a Mediator 
in the grand fcheme of the Chriftian theology 
is alone the effedl of a predetermined plan, af- 
fetted in Scripture to have been benevolently 
formed in the Almighty mind, of which the 
councils are infcrutable to mortals, but which, 
although they are at prefent infcrutable, may 
poffibly be unfolded to his adoring creatures 
in the ftate of glory promifed to obedient 
piety hereafter. 

I have not hitherto atten:.^'‘’ed to draw any 
immediate parallel between the religion and 
cuftoms of the Hindoos and the Chaldseans. 
The monuments of Chaldaic worlhip and 
manners, as reprefented in profane writers, 
are too difputable and too fcanty to allow, in 
any extent, of fuch a parallel 5 and thofe, 
preferved in the Scriptures, are, for the moft 
part, to be found in the occafional digreflions 
that relate to the Hebrews. As the colony 
eftablilhed in Elam, or Perfia, was, doubt- 
lefs, one of the earlieft that emigrated thence, 
in that region we may exped: to find, and we 
have found, decided remains of Chaldaic fu- 
perftition, particularly in that general ve- 
neration of FIRE fo univerfally praftifed at 
Ur, in Chaldaea. This city, according to 

Bochart, 
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Bochart,* not only derived its name from a 
word fignifying lux, feu ignis-, but, becaufe 
the pious Abraham refufed to concur in that 
worfliip, it is recorded, by the Jewilh rabbi, -f* 
that he was thrown, at the command of Nim- 
rod, into a fiery furnace; from which, by 
the miraculous power of Jehovah, that ren- 
dered the furrounding Barnes innoxious, he 
came out unconfumed. The fire- temples of 
Chaldsea were called chamanim ; wliich the 
fame Bochart derives from Chaman, a word 
fignifying to glow with the filar warmth ; which 
plainly indicates the origin of this devotion. 
The Perfians, deeply infefled with the Chal- 
daic idolatry, afterwards converted the cha- 
manim, or portable (brines, in which they 
cherKhed the fire lighted by the facred rays 
of the fun, into magnificent pyr^ia, or 
puRATHEiA, many of which remain to this 
day both in Perfia and India. A gentleman, 
who filled with honour a high ftation in In- 
dia, informed me, that, in a famous temple of 
this kind, reforted to by the Perfees in Guz- 
zurat, the priefts boaft to have cheiifhed the 
facred flame, uncxtinguifiied, for eight hun- 
dred 

• VideBocharti Geograph. Sacr. p. 83, edit, quarto, Franeforf, 

1681. 

t See Jerom, on Gen, xi. 31, citing the jewi/h traditions. 
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dred years, that is, ever fince their expulfiott 
from Iran by the Mohammedan arms. 

The Jews themfelves were by no means 
uninfefted by the reigning fuperftition. 
aefti, is the Hebrew word for fire, that moft 
ancient and venerated fymbol of God through- 
out the Eafti and they juftify their applying 
that title to the Deity, becaufc, in their own 
Scriptures, they read that God is a consu- 
ming FIRE. M(h, among the cabalifts, an- 
fwered to Gebutah, or the fourth of 

the Sephiroth, and the literal meaning of M- 
lohim, as the word fhould more properly be 
written, is, the Jlrong gods. Hence El, when 
the Jews relapfed into idolatry, became the 
common name of the Son j and hence, doubt- 
lefs, through the medium of the Phoenician 
language, whence the Greek was formed, thofe 
known appellatives of that planet, AsXX/of, and 
the Latin Helius. 

There is a very curious ftory, related at 
length in Suidas,* of a conteft for fuperio- 
rity that took place between this deity of the 
Chaldseans and the Egyptian god Canopus : 
for, according to the Greek author, the an- 
cient Chaldaean priefts ufed to carry about, 
through different regions, their vaunted god, 

to 


* See Sukiab, in voce Canopus. 
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to contend with others, worfhipped in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. The gods of gold, 
lilver, and bafer metals, were foon reduced to 
alhcs by the all-conquering fire. But the 
priefts of. Canopus, in Egypt, refolved to 
check the infolence of thofe fire-worlhipping 
priefts by a difplay of the fuperior power of 
the deity they adored. Canopus was no other 
than the god of water, or, rather, water it- 
felf perfonified, (an evident proof how early 
and in what place men began to worlhip the 
various elements of nature,) on which ac- 
count, in the hieroglyphic fculptures of E- 
gypt, he was delineated with a human head 
and arms affixed to an immenfe vafe, or urn, 
richly fculptured, and of which the reader 
will find, in Kircher’s third volume, oppofite 
to page 434, a plate containing no lefs than. 
16 different engraved repiefentations. The 
GOD-ELEMENTS, therefore, were now to en- 
gage in conteft for dominion over the vafl'al 
minds of an idolatrous world. The Egyptian 
pontifex contrived to inclofe the element, the 
objeft of his devoirs, in one of thofe earthen 
veffels, perforated with numerous holes, which 
are at this day ufed in Egypt to filtrate the 
muddy waters of the Nile. He carefully 
hopped thofe holes with wax ; then, painting 

over 
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over the Virhole with hieroglyphics, and add- 
ing to the vafe the ufual head and fymbola 
of the deity, fet up his idol, and defied its ri- 
vals. Not at all daunted by the defiance of 
the prieft of Egypt, nor the formidable ap- 
pearance of the aquatic deity, the priefts of 
Chaldsea immediately placed their omnipotent 
fire beneath the ample vafe, which in a fhort 
time diflblving the wax, the i''clofed element 
rufhed out in torrents, extinguiflied the flame, 
and thus, to exprefs myfelf in their own my- 
thological manner of writing, gained a com- 
plete viflory over the radiant progeny of the 
SUN. — The reader will eafily be induced to 
pardon this digreflion, which is not to- 
tally foreign to the fubjed under confidera- 
tion, fince it points out the origin and gra- 
dual progrefs of that two-fold idolatry which 
formerly overfpread the Eaft, and both of 
which, or fomething very much like them, 
have been fo long predominant in Hindoftan ; 
for, that the Indians worfliip the fun and 
fire has been demonftrated j and they pay a 
homage fcarcely inferior to their confecrated 
rivers. Indeed, I have a print of the Ganges 
perfonified, which, though a female, in the 
features of its face, is not unlike the moft 
comely of the figures of Canopus, exhibited 

by 
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|»y Klrcher. But let us return to the fubjeft 
of the firft appearance of the Hebrew doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the Gentile world. 

The earlieft dawn of it in Pagan Asia 
is to be found in the oracles of the Perfian 
SJoroafter, 1 mean the original Zoroafter, 
that obfeure charader in remote antiquity to 
whom thofe charadters are generally referred, 
and not that Zoroafter, or Zerdufht, who 
was only the reformer of the Magian fuper- 
ftition, and flouriflied at a much later pe- 
riod. 

I have obferved, in a former page of this 
Diflertation, that, among many difeordant 
opinions, there were two more generally pre- 
valent in antiquity concerning that venerable, 
but myfterious, perfonage. The firft-men- 
tioned was, that he was king of Badlria, 
and flain by Ninus ; the fecond, that he was 
a native of Perlia, and flouriihed in the days 
of Darius Hyftafpes. There is no point, 
however, concerning which the moft celebra- 
ted writers are more divided. The whole is 
veiled in impenetrable obfeurity. The diffi- 
culty has been attempted to be folved, by 
fuppofing, that there exifted, at various pe- 
riods, feveral perfons eminent for wifdom, 
who affumed that name, or to whom, as was 
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liin ufual cuftom in the ancient world, his 
zealous and alFe6lionate difciples applied that 
illuftrious appellative. I have alfo pointed 
out, in the courfe of this Diflertation, fome 
very ftriking circumftances of fimilarity in 
the refpeftive dodtrlnes which the Indian and 
Perfian legiflator inculcated, and have even 
ventured to hazard a conjedure that the more 
ancient Zoroiifter, and Belus, the founder of 
the Indian empire, were the fame perfon, 
under two different appellations. It is a fa£f, 
however, which cannot be fhaken, that, in 
thofe primitive ages, mankind acknowledged 
and venerated in one perfon the facerdotal, 
the regal, and the paternal, charafter. An 
inftance of this fort remains at this day in 
the grand Lama of Thibet, who not only 
unites in his own perfon the regal and facer- 
dotal character, but one foraewhat more ex- 
alted, fince he is regarded by his fubje6ts in a 
light in which the grateful and affcdtlonate 
race, who were the immediate defeendants of 
Koah, regarded that patriarch, and by that 
means fowed in the renovated world the firft 
feeds of idolatry ; he is venerated as a deity. 
Stanley dciives the term Zoroaster from the 
Hebrew Schur, whence the Chaldee Zor waS 
formed, fignifying to contemplatey and is- 

THER, 
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theR, a Perfian word, fignifylng a ftar, 
whence probably the Greek ag’^ov.* Allow- 
ing this derivation to be juft, we find in Zo- 
rbafter the great Baal, or Bel us, who, Pliny-f- 
informs us, was the inventor of aftronomy in 
Chaldaea, and poflibly, as I fhall hereafter en^ 
deavour to prove, the fame perfonage vene- 
rated in India under the renowned Hindoo 
appellative of Bali. The old Scripture-name 
of the Chald®ans, which is Chufdim, leads us 
direftly to the perfon of the real Zoroafter, 
and much corroborates this opinion, either 
that Chus himfelf, or his fon Belus, was in 
reality the perfonage on whom antiquity has 
bcftowed that celebrated name. Belus, being 
the grandfon of the arch-apoftate Ham, was 
moft likely to be the firft corrupter of this 
pure dodrine. We accordingly find the ear- 
lieft attempt to philofophife (that is, to de- 
prave by human wifdom) this doffrine, fo 
much fublimer than the fublimeft metaphy- 
fics, in the oracles aferibed to that legillator, 
which are juftly fuppofed to be the genuine 
fource of both the Perfian and Egyptian, and 

confequently 

Vide Stanley’s Chaldaxc Philofophy, p.2; and Bochart’* 
Geograph. Sacr. lib. i, cap. 1. 

J ^ Beliis inventor fuit fideralis fcicntisc. Pliftii Nat. Hid. lib. i. 
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confeqaently of the Greek, theology. Who- 
foever of the ancient poftdiluvian iage^i he 
might have been, the name, as thus derived, 
is exceedingly applicable, fince both the na- 
tions, over whom Brahma, or Rarna, and 
Zoroafter were legiflators, have, next to the 
Chaldaeans, ever been confidercd as the moft 
early cultivators of aftronomy in Afia, and 
efpecially the latter, who will be proved here- 
after to have carried that Icience to a point of 
aftonilhing improvement, and far beyond that 
to which it ever attained in Egypt. I am not 
ignorant that the whole of thefe oracles have 
been aflerted to be a grofs forgery of fome 
Pfeudo'Chriftian Greek } but, as they are 
found interfperfed, in detached fentences, 
throughout the writings of the early Greek 
philofopheis, that ohjedlion, at leaft in re- 
gard to the •wh'jk of thi’tn, muft fall to the 
ground ; and they probably are, what Stanley 
feems to be perfuaded they are, and what 
their dark myfterious doftrines feem to evince, 
the genuine remains of theChaldaic theok^yj 
that theology, which, according to Proclus, 
as cited by the fame writer, w'as revealed to 
the Patriarchs by the awful voice of the Deity 
himfetf. 


It 
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It would, indeed, be abfurd to deny that 
there are, intermixed with the genuine ora- 
cles of Zoro after, fome fpurious paftages and 
many dogmas of the more recent Greek phi- 
lofophers j but, in many of the precepts con- 
tained in them, there appear, as 1 have juft 
afterted, fuch evident marks of a certain ob- 
fcure and myfterious kind of hieroglyphical 
theology as prove them to be the produdion 
of the ancient fchool of Chaldcea} of that 
grand theological fchool in which the Me- 
tempfychofis was firft divulged j in which the 
fidcreal ladder and gates were firft eredted; 
and in which that fubtle, luminous, aethereal, 
all-penetrating, all- enlivening, flame, which 
gives elafticity and vigour to the various parts 
of the animated univerfe, from its profoundeft 
centre to the moft extended line of its cir- 
cumference, was firft, from intenfe admira- 
tion of its aftoniftiing properties, adored as a 
divinity. According to the authors cited both 
by Kircher and Stanley, they were originally 
written in the old Chaldaic language, and 
tranflated into Greek either by Berofus, Ju- 
lian the philofopher, or Hermippus ; and they 
have defeended to pofterity only in detached 
pieces; which, I have obferved before, is a 
cogent argument in favour of their origina- 
R ihy. 
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lity. What remains to us of the writings of 
Hermes is ftrongly tin^ured with the Zo. 
rdaftrian pbilofophy. Plato and Pythagoras, 
in their vifits to the Perlians at Babylon, 
drank deep at this primeval fountain } and 
their writings, alfo, thus infefted with the 
philofophy of ZoroaAer, contributed to fpread 
the phyiical and theological dodlrines of Chal- 
daa widely through Greece. The whole of 
thefe oracles are given bv Stanley, according 
to the more efteemed edition of Patricius, 
with the notes of Plctho and Pfellus ; and to 
his page I muft refer the reader for the ex- 
tracts that follow. 

What the writer of thefe oracles, whofoever 
he was, could poflibly mean by the fmgular 
expreflions that occur throughout the whole 
of the firll feCtion, except to Ihadow out the 
myftery of the Trinity in Unity, a myftery, 
after all, but partially underllood by him, it 
is difficult to conceive ; fince, exclulive of the 
error of placing prikciples for hypostases, 
which was natural enough to an unenlight- 
ened Pagan, it is impoffible for language to be 
more explicit upon the fubjeCt of a divine 
Triad, or more conformable to the language 
of Ouiftian theologers. 

‘Or* 
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*Oir!f ‘jruT^Mii fiovccf if/f 
Tam^ Eft jttomf, if Jt/a yma, 

** Where the paternal monad is, that pa- 
ternal Monad amplifies itfelf, and generates 
a Duality.” The word vur^ixif, or paternal, 
here at once difcovers to us the two firft hy- 
pofiafes, fince it is a relative term, and plainly 
indicates a son. The paternal Monad produces 
a duality, not by an ad of creation, but by 
generation, which is exadly confonant to the 
language of Chriftianity. After declaring that 
the Duad, thus generated, xaSriTctt, Jits by the 
Monad j and, ftiining forth with intelkdual 
beams, governs all things ; that remarkable and 
often>cited pafiage occurs : 

Ilayrt yu^ iv Ko<rftu Xuitiret Tf/aj, 

*Hf 

For, a Triad of Deity shines forth 

THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD, OF WHICH 
A MONAD is THE HEAD}” that is, all CFCdted 
things bear imprefled the feal of the great 
triune God. In a fucceeding verfe of this 
ledion we are informed : 

yet^ mg eiVe Iltvr^or TtfunrSeu ittttrrtt, 

,Ou TV 6e\ui) Kxrmvftf text ijS'ti irxvrtt irer/ii/re. 

R 2 «♦ For, 
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*' For, the mind of the Father faid that all 
things ihould be divided into three j whofe 
will alTented, and all things were divided.” 
The fentence is obfeure ; but the meaning of 
the former part of it feems to be that all 
things are under the government of a divine 
T riad ; and the latter part exhibits a ftrikihg 
parallel to the words of that divine Aeyec, 
who faid, Let there be light', and there njoai light; 
of HIM "who fpake, and it "was done; who com- 
manded, and it food f aft. Immediately after 
follows a pafiage, in which the three Perfons 
in the divine effence are cxpreflly pointed out 
by appellations, under which wc inftantly 
recognife the three fuperior Sephiroth of the 
Hebrews : 

Ka/ l<pxvfi(retv h uirfi ^ r 
Keci if Zoiptcc, xat 

And there appeared in this Triad, Virtue, 
and Wisdom, and Truth, that know/ all 
things.” Though thefe three hypoftafes are 
afterwards ftyled principles, and though, in 
this refpeff, the Chaldaic philofophy appears 
to blend itfelf with the Clialdaic theology, 
the firft Sephiroth, or Kether, the Crown, 
is doubtlefe alluded to by ’Afsrjj, or Virtue: the 
fecond aj^Kllation is Hill more remarkable], 

for. 
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for, of the Cochma of the Hebrews, 
or Wifdom, may be termed an exa^ and 
literal tranflatlon. Nor is the fimilitude at all 
Icfs impreffive in the appellation of the third 
of theie principles, (as Zordafter miHakenly 
denominates them,) for, of the heavenly 
Binah, or Intelligence, can language convey 
any more accurate conception than is to be 
met with in the word mxv^^uv 'Ar^ixua, multi* 
fcia Veritas, the Spirit of Truth, full of ce- 
leftial wifdom, that omnifcient Spirit who 
trieth the reins and fearcheth the hearts of 
the children of men ? That thefe three hy- 
poftafes, or perfons, are in the latter part of 
this feftion denominated principles, is not a 
little lingular ; and, at all events, it is a mode 
of exprelfion very inconfiftenr with what pre- 
vioully occurred concerning the relation which 
the name of fon bears to Jatber, and with the 
terra of generation by which the Duad were 
faid to have been produced. 

Singular, however, as this conduft may ap- 
pear, it is not inconfiftent with other grofs 
errors of the idolatrous fons of Chaldae.i. 
Though that infatuated race had traditionally 
received from their pious anceftors that hi it 
fublime principle of religion, that there pie- 
Cded over the mhverfC'an infinite Omnipotent 
R 3 God^ 
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Goo, who was a spirit* and to be worfhipped 
in fpirit and in truth, they had forgotten the 
Deity himfelf in the darling obje6t of their 
veneration, the adorable flame, before which 
they inceflantly bowed the fervile knee. If 
they could thus early and fatally forgtt the 
great Creator of all things, and worfbip, in 
the place of him, one of the elements, formed 
by his power $ is it a fubje^i of wonder that 
there fliould have been alike obliterated from 
their minds all remembrance of that awful 
myflery at the fame time revealed, that diflinc- 
tion in his nature which we denominate Tri- 
nity of perfons ? or tliat, only faintly remem- 
bering the awful truth, they fhould Anally in- 
fult the holy hypoflafes by the degrading ap- 
pellation* of principles ? The very inflitution 
of divine rites in honour of their bafe idol, 
the tubftitute of Deity, proved the prior ex- 
iftence of a purer worftiip in their country; 
imd the very number and name of their imagined 
PRINCIPLES demonflrated that, in remote pe- 
rio<ls, incenle to a nobler Triad had burned 
jn their adulterated altars. 

ii IS unnecelTary to fwell thefe pages with 
r.any additional extracts, corroborative of my 
iJt.EKins from thefe 'lEPA AOriA, or holy 
rtcics, as in his treatife De Infomniis they 

arc 
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•fc termed by Synefius, a writer who flou- 
rished about the year 400, and which cir- 
cumftance is a convincing proof in how vene- 
rable a light thefe ancient fragments were 
holden even in that early period of Chriflianity; 
but there remain a few others too remarkable 
and too decifive to be wholly omitted. In the 
very next fe6tion of theSe oracles, remarkable 
for its lingular title of IIATHP NOT£, or 
THE Father and the Mind, that Father is 
expreflly faid “ to perfedt all things, and de- 
liver them over to N« J«oT£f»,” the second 
Mind ; which, as 1 have obferved in the early 
pages of this Diflertation, has been confidered 
as aliufive to the charadfer of the mediatorial 
and all-preferving Mithra 1, but could only origi- 
nate in theological conceptions of a purer na- 
ture, and be deferiptive of the ofiice and charac- 
ter of a higher Mediator, even the eternal 
AOrO£. The whole of the paiTage runs thus : 

Uxuret yec^ i^iTtXtrn IIATHP, xau NA Tea^sScincs 
AETTEPA, CD tt^uroD x.'kut^tTcu vkd ytyos uvi^uv. 

That SECOND Mind,” it is added, whom 
the natiims of men commonly take for the 
FIRST.” This is, doubtlefs, very ftrongly in 
favour of the two fuperior Perfons in the 
R 4 Trinity. 
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Trinity. Chiiftiane, indeed, are taught to 
confider the fecond hypoftafis as the more 
immediate or celeftial architeft of 

the world; yet it muft ftill be owned, that, in 
the three firft verfes of Genefis, creation is 
repxefented as the work of the colledt'.ve Tri- 
nity. Overlooking and correfting the miftake 
of afligning to the firft hypoftafis the opera- 
tions that more peculiarly belong to the fe- 
cond, we fhall find this paftage of the Zo- 
rdaftrian oracles exceeding./ conformable to 
the language of Holy Writ itfelf; for, it is 
there faid, ly the Word of the Lord the 
heavens •were made, and all the bejl of them by 
the Spirit of bis mouth. Pfalms, xxxiii. 6. 
And the Logos hinifelf authoritatively de- 
clares, All power is given unto me both in 
heaven and in earth. Matth. xxvii. i8. 

In the third fcdtion of the Chaldaic oracles, 
as arranged by Patricias, in which, and that 
immediately following, a ftill wider range is 
taken in the phyfical and intelledual world, 
and where we find the primordial fource of 
thofe fpeculative notions, which, probably, 
formed the bafis of the Pythagorean ai>d Pla- 
tonic philofophy, it is Qblefvcd, with fingular 
conformity to this Hebreyv doctrine of a cer- 
tain plurality exifting in the divine eflence : 

'Tiro 
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'T?rs Suetr veuv n ^uoyweg ‘Ttifyn vt^ixireu 

Kflu 0 vomfVU *V, etUTV^m, reKr^varo Koffteif, 

'Of voas ixBo^s v^uTog. 

Under two Minds is contained the life- 
generating fountain of fouls; and the ar- 
tificer, who, felf-operating, formed the 
world ; he who fprang firft out of that Mind.” 
In this paflage, by the former of the Minds is 
decidedly pointed out the great AvroBteg, the 
eternal fpring and fountain of the Godhead $ 
by the fecond, the creative Logos, who is an 
emanation from that fountain ; the fame 
Logos whom St. John fays, was in the bt^ 
ginning with God ; that Word, by whom all 
things were made ; and without whom was not 
any thing made that was made. John i. i. 

The following paflage, cited by Procius 
from thefe oracles, is not lefs indubitably de- 
cifive, in regard to the third facred hypoftafis, 
than the preceding paflages are in regard to 
the two fecond ; 


MsTfle Sb VKTi^xotg Aie(vei»g fvxV iyai 
‘.pvxxo’cc ret aretvTK" 


That is, “ in order next to the paternal mind, 
I, PsycHE, dwell; warm, animating all 

things.” 
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things, ”*^Thas, after obfeiving, in the firft 
fe£lion, the Triad, or to euw, the whole 
Godhead colledtively difplayed, we here have 
each diftindt hypoftafts feparatcly and clearly 
brought before our view. . That tht perfons 
themrelves are fometitnes confounded and their 
refpefiivc funftions milfeken by unenlighten- 
ed Pagans, Chriftians, who are in pofTeflion 
of this doflrine by a renewal of divine revela- 
tion, ought not to be ftruu. with wonder, but 
penetrated by benevolent pity. 

Since the philofophy of the Chaldaeans was 
ib intimately blended, or rather incorporated, 
tr^ether with their theology, this will be a 
proper place to coniider the great outlines of 
that philofophy } and I muft again urge as my 
apology, for entering thus largely into the 
inveftigation of it, the ftrildng iimilitude 
which its ruling features bear to that fpecies 
of phyfical theology promulged in the facred 
Sanfcreet writings of India. The moft pro- 
minent of thofe features difplays itfelf in the 
following palTage : 

Tl»vl» nrpos ’ENOr IwytyaSTcc. 

All things are the offspring of onefire. 

Let us inveftigate the origin, the progrefs, 
and the diifulien, of the firft grand fuperfti- 

tion. 
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tion, whicii 1«4. to tj»t fo largely deicanted 
upon in a former part of this work, and 
thfr^fore not here necelTary to be refumed, 
the worlhip of the orbs of heaven, which they 
imagined to have been themfelves compofed 

of ^THERIAt FIRE. 

The patriarchs, who dwelt in Chaldasa, 
held FIRE in profound, though not in ido- 
latrous, veneration j becaufe, like their an- 
cient neighbours of Perfia and India, they 
thought it the nobleft image and fymbol 
of God in nature. Their extenfive fpecula- 
tions in phyfics, alfo, increafed that venera- 
tion : they confidered it as an immediate ema- 
nation from God; they knew that it was the 
grand agent, under the Deity, in all the opera- 
tions of nature. When fenfible obje61:s and 
I'econdary caufes became, in the philofopliy of 
fucceeding ages, the more immediate objedt 
of minute inveftigation, the Great first 
Cause of all, being an objedl more diftantly 
remote from thought, was by degrees negledl- 
ed, and the worlhip of Himfelf, as was toQ 
ufual in the ancient world, was tranferre4 
to the fymbol that reprefented hint. Aftey 
this all-pervading lire, their philofophy led 
the Chaldseans to place next in order that 
finer, fubtlc, and luminous, fluid, which they 

denominated 
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denominated the sopramuno^ns iight, in 
which the heavenly bodies floated. This fluid 
they efleemed far lefs grofs than the air which 
furrounds the globe, and this, in India, is 
Called the Akass. By the Akass, as my 
account of the Cofmogony of Hindoflan will 
hereafter acquaint the reader, the Indians 
mean a kind of celeflial element, pure, im- 
palpable, unrefifling, and refembling the air 
rarefied into aether of the Stoic philofophers " 
Next to the fupramundane light, ranks the 
isMPVRiEUM; and, neareft the earth, the grofler 
aether, which is flill denominated a kind of 
FIRE, TTuj '^uoyovov, a life-gencmting fire, of 
which are formed the orbs of the fun and 
planets. Of the firft aetherial light, or fire, 
which emanates from God himfelf, are com- 
pofed the eternal Monad, and all the various 
orders of fubordinate deities, ^uvetmt 
that is, thofe who exert their influence and 
operations about the zones of heaven ; created 
intelligent angels ; good daemons \ and the 
fouls of men. All thefe orders, the orders of 
light and immateriality, are under the govern- 
ment and diredlion of Ormuzb, the god of 
light and benevolence. But, as there arc orders 
of luminous and immaterial beings; fo there 
ate thofe alfo of darknefs and materiality: 

thefe 
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thefc confift of evil damons, and they are fix 
in number. The firft of them inhabit the 
regions more immediately fublunary j the fe> 
cond, the regions nearer the earth ; dark, 
ftormy, and full of vapours : the third are 
tbofe malignant and unclean fpirits that rango 
the earth : the fourth inhabit the depths of 
waters, and agitate with fiorms and whirl* 
winds the gloomy abyfs of the ocean: the 
fifth are fubterraneous, and delight to dwell 
in caverns and charnel-vaults ; thefe excite 
earthquakes, and other internal convulfions 
in the bowels of the harafied globe: the 
fixth, Incifugous, and, hardly fenfible of ani- 
mation, or capable of motion, roam through 
the profundities of darknefs, and hold their 
reign, as it were, in the very centre and bofora 
of chaos : all thefe obey Abrimam as their 
fupreme lord and captain. The whole of this 
hypothefis may be found in India ; and a part 
of it has been already unfolded. There, oti 
the one hand, we fee the benevolent fpirits 
the offspring of light; the Soors, poffibly fo 
called from Surya, the Sun, headed by Brahma 
or Veefhnu, iffuing from the empyraium, or 
inferior heaven of Ecndra, and animated by 
afteflion, or melted with pity, watching over, 
preferving, and protedling, the human race: 


on 
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on the othef hand, we obiuye the dregful 
army of the Afibors, thofe dark and perturbed 
ifnrits who tenant the dreary regions of the 
North pole, drawn up in terrible array un- 
der the Mahadoor, or Lucifer of India, me- 
ditating the tnoledation and deftru^ion of 
human race, and Ihowering down uf>on 
them defolation. and plagoes. Other grand 
points of fimilitude or fentiment, exifting 
between the two nations ij phyllcs and phl- 
lofophy, will be confidcrcd at large in my 
chapter relative to the literature of Hindoflan ; 
for the prefent, I (hall only notice a few of 
them that are the mod remarkable: 

*E7rT« e^uyxutre Tratrijf xocrfiav' 

That is, the Father hath congregated 
feven firmaments of worlds •" by which worlds 
are, doubtlefs, to be underftood the feven 
planets, or boobons, as they are called in 
India. Afterwards, exactly in the dyle of 
thofe who thought the dars were animated 
beings, who called them by the name of 
different animals, and who thus delignated 
them in their hieroglyphic fculptures, he is 
faid to have condituted a feptenary of er- 
ratic ANIMALS;” 

Zuu9 St itXaofuiMtvuv CpefiiKtv etrTxSx' 


Both 
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Both thefc extrafls are dtcd only as intro* 
dudory to a palTage in a following fe^ion^ 
where we find at lad the original idea of the 
ladder with the fcven gates ; whence poflibly 
Celfus had his Angular notions concerning 
that curious fymbol> ereded in the Mithratip 
cavern : 

Ms itaru vtw^f K^ftvof zxTx yrn VTroxetTou^ 
<ru^uv KXTx ijv uvo Suvrft 

'O ipavo( ign 'hvxyKiK, 

** Stoop not down j for, a precipice lies 
below on the earth, drawing through the lai>> 
DER WITH SEVEN STEPS; beneath which is the 
T^ONE of dreadful Necessity.” 

It may fairly be prefumed, that, arguing 
from analogy, and from what we now know- 
concerning the fidcreal ladder, two additional 
fymbols, probably ufed in the cave of Mithra, 
difcover themfelves in this paffage. The deep 
GULPH, or precipice, (that is, the inferior 
hemifphere, or Tartarus, of the ancients,) 
which yawned at the foot, and down w'hich 
the foul that could not rife to the more 
elevated fpheres of virtue on the ereded ladder, 
or that relinquished its vigorous efforts to 
afeend up to them, rapidly plunged ; and the 

‘THRONE OF NECESSITY, (that NECESSITY 

which. 
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which, veknow, was the bafis of all Pagan 
theology,) deroonftrating that the progPcfBve 
fiages of the MetemprychoHs mull abfolutely 
be toiled through, before the higheft fphere of 
happinefs, the supreme abode of the Indian 
Brahmins, could be reached. 

However difputable may be the point, who 
was the real author of the venerable maxims 
laid down in thefe Chaldaic oracles; I mult 
again repeat, that they appear to me indif- 
putably to contain many fundamental princi- 
ples both of the Perfian and Indian fyftems of 
theology and philofophy. Subftantial proof 
of this ahertion may pollibly be admitted as 
decilive evidence in favour of the genuinenefs 
of, at leaft, that portion of them in which 
thofe principles difplay themfelves. Before, 
therefore, I (hall proceed to exhibit the ftrong 
traits of a Trinity which fo diftinftly appear 
in thofe venerable fragments of antiquity, 
preferved to us in the page of the Egyptian 
Hermes, and in the hymns attributed to the 
Grecian Orpheus, perfonages fcarcely lefs ob- 
feure than Zoroafter himfcif, it is my inten- 
tion to point out a few additional inftances in 
which the features of that fimilarity appear 
ilUl more prominent and unequivocal. 


The 
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The moft remarkable one, next to the ado-' 
RATION OF FIRE and the heavenly orbs, 
and the belief in good and malignant 
demons, already amply unfolded, is the doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, which fpread 
from Chaldaea to Perfia and India j for, that 
the Perllans, as well as the Indians, aitually 
believed in the tranfmigration of the human 
foul, is proved by the evidence brought from 
Porphyry in a preceding page, and by the 
following fhort paflage in Dr. Hyde : Decre- 
tum enim afud primos babetur de animarum in 
diverfa corpora tran/migratione, id quod etiam 
in Mithrje myfteriis’videtur JigniJicari>* The 
Metempfychofis is there unfolded in thefe 
terms, which, however obfcure themfelves, 
are by the context evidently demonftrated to 
allude to it i 

Ai^eo av ipv^VS bdev, ^ nvi 

XwfjLOtTi 'oredtis’a;, Xtti ra^iv d(p yg l^^vyKxs 
Auflif uvxg-y(reis' Xoyu eoycv cvuffuc. 

" Explore thou the tract of the soul ;*(* 
whence and by what order it came. Having 
performed thy fervice to the body, to the 

S fame 

* De Hlft. Religionis vet. Perf* p. 25^, 

t the canal, or ^vehicle, throiigh which the 

migrating foul glides. 
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fame order from which thou didft flow, thou 
mufl: return again, joining aftion to facred 
fpeech.”' 

In an epifode of the Mahabbarav, Crceftt- 
na, an incarnation of the Deity, is reprefented 
as thus addreiflng Aijun : “ Both I and thou 
have paffed many births ; mine are known 
to me, but thou knoweft not of thine.” 
Bhagvat Geeta, p. 51. 'At the end of time, 
he, who having abandoned his mortal 
FRAME, departeth, thinking only of me, with- 
out doubt GOETH UNTO ME ; OT elfe, whatever 
OTHER NATURE he fliall Call upon, at the end 
of life, when he (hall quit his mortal ihape, 
he (hall ever go unto it. Wherefore, at all 
times, think of me alone.” P. 74. Pletho, 
in explaining the paflage in the oracles above- 
cited, obferves, that, by facred fpeech, is meant 
invocation of the Deity by divine worfliip, 
and that, by a£iion, divine rites are fignificd. 
In the fame Geeta, we read that the Deity 
cafts thofe who defpife him “ into the wombs 
of evil fpirits and unclean beasts.” Geetaj 
117. In the Zoroaflrian oracles we find idea: 
exa^ly fimilar : 

Zov oi’xqo'ifo't. 


« Foi 
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•* For, THY VESSEL the BEASTS OF THE EARTH 
ihall inhabit.” 

Concerning this dodrine of the Metempfy- 
chofis, however ample has been the preceding 
account, there ftill remains a vaft and won- 
derful field for inquiry and fpeculation. It is 
undoubte^)f moft ancient date in Afia, and 
we have feen it plainly revealed in the Geeta, 
an Indian compofition fuppofed to be four 
thoufand years old. The anceftors of the He- 
brews, however, were not without fome con- 
ceptions of this kind, as is evident from what 
M. Bafnage relates of fome rabbies explaining, 
by the do£lrine of the tranfmigration of fouls, 
that menace to Adam in Genefis : Tiujl thou 
arty and unto duji jhalt thou return I that is, fay 
they, thou flialt return to animate another 
body formed of kindred duJl. It is very re- 
markable too, that their great and ancient pa- 
raphraft Jonathan, in his commentary on the 
following paflage in Ifaiah, xxii. 14, Surely 
ibis iniquity Jhall not be vukg'ET) from you till ye 
DIE, faith the Lord God of Hofts, explains this 
purgation, or purification of the foul, in nearly 
the fame manner as it is explained in the 
Geeta, by morte fecundd, a fecond death.* 
S 2 “By 

• See Jonathan’s Targnm, in Walton’s Polyglot, tom. iii. 
P- «93- 
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“ By this fecond death (fays M. Bafnnge) is 
not meant hell, but that which happens 
when a foul has a fecond time animated a 
body, and then departs from it.”* The fame 
fe.’itiments, he adds, are found in the book 
iiohar, and in Philo. 

It may gratify curiofity, to purfue fome- 
what farther the parallel opinions of the 
Hebrews and Hindoos ^n this curious fub- 
jeef. 

The CANAL, or vehicle, mentioned above, 
through which thd foul glides from one order 
of being into another, will probably bring to 
the recollcflion of the Hebrev/ ftudent the 
imagined canals by which the influences of the 
fplendors of the Sephiroth are united, and 
through which they flow into one another. The 
Hindoos have invented, as we hav'e often re- 
lated before, feven inferior fplieres of purga- 
tion and purification, through which the foul, 
polluted by guilt, is doomed to pafs after its 
exit from this earthly tabernacle : and feven 
fuperior fpheres for pure and beatified fpirits, 
all containing vat ions degrees of incieafing 
happinefs. The rabbies alfo, according to 
M. Bafnagc, believe in a gradation of punilh- 
ments and enioyments in the other world. 

They 


* CJcf r,arnd^^c’8 Iliflory of the Jews, p. 3G6. 
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They fay there are sfven heels,* becaufe 
they find, in Scripture, hell mentiorTed under 
[even different appellations. Their hell, too, 
like that of the poets, confifts in the fnfferers 
alternately enduring the extremes of heat and 
cold, exaftly as Virgil deferibes it : 

Aliis, [ub giirgite vaflo, 

InfeBum duitiir fcehis, cut exuritw igni. 

Or, as our greater Milton ; 


From beds of r.ioing fire, i\\ ice to fian-e 
Their foft sethenal warmth. 

We have before remarked that the Hindoo 
hell, or Naraka, confifts of jerpmts, probably 
allufive to the corruiive gnawings of that wer/a 
which never dieth. But, as the Hcbiews had 
feven hells, fo had they likewife feven heavens ; 
or, rather, they divided the ccieftial Eden into 
feven apartments, the raptures enjoyed in 
which were proportioned to the met its and 
capacity of tlie liberated foul. Here they aflert, 
as in the paradife of Lendra, that tiie foul 
ftiall dilloHe in an influx of ccieftial pjeafures; 
and it is very remaikablc, that, in the imagined 
S 3 Elyfnim 


♦ Bafnagc, p. 
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Elyfium of the rabbies, as in that of Eendra 
and Moh$mnaed, fenfual pleafures are by no 
means to be excluded. Mairaonides gives a 
mcxft luxuriant defcription of this beautiful 
and magnificent abode. The houfes he repre- 
ients as entirely conftrufled of precious ftones, 
after the fame manner as the heavenly city is 
deferibed by St. John in the Revelations; a 
proof that either Maim^nidcs had feen the 
Apocalypfe, or that the deferiptions of both 
were regulated by fome very ancient traditions. 
The rivers of that celeftial Jerufalem flow with 
wine ; the air is fragrant with perfumes ; and 
all care and forrow are annihilated. As the 
foul is to enjoy all kinds of moft refined fpi- 
ritual delights, fo is the body, according 
both to Rabbies Menafle and Abarbanel, to 
enjoy pleafures fuited to its nature : for, why, 
fay thofe rabbies, Ihould bodies rife again, if 
they were not to a£l over again the fame 
things, and be engaged in fimilar employments 
to thofe in which they were occupied when 
exifling in this terreftrial fcenc ? Every fenfe, 
therefore, is to be amply and completely gra- 
tified; but the gratification is to be more refined^ 
like that of Adam in innocence, for whom 
God made a body before the fall; and God 
makes nothing in vain, nor bellows the meanst 

without 
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without the power^ of fruition. Therefore 
the moft delicious banquets are to be prepared 
for the blefled ; the pleafures of the nuptial 
ftate are to be realized in heaven, and celeftial 
children to fpring from the chafte embrace.* 

It is plain that the Jews, in our Saviour’s 
time, indulged fome notions of this kind) 
when, Ipeaking of the woman who had been 
married to feven brothers, they alked him, 
Whofe wife fliall flie be in the refurre£fion ? 
and the reply of Chrift, that, in the refurrec- 
tion, they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, ought to have taught them, as well as 
the modern fe6f of Swedenburg, the falfehood 
and abfurdity of the degrading conceptions 
entertained by them concerning the nature of 
the joys of another life. We read in Scripture 
of the tranflation of Enoch and Elijah, and of 
the bofom of Abraham ; while the anfwer of 
our Saviour to the thief on the crofs, his 
aflertion that in his Father’s houfe there are 
many manjiom, and that in St. Paul of a third 
heaven, of the heaven of heavens, and of one 
ftar differing from another ftar in glory, afford 
fubdantial proof that fome diftin6tion in thofe 
regions, and in the ftate of thofe who inhabit 
them, will doubtlefs be made ; but what thofe 
S 4 difthiiftions 

• Bafnage, p. 391. 
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diftindions may be, it is as ufelefs to fpeculate, 
as it is iropolllble to decide. 

Whofoever will read with attention that 
particular fedion of thefe oracles, whicl. treats 
concerning the nature of the soul, the body, 
and MAN, the compound of both, and compare 
the whole with what has been intimated before 
in regard to the Mythratic myfteries and the 
lidereal afeent of the tranfn.'grating foul, will 
find the whole ftrikingly allufive to that lyftem 
of philofophy once fo predominant in the 
Oriental world as well as highly illuftrative of 
it. In one of thofe effata we find, mentioned 
in exprefs terms, the ipua-euf avToirrov 

THE GREAT SELF-CONSPICUOUS IMAGE OP 

NATURE ; of which fo much has been faid be- 
fore as a principal fymbol in the myfteries. 
In the myfterious rites of Ifis in Egypt, amidft 
other ftrange and dreadful noifes, the how- 
lings OF DOGS (referring, I prefume, to the 
charader of Anubis, the celeftial Sirius, or 
Barker,) were diftindly heard — Vifaque canes 
ululare per umbram. Allufive to the fame 
myftic fubterrancous exhibition, we read in 
thefe oracles ; 

Jix d xoX'nuv yxiric S^hxrx^sfft ^boviot xvvc;, ' 
Ov 'HOT uXrjSsg (ru)fA,x f^^oTU avS^i Stmvvvrsg. 

“ Out 
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** Out of the cavities of the earth fpring 

TERRESTRIAL DOGS, glaucing, in delufive 
vifion, before the view of the initiated,” Thefe 
terreftrial dogs, though in Egypt doubtlefs 
referring to Anubis, might poffibly alfo in 
India have a fidereal allufion; for, Sirius is one 
of the brighteft of the conftellations, and the 
Indians were immemorially aftronomers : if 
not, they had reference to the groveling vices 
and guilty paffions, thofe evil daemons that 
haunt the human race in an unpurified ftate, 
and gnaw like dogs and ravening vultures the 
mind that harbours them. We read again, 
in thefe oracles, of the myfterious potency of 
certain names recited in thofe rites by the 
hierophant : 

’Oi/Ojtcara (3cc.^Sa,^06 f/.-njiroT 

Eia-t yaj ovoftocToc. tKOig-oi? 0EO2AOTA, 

Awufiiv Iv TcXeraij txg^TjToy 

that is, “ Do not alter the names that come to 
you from the barbarians for, there are 
names in every nation immediately given from 
the Deity, which have an unfpeakable power 

in 

♦ This infolent appellation the Orientals and the Greeks 
prQmifcuoufly conferred upon all foreign nations. The culfcm 
remains among the Indians to this ddy, who denominate all 
foreigners Milfechihas, or infidels, as the reader may fee by 
confulting the Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 20 j* 
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in facred myfteries.” There can hardly be a 
doubt that the author, by the terra barbarous, 
alluded to the nation of the Hebrews and the 
myftic powers attributed by them to the in- 
effable Tetractys, that Tetraftys by 
which, I have obferved, Pythagoras fwore, and 
which was very early corrupted, in the Pagan 
world, by the title of Jao, Jave, and Jova. 
There is a paflage in Warburton on this fub- 
jedl, which will be of great ufe in explaining 
this apothegm.” “ When the whole ceremony 
of initiation was over, then came the ijra, 
and delivered the hymn called the ibeohgy of 
idols. After this, ttie aflembly was dimifl'ed 
with thefe two barbarous words, KOr», 
OMriAS, which evince that the myfteries were 
not originally Greek. The learned M. Le 
Clerc well obferves, that this feems to be only 
an ill pronunciation of Kots and Omphets, 
which, he tells us, fignifies, in the Phoenician 
tongue, WATCH, and abstain from evil.”* 
As w'e have feen the ladder and the amovTov 
ajyuXjji,»y fo we may in thefe oracles difeover 
THE SACRED FIRE, the emblem of the Divi- 
nity, that illumined the Mithratic cavern, in 
the following paflage, which occurs laft in 
order, (for, they are varioufly arranged by 

different 

• Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 157, edit, oft. 175^* 
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different editors,) as they ftand in the edition 
of Fabricius, and from him copied by Stanley: 

'Hviytot (TD /SXeif/y; utb^ bvib^ov wv^y 

AoCfJLTTOVLBVOV (TKt^TIfj^OV oXn KUTCC (Sevdeoe. X0fr/45f, 

KXvdf ‘sru^og (pcovtju, 

ipf 

“ When then beholdeft the facred fire, bright 
and formlefs, flafliing through the depths of 
the WORLD, hear the voice of that fire,” Of 
this obfeure paflage no fenfe can poflibly be 
made, except we apply it to that Mithratic 
cave, which reprefented the world made by 
Mithra; and, therefore, the meaning of the 
writer feems to be included in the following 
paraphrafe. When thou feeft the facred fire, 
during the celebration of the myfleries, 
blazing through the profound recefies of the 
CAVERN, confider it as an emblem of the 
Deity, who thus diffufes his genial influence 
through the moft dark and checrlefs recefles 
of the univerfe. Revere, therefore, the awful 
image of God, fliining forth in that nature, 
of which he |Rs the munificent author; and 
learn gratitude, affedion, and duty, from the 
inftruftive fymbol.’’ 

Of the continual interference of the pvil 
Dewtah in the affairs of men, repeated ac- 
counts have been already prefented to the 

reader 
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reader from various Sanfcreet authorities ; and, 
that the Brahmins were anciently attached to 
thofe magical myfteries, which were firft fo 
denominated from the magi of Pcrfia, very 
probable conjeftuies have been offered. A re- 
markable paffage in the Sacontala, compared 
with a verfe of thefe oracles, will evince how 
little the Zoioaftrian and Brahmanian doc- 
trine in this refpe<ft differe'^. The writer of 
the oracles afferts, 

At 'rroivoti 

which paffage Stanley thus tranflates, the 
Furies are the stranglers of men” and 
Pfellus, commenting upon it, fays, that the 
daemons who torment mankind, being the 
vices and pafiions of men perfonified, torture 
them for their crimes, and, in a manner, 
strangle them. The exhibition of the con- 
tefts of thefe good and evil genii feems for- 
merly to have conftituted as favourite a por- 
tion of the dramatic produftions of India, as 
our Vice, and other mjtholc^ic characters, 
ufed to be in the ancient dramas of Britain. 
In the Sacontala, daemons of either fort are 
frequently introduced, and greatly promote 
the denouement of the piece. “ What !” fays 
the Emperor Duflimanta, " are even my fe- 
ci et 
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cret apartments infefted by supernatural 
AGENTS ?” To whom Madhavya, from behind 
the fccnes, exclaims : “ Oh ! help : oh ! re- 
leafe me : for, a monster has caught me by 
the NAPE OF Mr NECK, and means to fnap 
my back-bone as he would fnap a fugar-cane!” 
The ancient kings of India feem likewlfc to 
have poflefled a fimilar power, with the re- 
nowned Amadls’s of Europe, to refcue man- 
kind from the grafp of thefe enraged daemons i 
for, the Son of the Sun inftantly calls for the 
immortal bow given him by Eendra, the god 
of the firmament, and haftens to the relief of 
his fuffering friend. But, in the interim, the 
daemon, more firmly grafping his trembling 
captive, exclaims : “ Here will I ftand, O 
Madhavya ; and, thirfting for thy frefli blood, 
will flay thee, flruggling, as a tiger flays its 
vidtim.” Sacontala, p. 82. 

In regard to the magical rites and incanta- 
tions of either country, fince, wherefoever in 
the ancient world aftronomy ficuriflied and 
the orbs of heaven were adored, that rayfte- 
rious fcience, above all others, prevailed in 
its vigour, and indeed the Chaldaeans are ever 
blended with the fjotbJ'ayers in Scripture j and, 
fince a comparifon and inveftigation of tlieir 
praclifes in thefe dark arts will form a very 

intcieftinff 
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interefting part of a future Diflcrtation, I 
ihall therefore only here mention a parallel 
paflage or two, and conclude, for the prcfent, 
this retrofpeft towards the theology and fci- 
ences of the parent-country of the world. 

'Hvixx S' l^x^fAtvov 'jr^otryetov Sottftov osfifijo'jjf, 

©US X/001/ tfrocvSuv. 

“ When thou feeft the terreftial daemon ap- 
proach, facrifice the ftone TInizuris, ufing 
evocation.” What extenfive and aftonilhing 
virtues the ancients imputed to certain ftones, 
confecrated with great ceremony under the 
particular influence of fome benignant planet, 
muft have been apparent to the reader in the 
account we gave of the facred ftones, called 
BiETYLi, The Mnizirus was a ftone holden 
by the Chaldeans* in this facred point of 
view, and, according to Pfcllus, it was fup- 
pofed to poflTefs the power of evocating the 
fupeiior and immaterial daemon, whofe more 
potent energy, called forth by folemn facrifice, 
obviated the malevolent purpofes of the finifter 
or terreftial daemon. Of the fimilar predi- 
leftion of the Brahmins for ftones, gems, and 
fhells, to which a certain landity is affixed, 

and 

• Vide Pfellus, apud Stajilcy’s Chaldaic Philofophy, p. 6i* 
«dlt. foL Lend. 1701. 
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and a myUcrious or fanative power attributed, 

I {hall treat largely hereafter. In this place, 

I (hall mention only one, the famous Pe- 
DRA-DEL-CoBRA, or ferpcnt-lVone of India, 
which is faid to be a fovereign antidote againft 
the bite of the mod: venomous ferpents, and 
of which moft of thofe, who have vifxted 
Eaftern countries, have heard. They are to 
be purchafed of the Brahmins alone, and are 
faid, in reality, not tobetheproduftion of any 
animal of the ferpentine kind, but to be fa- 
bricated by them of certain drugs, and com- 
pounded with many myftic prayers and fu- 
perftitious ceremonies. The reader will find, 
in the fecond part of Tavernier’s Indian Tra- 
vels,* a long account of this ancient (lone, 
together with an engraving of the large hooded 
ferpent, from whofe head it is abfurdly faid to 
be taken. How well, indeed, the Indians un- 
derftood, and hov/ frequently they employed 
themfelvcs in the compofition of, charms that 
were fuppofed to have an influence upon the 
jFortunes of mankind, is evident from the fol- 
lowing paffage in the drama juft cited, which 
is fpoken by the attendant of Sacontala, 
initiaied, we muft fuppofe ; for, we are ftill in 
the retreat of the Brahmins : “ Let us drefs 

her 


• See Voyage dc Tavernier, lib. ii. p. 391. edit, Rouen, 
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her in bridal array. I have already, for that 
purpofe, filled the fiiell of a cocoa-nut, which 
you fee fixed on an AMRA-trce, with the 
fragrant duft of Nag ACESAR as: take it down, 
and keep it in a frelh lotos-leaf, whilft 1 col- 
left fome Gorachana from the forehead 
of a facred cow, fome duft from confecrated 
ground, and fome frefti cufa-grafs, of which I 
will make A PASTE to insure good-for- 
tune.” P. 44. The good dsixion of Chaldasa 
was to be evocated by the faciifice of the 
Mnizuris in the confecreted flame. The evil 
dasmon of India is repulfed by the fecret and 
powerful virtues of the hallowed grafs, called 
CusA. 

Dufhmanta, having entered the foreft of 
Gandharvas, where the moft hallowed groves 
of the Brahmins extended, is informed, that, 
during the abfence of Canna, the Arch-Brah- 
min, “fome EVIL DEMONS had difturbed their 
holy retreat and afterwards, that, while 
they were beginning the evening facrifice, 
“ the figures of blood-thirsty demons, 
embrowned by clouds, collefted at the de- 
parture of day, had glided over the facred 
hearth, and fpread confternation around.” 
P. 38. They lay claim particularly to theexer- 
tions of that virtuous monarch, becaufe “ the 
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gods of SwERGA, one of the fuperior boobuns, 
tliofe gods who fiercely contend in battle with 
EVIL POWERS, proclaim viflory obtained by 
his braced bow.’’ The pupil of Canna pre- 
fently enters upon his office of driving away 
the evil daemon, which is done by fcattering 
“ bundles of frcfli cusa-grass round the 
place of I'acrifice.” His attention is prefently 
called off from the holy rite by Priamvada, 
whom he addrclfes in a manner that highly 
illuftrates the fubj eft before us. “ For whom 
are you carrying that ointment of usiRA-root 
and thofe leaves of water-lilies? 1 will ad- 
minifter, by the hand of Gautami, fome heal- 
ing water, confccrated in the ceremony called Vai- 
TAMA.” Sacontala, p. Thefe reverend 
hermits, however, in thcir fylvan retreats, 
were not always animated by the fpirit of 
charity and raeekuefsj they were fonietimes 
dreadful in wrath as the evil Genii themfclves, 
and could thunder forth anathemas againft 
the human race with as loud vociferation. 
" Let them beware,” fays Dullimanta, “ of 
irritating the pious : holy men are eminent for 
patient virtues, yet conceal within their bo- 
foms a feorebing fame.” Sacon. p. 29. The 
full meaning of the laft words may be gather- 
ed from the following paffage, cited in a 

T former 
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former page ; “ Who, like the choleiic Dur- 
VASAS, has power to confumc, like raging 
FIRE, whatever offends him.” Sacont. p. 40. 
Sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Rtfearches, 
acquaints us, that there is in the Atharva, 
or fourth Veda, a moft tremendous incanta- 
tion with confecrated grafs, called Darbha ; 
and indeed the whole drama of the Sacontala, 
or the Fatal Ring, rcnd».'"d fo by the awful 
imprecation of the offended Canna, is founded 
on the fuppofition of magical power pofl’cfTed 
by the Brahmin who utters that imprecation. 
Even the curious art of PALMKSTRVwas not 
beneath the notice of the fequeftered fages of 
Heemakote, or Imaus, as is evident from the 
following paffage, w’hich is the laft I fhall 
trouble the reader with, from this celebrated 
and beautiful production of Calidas: “What! 
the very palm of his hand bears the marks of 
empire •, and, whilft he thus eagerly extends it, 
thews its line of exquifue network, and glows 
like a lotos expanded at early dawn, when the 
ruddy fplendor of its petals hides all other 
tints in obfcurity.” Sacont. p. 89. 

Before I finally quit the Chaldaic Oracles, 
I requeft, on that fubjefl, to be rightly under- 
ffood } for, I am by no means an advocate for 
the genuinenefs of the whole, but of thofe 

only 
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only which have either the one or the other of 
the following marks of authenticity. Thofe 
may fairly be reputed authentic that are to 
be found in Porphyry, Damafcius, Proclus, 
and other Greek writers of the firft ages, not 
favourable to the caufe of Chriftianity; and 
thofe in the doArines of which I have been 
able to point out a marked fimilitude to the 
tenets propagated during the moft ancient 
periods in India, Perfia, and Egypt. 
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CHAPTER II. 


*Ibe Trinity of Egypt confidered reprefented by 
a Globe, a Serpent, and a Wing. — 
The Globe, or Circle, an ancient Emblem 
oj Deity among the Egyptians, meaning Him 
•whofe Centre is every where, whofe Cir- 
cumference is NO WHERE, to be found. — By 
the Globe, threfore, is defignated the Omni- 
potent Father. — By the Serpent, the Sym- 
bol of Eternity and JVifdom, is typified the 
eternal Logos, the Wisdom of God . — By 
the IVing, Air or Spirit; and, more par- 
ticularly, the 'iiVXKiT iiotth incuynhetit \ViG%. 
— An extended Account of Hermes 1’ris- 
megist, the fiippofcd Author of this fuUime 
Allegory. — A general V.ew taken of the more 
fecret and myfiical Theology rf the Egyptians ; 
the Subfiance, of ’which their Hieroglyphics 
•were the Shado’w . — Osiris, Cnfph, and 
Phtha, the nominal Triad of the Egyptians, 
but their Cbaradlers ultimately refolve them- 
T 3 fehes 
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fehei into tbofe of the three Cbrijlian Hy- 
pojiqfes, 

P REVIOUSLY to the examination of the 
more myfterious parts of the Egyptian 
theology, I muft be permitted to repeat a 
former remark, that it is a circumftance which 
at leaft muft ftrike with aftoniftimcnt, if not 
with confufion, the determined oppofer of the 
doflrine for which I con.’nd, that, in almoft 
every region of Afia to which he may direct a 
more minute attention, this notion of a certain 
Triad of perfons in the Divine ElTence has 
conftantly prevailed. Even where the exafl 
number of three is not expreflly mentioned, 
the notion of a plurality in that effence, a 
notion groflly conceived and ill explained, ftill 
formed a prominent feature of the Pagan 
creed. In every age, and almoft in every re- 
gion of the Afiatic world, there feems uniform- 
ly to have flourilhed an immemorial tradition 
that one God had, from all eternity, begotten 
pother God, the AvpKfyoj and Governor of 
the material world, whom they fometimes 
called the Spirit, Tlvtufiet j fometimes the Mind, 
NKfj and fometimes the Reafon, or Aeyof. 
Though they entertained ftrange notions con- 
cerning the perfons who compofed it, and 

often 
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often confounded the ordef of the hypoftafes^ yet 
their fentiments upon this fubjeft, of a divine 
Triad the fupreme Governor of the world, feem 
to have been at once very ancient and very 
general. There were, indeed, in the lyftem of 
the ancient Oriental theology, and cfpecially 
that of Egypt, certain truths fo awfully 
fublime, that the facred guardians of that 
theology concealed them from public invefti- 
gation under the veil of hieroglyphics, and 
wrapt them in the fliades of allegory. One 
of thofc truths was the fuppofed nature of 
God himfelf, and this threefold diftm<ftion in 
that nature, a matter which, however ob- 
(curely they thcmfelves underftood, they feem 
to have laboured, by every poflible means, to 
veil in additional oblcurity, and principally by 
a multitude of fymbols, of which only very 
doubtful explications have defeended to pofte- 
rity. There was one symbol, however, fo 
prominent and fo univerfal, that its meaning 
can fcarcely be mifconccived or wrongly in- 
terpreted. It was invented in conformity to 
ideas, accurately to unfold which we muft 
penetrate to the very higheft fource of the 
Egyptian theology, and inveftigate what has 
come down to us relative to the charaifter and 
T 4 hiftory 
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hiftory of its fuppofcd author, the renowned 
Hermes. 

In this comprchenfivc retrofpedt towards 
the earlicft dawn of fcience and fuperftition in 
Afia, it is not the lead perplexing circu.nftance 
to me, that the perfons of all the primitive 
hierophants and Icgiflators are involved in 
equal obfcurity with the doSlrines promulgated 
hy them. If this aflertion be true in regard 
to Zoroader, of the leading j^rinciples of whofe 
theology and philofophy we have juft taken 
an extenfive review, fo is it in a degree no Icfs 
remarkable than gerterally acknowledged of 
the Hermes of Egypt and the Thracian Or- 
pheus. The talk I have undertaken becomes 
more arduous eveiy ftcp that I advance j and 
the indulgent reader, it is humbly hoped, will 
extend to my labours a proportionate degree 
of candor. 

As the name of Zoro'after was ufurped by 
more than oiiC celebrated charaffer in anti- 
quity, fo was that of Taut j but ftill our con- 
cern is principally with the moft ancient of 
the name j and ti'x united voice of antiquaiics 
aftigns to him a Phoenician oiigin. It was 
from the wiitings of this moft ancient Tai.t, 
the fiift: inventor of letters, that Sanchoniatho 
drew the matenals fur his PLsenician hiftmy, 

the 
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the valuable fragment of which is prelerved 
by Eufebius, and h^is been commented upon 
at confiderable length by Bilhop Cumberland. 
The age in which Taut flouriflied it were in 
vain to attempt to afcertain, fince even his 
copier Sanchoniatho lived before the Trojan 
war. Phoenicia, having been peopled by the 
race of Canaan, as Egypt was by that of 
Mizraim, the two fons of Ham, the grand 
poft-diluvian idolater, may well be fuppofed 
to have its theology debafed by a very con- 
fiderable alloy of grofs fuperftitlon. In fa£f, 
their fyftems of the cofmogony were generally 
confidered by Chriftian waters as completely 
atheiftical, till the genius and indiiftry of Cud- 
w'oith, difplayed in his lntelle<flual Syflem of 
the Univerfe, were exerted to vindicate the 
refpective hypothefes adopted by each nation 
from the heinous cliarp'o. This he has effefted 
in regaid to the cofmogony of Phoenicia, by 
giving a more favourable conftru£fion to the 
v;ords of Sanchoniatho than they have been 
allowed by [irc-ceding commentators : he con- 
fideis it as founded on the bans of the doctrine 
which maintains two predominant principles 
in nature, Matter or Daiknefs, and Spirit or 
Intelligence, By the former he would undcr- 
ftand the chaos, obfcuie and turbid i by the 

latter 
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latter the agitativc Tlvtvfix, wind or fpirit, 
which put that chaos in motion, and ranged 
in order the various parts of the univerfe. 
Concerning his able vindication of the Egvp' 
tian cofmogony from the imputation of efta- 
blifhing Atheifm, much will occur in the 
fucceeding pages. On this particular point, 
however, fince the firft volume of this. Hifloiy 
treats largely of all the Afiatic cofmogonics, I 
fhall at prefent add nothing farthei, but return 
to Taut ; who, accoiding to Philo of Biblus, 
the inteipreter of Sanchoniatho, went from 
Phoenicia in the earlieft ages of the world into 
Upper Egypt, where he elfablilhed a vaft 
and powerful empire j and, according to the 
whole ftream of genuine antiquity, taught the 
Egyptians aftronomy, mufic, and letters. This 
Taut, or Thoth, was the true Anubis of the 
Egyptians ; and, for the brilliance of his genius 
and difeoveries, their gratitude alligned him, 
when dead, a ftation in Sirius, the brighteft of 
the conftellations. He was likewife one of their 
eight greater gods j and the harp which he 
invented is the testudo of the celeftial fphere. 
We fliall, probably, hereafter difeoverthat he 
was the elder Bhood of India, who flourilhed at 
the beginning of the Callee Yug, and poflibly 
that theTortoife, in which Veelhnu, of whom 

Bhood 
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Bhood was one appearance, became incarnate, 
was no other than the fame Teftudo. Taut, 
however debafed by the reprefentation of San- 
choniatho, vvhofe real wifli feems to have been 
to have eflabliflicd a fyftem of cofmogony on 
atheiftical principles, was probably the author 
of that nobler theology which, Eulebius in- 
forms us, prevailed in the Thebais, and which, 
however in fome points obfeured, afierted the 
agency of a fnpreme Agathodaimon, or good 
fpirit, whom they called Cneph, in the govern- 
ment of the world. By a minute inveftigatioii 
of this more ancient Egyptian theology, we 
(hall at once difeover very expreflive traits of 
the true religion, and ftrong conne£ling lines 
of its gradual and increaling corruption by 
Chaldaic phyfics and Ilammonian idolatry. 

I have before obferved, in the cafe of Zo- 
i darter, that if any pesfon, peculiarly eminent 
for fcience and genius, flourirtaed in the re- 
moteft ages of the world, and happened to be 
followed in fuccee<rmg ages by another dirtin- 
guilhed by fimilar endowments and rival ge- 
nius, the ancients frequently beftowed upon 
the fecond great chara 6 ter the name of the 
firft. This has occafioned infinite confufion, 
and accounts for the numerous catalogues of 
fynpnymous gods and heroes that fwell the 

hiftoric 
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hiftoric page. The real reafon of this condud: 
is to be found in the general prevalence during 
thofe periods of the dodrine of the Mctemp- 
fycholis, fince they believed the latter to be 
animated by the foul of the former during the 
courfe of its terrene migration. This was ex- 
actly the cafe w'ith the two perfonages who 
bore the name of Hermes in Egypt, on the 
latter of whom, not lefs than the former, the 
Egyptians conferred the In^hTounding title of 
Trismegistus, or ter maximos. 

This is not the exad place for a difquifition 
on the origin of letters-, but, when the ancients 
affert that the elder Hermes was the fiift in- 
ventor of letters, they doubtlefs mean an hie- 
loglyphical charafter which bore confiderable 
refcmblance to the objed defciibed. The fun, 
for inftance, could mot be more ftrikingly re- 
prefented than by a circle; nor the waning 
moon than by a half circle. Chemiftry, 
indeed, ftill perfeveres in ufing this fpecies of 
fymbolical defignation j for, by the former, it 
diftinguiflaes gold ; by the latter, filver. It 
w'as probably from him that the Egyptians 
learned to defignate the perfe6tion of the di- 
vine nature, of which they thought the lun 
the pureftand brighteft emblem, by a circle, 
and the diftindion pleaded for in that nature 

by 
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by AN EQOILATERAL TRIANGLE ; but it waS 

the fecond Hermes who flouriflied four centu- 
ries after, to whom pofterity, as the fragment 
of Sanchoniatho in Eufebius informs us, are 
indebted for deciphering that hieroglyphical 
fpecies of writing, and forming it into a regu- 
lar alphabet. Taut was governor of Sais in 
the Upper Egypt, and the fame Eufebius, 
citing Porphyry, acquaints us, that while the 
people, who inhabited the lower region of 
that country, were plunged in the depth of 
the grolTeft idolatry, the whole Thebais united 
in acknowledging a fupreme prellding Spirit, 
whom they called Cneph, upon which account 
they w'cre excufed from paying the public 
taxes, levied to defray the expen (es of main- 
taining the facred animals adored iu the other 
cities of Egypt. “ This fupreme and un- 
created god Cnepii,” fays my printed, but not 
yet publiflied, account of the cofmogony, 
citing Eufebius, and guided by Cudworth, 
the nations of the Thebais worihipped with 
the purefl rites ; and fymbolically reprefented 
by the figure of a being of' a dark-blue com- 
filexton, holding a girdle and a feeptre, with a 
royal plume upon his head, and thrujl'mg forth 
from bis mouth an egg. From this egg there 
proceeded another god, whom they denomi- 
nated 
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natcd Phthaj a term which Dr. Cud worth re- 
marks is at prefcnt ufed among the Copts, to 
fignify the Divine Being. Now Biftiop Cum- 
berland* deduces the term Cneph from a woid 
which, in Arabic, fignifies to prejerve, or to 
cover any way, but efpecially laitb wings % an 
idea, adds the Bilhop, who wrote before the 
modern difcoveries in India, and had never 
heard of Veeflmu, which is .ery applicable to 
the Great Preferver of men. Plutarch, in his 
treatife De IJide et Ofiridet exprefsly aflcrts the 
god Cneph to be without beginning and with- 
out end, and it is he who informs us that the 
inhabitants of Thebais, by whom the Deity 
was worfhipped in fuch purity, were excufed 
from paying the public taxes, levied on ac- 
count of animal-worftiip. In fucceeding ages, 
however, this pure worfhip of Cneph, the one 
God, the great Caufe ^nd Preferver of all things, 
was changed into an idolatrous adoration of 
the dragon, or winged krpenty Cnophis, whole 
fuperb temple at Elephantlna in Upper Egypt 
is defcrlbed by Strabo, -j* and of which the ex- 
tenlive ruins, even yet awfully magnificent, 
werevifited by the modern travellerM.Savary.J 

It 

• Cumberland’s Sanchonlathoy p. 14> edit. 1720* 
f Strabonis Gcographxa, p. 774 » edit. 1549* 

X Savary on Egypt, vol. i. let. 13, 
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It was ufual with the Icfs ancient Egyptians, 
after they had thus dcgenarated from the lim- 
r’.city of their original theology, to reprefent 
' .-upreme Being and his attributes by va- 
emblems and hieroglyphics. They drew 
' - ^)h in the form of a ferpent, which was 
> ..1 them, ai with the Indianiy the emblem of 
:tLTnity, and they added to the body of the 
lerpent the head of the (harp-fightcd hawk. 
Their ideas being thus perverted, they, by de- 
grees loft fight of the divine original, and, at 
fcngth, as I have before had frequent occafion 
to remark was too generally the cafe in the 
ancient world, adored the fymbol for the 
reality. In confirmation of what has been 
faid above, a paflage from Philo*Biblius in 
Eufebius may be adduced, where Epeis, their 
greateft hierophant and feribe, is faid to have 
aflerted that the earlieft and raoft venerated of 
the Egyptian gods was a ferpent, “ having a 
hawk’s head, beautiful to look upon; who, if 
he opens his eyes, fills the univerfe with light 
in his firft-born region; if he wink, it is 
darknefs.”* 

The 

* See the whole padage of Philo•B^b^us« as given by Eu- 
febius, in Pnep. Evangel, p. 41, at C; Bilhop Cumberland'^ 
Sanchoniatho, p. 14; and the Hiftory of HlndoHan, vol. i. 
P-74- 
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The reader will, I truft, excufe my citing, 
on this occafion, an inedited part of my own 
Hiftory j but, as I could only have repeated the 
fame thing, I thought it bell to ufe the fame 
words j and it is alone the nature of the fub- 
jedls in which I am engaged that has retarded 
its appearance, and compels me to be guilty 
of the indelicacy. 

From thefe quotations it is evident, that, 
whofoever might have be^'n the author of it, 
a fpecies of theology, very much refembling 
the true, was once prevalent in Upper Egypt,; 
where the firft fettlers probably took up their 
refidence, however darkened that theology by 
the grofs ignorance and blind fuperftition of 
fucceeding ages. The winged Cneph produced 
the god Phtha ; but the great god Osiris, the 
fupreme indivilible Emtov, has yet been un- 
noticed, and he was profelTedly the moft high 
of the Egyptian gods; the primordial fource 
from which thofe fubordinate deities emanated. 
It is Osiris, Cneph, and Phtha, therefore, 
that form the true Egyptian Triad of Deity. 
As Ofiris was a title afterwards applied to the 
SUN, fo Phtha was to the fire that iffued from 
the lolar orb, while Cneph was the mighty 
fpirit, the Koa-fus, that pervaded and ani- 
mated the whole world. Ofiris, ihegubernator 
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tnundi^ is, therefore, on many Egyptian fculp- 
tures, painted in a boat with two attendants j 
himfelf feated in fupreme majefty in the middle, 
and his attendants ftationed at each end of 
the veflel. In the illuftrative engraving an- 
nexed, copied from an ancient gem, he is fo 
defignated; and its allufion is too plain to need 
any more particular explanation. 

It has been obferved, that, in the more an- 
cient and refined theology of Egypt, the fuK- 
blime Cneph, the being of a dark~blue com- 
plexion, is reprefented as having produced 
from his own infinite efi'ence another god, 
whom they denominated Phtiia : now Cneph, 
the Iky- coloured winged fpirit of Egypt, is 
no other than the Narayen of India, who is 
reprefented as a fpirit of a blue colour, and 
floating upon the chaotic waters. Narayen 
and Brahma, therefore, are fynonymous terras; 
and, what is very remarkable, Brahma produces 
Veeshnu, a fpirit likewife of a blue colour, in 
the very fame manner in which Phtha is pro- 
duced; for, in an ancient Shafter, thatdefcribes 
the CREATION, thus is the birth of Biftien, or 
Veefhnu, defcribed. 

** Bramha forthwith perceived the idea of 
things, as if floating before his eyes. He faid. 
Let them be! and all that he faw became 

U real 
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real before him. Then fear ftruck the frame 
of Bramha, left thofe things ftiould be anni- 
hilated. O immortal Bramha! cried he, who 
lhall preferve thofe things which I be- 
hold ? In the inftant, a spirit of a blur 

COLOUR ISSUED FROM BrAMHA's MOUTH, and 

faid aloud, I will. Then fliall thy name be 
Biftien, becaufe thou haft undertaken to pre- 
ferve all things.”* 

The Shafter, from wl ich this paffage is 
quoted, is one of thofe interpreted by Colonel 
Dow’s PuNDEET, which, I think, may be fafely 
cited as original, and as pofleffing ftrong in- 
ternal evidence of authenticity, iince vtre may 
be as certain that the Pundeet had no more 
confulted Porphyry than the worthy Colonel 
had read Eufebius. But let us inveftigatc the 
character of or Phtha : Suidas, on this 
word, will let us into the fecrct of his real 
charafter. He fays, ’Hipa/orof 

Ms[*(piTut(i Phtha is the god Vulcan of the 
Memphites : and Eufebius, citing Porphyry, 
confirms this ; for he aflerts the Egyptians 
thought that Phtha, ihegod Vulcan, vias generated 
from Cneph, the moft high creator. In this 
inftance we have a remarkable and early proof 

not 

* See Dow’s Prefatory Difertatlon to his Tranflation of 
Ptnftita, p. 47* edit. 410, i-.Oo 
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fiot only of the corruption of the true faith, 
but the adoption of the Chaldaic philofophical 
theology by the Egyptians. For Vulcan is 
FIRE, the fon of the Son, Ofiris, and the firft 
deity in Manetho’s dynafties, who reigned 
thirty thoufand years, the imagined period of 
the fun’s great revolution, which in reality, 
however, is but 25,920 years.* Phtha, then, 
was the fame with the great firft principle in 
the Chaldaic philofophy; it was the central, 
the all-pervading, Fire, which, einaning from 
the fun, is diffufed through the boundlefs 
univerfe. By the fame kind of fatal delufion 
it was that a fyftem, firft of pantheifm, then 
of naturalifm, gradually infected the whole 
Afiatic world. The fublime charafler and at- 
tributes of the Deity they impioufly degraded 
by the humiliating appellation of nature j 
while Nature herfelf, and her plaftic powers, 
originating folely in the fovereign energies of 
the fuprcme creative fource of all being, they 
as abfurdly dignified by the majeftic denomi- 
nation of God. This fupreme creative energy, 
this beneficent aftive principle, diflFufed through 
U 2 Nature, 

* The ancient aftronomers, I mean thofe of the Platonic fchool, 
fuppofed the precession of the ec^jnoxes to be after the 
rate of a degree in one hundred years ; but the more accurate ob- 
fervations of the moderns have fixed that p recession at the rate 
of a degree in feventy-two years. 
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Nature, they diftinguifhed by various names ; 
fometiraes it was Ofirjs, the fountain of 
Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by 
which that Nature was invigorated ; fometiraes 
it was the Xlyp ^uoyovovy the life-gt iterating 
Fire, the divine offspring of the folar deity ; 
and it was fometimes called by an appellation 
confonant to fvxv Koa-jAit, or the soul of the 
■WORLD. Often too the ancients combined 
thefe three; and of celeftiu’ Light, Fire, and 
Spirit, thofe mighty agents in the fyftem of 
Nature, formed one grand collective Triad of 
Deity. 

The whole of what has been juft obferved 
refpeCting the first vivific principle, the 
fTvp ^uoyovov and fuxv «o<r/*K, emanating from 
the primaeval fource of being, is vilibly of 
Chaldaic origin, and thence, through the me- 
dium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philofophers 
doubtlefs had their doCtrine of “ the fiery 
foul of the world,” by which they fuppofed 
all things to be created, animated, and go- 
verned. This univerfal fpirit, infinitely ex- 
tended, like the matter which it animated, 
was the only divinity acknowledged by that 
feCl, and is fublimely deferibed, by Virgil, 
in terms fingularly congenial with the doc- 
trine noticed before of thofe Indian philofo- 
phers, 
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phers, who affert that “ God is EVERr 

WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Spirit US intus alit, totamque, infufa per artus, 

Mens agitat molcm, et magno fe corpore mi feet. 

a^^NEiD, Iib» vi. V. 126. 

However incongruous and even abfurd to 
appearance may be the afiertion, yet I have 
the refpeftable authority of Plutarch for di- 
viding the Egyptian theology into two clafles, 
the fpiritud and the pbyfical: the one was ar- 
cane, and revealed to the initiated alone ; the 
fecond was of a lefs abftrufe nature, palpable 
to the fenfes, and therefore better adapted to 
the capacity of the vulgar'. By this clue, if 
allowed me, I fhall be able to unravel the 
whole myflery, which, without it, appears to 
be, and in fa(Il is, impenetrable. I would call 
that more ancient, or rather primaeval, theo- 
logy, deferibed above, as particular to the 
Thebais, the spiritual and pure, for it 
certainly approaches to the purity of the pa- 
triarchal religion : to the lefs refined fyfiem, 
which prevailed in the Lower Egypt in later 
times, and which I am now going more par- 
ticularly to unfold, I would give the name of 

PHYSICAL. 
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It is, however, very remarkable, that, whe- 
ther we inveftigate the former or the latter 
fyftem, a kind of Triad ftill forces itfelf upon 
our notice; for, if we lofe fight of Ofiris, 
Cneph, and Phtha, our attention is ftill at- 
traded by the joint operations of OfirL, Ifis, 
and their fon Orus. It is thefe diftinguilhed 
perfonages that fuperintend the concerns of 
men, and wage unceafing combat with Ty- 
phon, the determined enemy of the human 
race, the Lucifer of India. 1 have already, in 
a former volume, exhibited thofe great out- 
lines of the Egyptian theology, confidered in a 
phyfical fenfe, which more immediately point 
to the worftiip of Ofiris and Ifis, a worlhip fo 
apparently indecent, but attempted to be ex- 
plained by Plutarch, upon the principle of 
the earth’s being impiegnated by the genera- 
tive warmth of the folar beam. The whole 
fyftem of the vulgar theology of Egypt fecms 
to have been ereded on that bafis ; and even 
in that perverted and debafed fyftem, the vef- 
tiges of the grand primaeval theology, and the 
dodrine of the three hypoftafes, governing the 
univerfe, are not wholly obliterated. Let us 
impartially examine the hypothefis, and atten- 
tively confider the purport of the varied alle- 
gory. In this invcftigation, however, it is 

Icarccly 
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fcarcely poffible to avoid a repetition of many 
circutnftances already recapitulated} fince he, 
who would completely explore the Egyptian 
theology, is like one who travels through a 
vaft labyrinth, where, amidft a thoufand de- 
vious and intricate mazes, his path ftill ter- 
minates in one central point, while his view is 
for ever bounded by one uniform obje£l. 

When the true knowledge of God, as a 
Spirit eternal and invifible, was forgotten, 
and when all immediate intercourfe of the de- 
vout foul with that Spirit ccafed in the line 
of Ham, the corrupted mind of man fought 
out for a deity palpable to the fenfes, a deity 
more fuited to the degraded condition of his 
nature, and more comprehcnfible by the nar- 
rowed faculties of his loul. Degraded, how- 
ever, as that nature was now become, and 
leflened as were thofe faculties, no objedl in- 
ferior to that which is the most glorious 
IN THE UNIVERSE could poffibly fuccced to 
the beautiful and lublime image of Deity ori- 
ginally implanted and cherilhed in the human 
breall. It was Ofiris, the Sun, the moll an- 
cient fymbol of Goo, as well among the Pagans 
themfelves as among paganizing Jews, that 
alone was efteeraed, in the vulgar theogony of 
Egypt, as the great Creator of the world. 

U 4 Ofirs 
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Ofiris was not only the hufband, but the 
brother, of Ifisj and their love was fo ardent, 
that they copulated in the very womb of their 
parent j and, from that embrace, Horus, their 
only fon, the Tr^uToyovoi Sbo;, or firft-begotten 
god, of the Egyptians, whofe name may be 
traced to the Hebrew root aor, lux, was pro- 
duced. Ifis, at once the confort and fifler of 
Ofiris, was the fruitful mother of all things j 
and, on the front of her majeftic temple at 
Sais, under the fynonym of Minerva, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was this folemn and compre- 
henfive defcription of her engraved ; “lam 
every thing that hath been, that is, or that 
will be } and no mortal hath ever yet removed 
the PEPLUM, or veil, that fhades my divinity 
from human eyes.’’ In elucidation of this 
celebrated defcription of Ifis, there is, in the 
fecond volume of Montfaucon, a moft cu- 
rious and pifturefque engraving of the goddefs 
herfelf, which, that antiquary obferves, ex- 
hibits at one view the whole plan of the reli- 
gion of the Egyptians, confidered in this phy- 
fical fenfe, and may be called an abftrad; of it, 
equally forcible, though not fo ample, as the 
celebrated fragment of antiquity that bears the 
name of Mfnsa Isiaca. 


It 
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■ It was copied by Montfaucon from a 
painting on cloth, which, he tells us, forms 
the covering of a mummy now in the library 
of the bare-footed Auguftine friers at Rome, 
and reprefents Isis Omnia, or Isis all 
THINGS ; which is a fentiment exactly confen- 
taneous with that inlerted in a former page 
from Sir William Jones’s literal Tranflation 
of the Bhagavat, in which the deity of India 
fublimely, though fomewhat obfcurely, de- 
clares, Even I was even at the first, not 

ANY OTHER THING; THAT WHICH EXISTS, 
UNPERCEIVED, (VEILED FROM MORTAL 
VIEW,) SUPREME; AFTERWARDS I AM THAT 
WHICH is; and he who MUST REMAIN AM I. 
This is furely the fame doftrine, exprefled al- 
moft in the fame language, and proves that Ofi- 
ris and Efwara are the fame deity, and that Ifis 
is not different, except infex, from Ifa, the god 
of nature perfonified, who, in the concluding 
flanza of that quotation, is faid to be every 
WHERE ALWAYS. The figure of Ifis on this 
hieroglyphic painting is in a fitting pofture ; 
upon her head refts a large globe, or circle, in 
which are inclofed three others gradually di- 
minifhing in fize : thefe circles Montfaucon 
imagines to be the fymbols of the four 
elements. The firfl: and largeft circle is white, 

reprefenting 
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reprefenting the colourlefs air which furrounds 
the earth ; the fecond circle is of a blue colour, 
emblematical of the cacrulean waters of the 
ocean j the third circle is of a dark afli-colour, 
the true colour of the earth j the fourth circle 
is of a bright red, typical of the fire, and is 
placed in the centre, becaufe fire gives light 
and heat to all things. It is remarkable that 
thefe four colours, if we except a little yellow 
intermixed for ornament, are the only colours 
made ufe of throughout tne whole table, by 
which the defigner probably intimated that all 
things were compofed out of the four elements. 
The head of the figure is covered with a large 
blue veil, which flows down upon her bofom. 
By this circumftance our antiquary is per- 
plexed, exprefling his doubt whether it may be 
intended for a myftery ; but furely it is en- 
tirely confonant to the defeription of her 
•wboje veil no mortal hath ever removed, and the 
blue colour of it evidently points to herdefeent 
from the celeftial regions. She fupports, with 
her extended arms, two tables, the fringes of 
which are blue and yellow, but the ground of 
the painting is red: thefe tables contain a 
variety of Egyptian facred fymbols, of various 
allufion. The bofom of Ifis is expofed, and 
bears a crofs fimilar to that called St. Andrew’s 

crols } 
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crofsi the allufion to which on Egyptian 
monuments has been before explained, and 
the conjefture concerning that allufion not a 
little corroborated by its pofition in this place j 
for, below this crofs, the body of Ifis is paint- 
ed in little fquares of blue, red, and alh- 
colour, curioufly intermixed, down to the 
very feet, on which, in the Oriental manner, 
Ihe fits. Immediately under the arms of Ifis, 
two large wings are expanded, ftretching on 
either fide to the very extremities of the table. 
In thefe the fame fignificant and myfterious 
mixture of colours is perceived; but thofc 
mentioned above, as allufive to the four ele- 
ments, the red, the blue, the white, and the 
aflt-colour, are principally predominant. Two 
BLACK SPHVNXES, with white head-drefles, 
are couchant under the wings of Ifis : the 
f})hynx was the Egyptian fymbol of profound 
theological myftery ; it was, therefore, I have 
obferved, that they were placed in long avenues 
before the temples of their gods. They are 
painted black in allufion to the obfeure nature 
of the Deity and his attributes ; and, poflibly, 
the white head-dreifes may allude to the linen 
tiarse that are wTapt round the head of the 
minifters of religion. Ifis is drawn fitting, to 
mark the permanent nature and centred lia- 
bility 
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bility of the univerfe, which flie reprefents, 
and which her wide-extended arms fupport in 
a due equilibrium ; while her vaft overlhadow- 
ing wings lignify the continual motion of the 
parts of nature, a motion which by no means 
difturbs its general order, but diffufes frelh 
animation and energy throughout the vaft 
extent of creation. I prefaced thefe particular 
obfcrvations with remarking, that the Egyptian 
priefts afiigned to their p yfterious aenigmas 
two different fenfes ; the one phyjicalt referring 
to the operations of nature ; the other moral 
and theological^ alluding to the god of na- 
ture. The phyfical fignification of this 
allegory has been explained, and I cannot 
avoid believing but that, in a moral fenfe, the 
figure of Ifis, thus adorned with wings, has 
an immediate allufion to that primordial 
Cneph, or fpirit, whofe expanded and genial 
wings, at the beginning of time, brooded over 
and rendered produflive the turbid w.aters of 
chaos. 

Such was the phyfical and popular fyftem 
of belief inculcated on the minds of thofe 
who were not admitted within the pale of 
initiation, into the more arcane and recondite 
theology, which defeended from the venerable 
patriarchs. Of thefe, Abraham is afferted by 

fome 
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fome learned antiquaries to have been co- 
temporary with the fecond Hermes, who ob- 
tained from him fuch ample information con- 
cerning this and many other myfteries of the 
Hebrew creed, as enabled him to explain, 
with accuracy, the hierogly!>hic fymbols of 
them with which the elder Hermes liad de- 
corated the lofty walls of the temples of the 
Thebais. Of the innumerable books, however, 
aflerted to have been written by this reviver 
of the fciences and genuine theology of Egypt, 
only forty-two remained entire in the time of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, a Chiiftian father, 
who floiirilhcd near the clofe of the fecond 
century.* Of thefe, fome fcattered remnants 
are fuppofed to have reached pofterity ; but 
the genuinenefs of raofl: of them may, with 
great juftice, be fufpefled ; and it is in 
Jamblichus, on the Egyptian Myfteries, that 
the only undoubted veftiges of the Hermaic 
writings, or of the ancient Egyptian theology, 
are to be found. 

One of the moft ancient maxims by which 
they exprelfed the infcrutable nature of God 
was, that his throne was centered in the 
bofom of intenfe darknefs ; by which they 
doubtlefs intended to lhadow out the En Saph, 

or 

♦ Vide Stromata, cap. iv. p- 757, 


edit Putter. 
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or infinite unfathomable abyfs, in which, ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, the awful arcana of 
the Godhead lay concealed from mortal view. 
Hence, under the fymbol of Harpocrates, the 
god of filence, with his finger feverely prefled 
upon his clofed lips, as exhibited upon the 
engraving annexed, a fymbol conftantly oc- 
curring on all the gems and fculptures of 
Egypt, allufive to their facrcd rites, a pro- 
found and inviolable fecrcfy m religious mat- 
ters was forcibly inculcated upon the wor- 
Ihipper. Of this fentimcnt aftually exifting 
as a fundamental axiom in the Egyptian theo- 
logy, Damafcius, cited by Dr. Cudworth,* 
affords the following remarkable attettation : 

fitct Tuv oJ^uv ‘’■’tfl'TOf uymfrov xxt 

T8T0 dvet^uvfsfievov atug j “ there is ONE prin- 
ciple of all things, praifed under the name of 

the UNKNOWN DARKNESS, and this THRICE 

repeated.” There is alfo to be found in the 
writings of Hermes Trifmegift a fecond 
maxim, which is exceedingly important to be 
noticed heie, becaufe highly illuftrative of 
what will follow relative to the globe, the 
ferpent, and wings, by which their notions of 
a Trinity in the divine nature were fymbolifed. 
The following fublime defini^n of Deity is 

to 

• See Intelleftual Syftem, vol. i, p. 354, edit. Sirch. 
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to be found in tbofe books : Deus circulus 
cujus centrum ubique, circumferentia nufquam ; 
or, God is a circle, whose centre is e- 

VERY WHERE, BUT WHOSE CIRCUMFERENCE 
IS NO WHERE, TO BE FOUND. This geomctri- 
<;al figure was confidered as the moft perfedl of 
all thofe made ufe of in that fcience, and as 
comprehending in itfelf all other imaginable 
figures whatever. Hence it arofe, that nearly 
all the Egyptian hieroglyphics, illuftrative of 
the divine nature, were adorned with circular 
emblems ; and that almoft all the temples of 
Egypt were fculptured with the fymbol under 
confideration. This, probably, is one reafon 
why Ofiris is conftantly depifted fitting on 
the flower Lotos, of which both the fruit and 
the leaves are of a circular form, at once em- 
blematical of the perfedlion of the Deity, as 
well as polfibly allufive to the rapid circular 
motion by which every thing in nature re- 
volves. It is, therefore, impoffible for any 
fymbol to be more exprefs upon the unity of 
God than the hieroglyphic circle, or orb, 
above alluded to. 

And yet in the following pafiage, extracted 
by Kircher,* from the Trifmegiftic books, and 
which I give in that father’s Latinity, the 

conceptions 

♦ Vide CEdip. iEgypt* tom, hi* p* 576- 
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conceptions of Hermes, in regard to a Trinity, 
are equally decilive : Vna jola iux futt in- 
telleBualh ante lucent intelleBualem, et fuit fern- 
fer MENS mentis lucida j et nihil aliud Juit hujus 
unio, qudm spiritus omnia conne6Jens, “ There 
hath ever been one great intelle(5tual light, 
which hath always illuminated the mind; 
and their union is nothing elfe but the spirit, 
which is the bond of all things.” Here the 
LIGHT, which is the Kadn. ^n of the Hebrews, 
the MIND, which is the Nkj of the Platonifts, 
and the connecting spirit, plainly manifeft to 
us the three hypoftafes of a purer theology. 
But left this authority, from the general fuf- 
picion which fhades the fragments of Hermes, 
ftiould appear infufficient, let us hear another 
author, a Platonic philofopher, to whom Pro- 
clus gives the exalted title of Divine-, to whofe 
keen exploring eye all the profound myfteries 
of the Egyptian theology were laid bare ; and 
who wrote while the undoubted Trifmegiftic 
books were in being. Jamblichus, in his ce- 
lebrated book De Myjleriis, profefling to give 
a genuine account of the theological opinions 
propagated by Hermes, writes as follows ; 
Upo^uT^it 'EpptTi; 6eov tov tuv iTru^uviuv deuv 

-iynfttvov : that is, “ Hermes places the god 
Emeph (or Cneph) as the prince and ruler 

over 
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over all the celeftial gods.” Now Emeph is 
no other than Cneph, who produced, in the 
manner before-mentioned, the deity Phtha, 
whence the famous word Hemp-tha, de- 
noting their relation and indiflbluble union ; 
before which Emeph, however, he tells us, 
the fame Hermes placed one primordial fource 
of all being ; ov xoti ’Eixtuv imvofiu^et, h u to 
v^ujov 6f< vuv, xou TO or^iujov voi^o-j, e ko» St» 

(Ttyvii [zovtig , Ge^xTsueTcci •, “him whom he calls 
Eicton, in whom is the firft of intelligences, 
and the firft intelligible, and who is adored 
only in filence.” After thefe two, Hermes 
places the hntx^yMog Nk?, the demiurgic 
Mind, which, in the Egyptian language, he 
fays, is called Afiuv, Ammon ; but is fome- 
times denominated Phtha, the Vulcan of the 
Greeks j and at other times Osiris, according 
to its various operations and energies. But, 
what is very remarkable, as being entirely con- 
fonant with the Hebraic notions on this fub- 
jevf, Jamblichus adds, as companion to the 
Niff Snji^ns^ytKog, xxt ritg ’AXyidsixg v^og'XTTii xut 
Seipfaf, or the guardian of truth, (that is, 
the Ruah Hakkodelh, the spirit of truth,) 
and Wisdom, the Cochma of the Hebrews. 
Surely it is impoffible for language to be tuore 
decided than this, or any thing more expreltly 

X to 
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to the purpofe than the whole of the chapter 
whence thefe cxtrafls are made.* It Ihould 
not here be forgotten, that Hermes is by 
Saidas aflerted to have -obtained his very name 
■of from the plain allufions to a 

divine Triad to be found in his writings. 

From the whole of what has been obferved 
relative to the facred fymbolical fculptures of 
Egypt, as well in the pages immediately pre- 
ceding, as in former parts of this DiiTertation, 
three fa6fs are indubitably ellablilhed. The 
firft is, that an orb, or circle, being the moft 
complete figure in the whole fcience of geo- 
metry, was efteemed by them the moft ex- 
preflive emblem of the Omnipotent Father of 
the univerfe, the incomprehenfible Eicton, 
the fupreme Osiris, in his higheft intelle6tual 
charafter, undegraded by phyfics ; that firft 
ineffable Numen, whofc centre is every where, 
but whofe circumference is no where, to be 
found. We are, therefore, authorized in ap- 
plying this exprefllve fymbol to the firft hy- 
poftafis in the Chriftian Trinity. The fecond 
demonftrative point is, that the ferpent, from 
its great vigour and revirefcencc, was confider- 

ed 

• For tbefe four rcfpedllve quotations, fee Jamblichus de 
Myfteriis, 8, cap. iii. p. 159, edit. Gale, fol. 0;conia’, 
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cd as an equally pifturefque fymbol of eter* 
NiTY ; and, from its fubtlety, of wisdom^ On 
this account it was thought the propereft 
hieroglyphic to reprefent the demiurgic Mind, 
or Agathodaimon of the Egyptians, allufive 
to whofe operations there were, in the temples 
of Egypt and Tyre, two remarkable fculp- 
tures} the former, that defcribed from Eufebius, 
** as having a hawk’s head, beautiful to look 
upon, who, if he opens his eyes, fills the uni* 
verfe with light j” the latter, defignated in the 
attitude of encircling, in the genial folds of 
his warm and prolific body, the mundane egg, 
that is, the univcrfe, and making it produc- 
tive. This curious emblem the reader may fee, 
engraved from Vaillant, in the fccond volume 
of Mr. Bryant’s Analyfisj and he will here- 
after find it, in the firft volume of this Hiftbry, 
on that plate which exhibits the bull of Japan 
breaking the egg of chaos with his horn. 
This emblem, therefore, of eternity and wif- 
dom, this image of the energy of creative 
power, we confider as referring to the eternal 
Logos in the Chriftian Triad ; to that quick- 
ening Word, iy whom all things were made, and 
without whom was not any thing made that was 
made. Additional evidence, I am confident, 
need not be added to the accumulated proofs 
X 2 previoufly 
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prcvioufly adduced, that, by fculptured wing?, 
(the fymbols of air and wind,) ever extended 
to overfliadow and defend, the Egyptians de- 
fignated their famous Cneph ; and though, 
in this refpeft, from their obfcure notions 
concerning the Trinity, as before obferved, they 
manifeftly confounded the order of the hy- 
poftafes, becaufe the demiurgic Phtha is made 
to proceed from Cneph j yet, by the latter, 
they doubtlefs meant to ‘vpify the facred per- 
fon to whom we apply it, the incumbent 
Spirit that moved upon the face of the waters. 
If, now, we confult the Ifiac or Bembine table, 
(an account of which has been given in a 
former page j or if we caft our eye upon the 
Pamphylian obelilk engraved in Kircher } or, 
indeed, on any of the portals of the Egyptian 
temples, copied in the accurate volumes of 
Pococke and Norden; for, the fronts of all are 
invariably decorated with it j) we lhall find their 
conceptions, on this fubjedl, fully exprefled by 
the very pi 61 urcfque and beautiful hieroglyphic 
fo often alluded to in thefc pages, exhibiting 
a central orb, with a skrpent, and wings 
proceeding from it. It was principally to dif- 
play this hieroglyphic on the very fpot where 
it has fiourifhed for near 4000 years, an irre- 
fragable monument of the exigence in the old 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian theology, derived from the venerable 
patriarchs in the infancy of time, of a dogma, 
falfely afferted to have been the invention of 
the Platonic philofophers 1500 years after, 
that I caufed that fiiperb portal of the grand 
temple of Luxore to be engraved from Nor- 
den’s defigns, which forms the frontifpiece of 
the third volume of this work. He will find 
it likewife delineated on a feparate plate, and 
upon a laiger fcale, from the fame author’s de- 
fign of the celebrated temple of Ifis, in the 
Ifle of Philac. 

Kircher, treating of the Pamphylian obelilk, 
on which venerable monument of antiquity 
this hieroglyphic ftands firft in order, cites a 
variety of authorities, and, in particular, that 
ef Abenephius, an Arabian writer, and a frag- 
ment imputed to Sanchoniatho, in teftimony 
that the Egyptians really did intend, by this 
fymbol, to (hadow out ©sof a tri- 

form Deity. I lhali not, however, trouble the 
reader with a multitude of conjeftures which 
he may think vifionary, or of authorities which 
he may confider as doubtful. The true mean- 
ing of the fymbol is only to be found m an 
impartial inveftigaticn and patient comparifon 
of their theological lentiments, as reprefeated 
by writers of high refpeftabiHty and undoubt- 
X 3 ed 
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ed authcnricity in the Pagan tporlJ, who can 
be fufpeiled of no intereft to warp, and no 
prejudice to mUlead, them. That inveHigation, 
and that comparifon, have now been made by 
me ; and the refult of the whole is that, if 
Proclus and Jamblichus are deferving of cre> 
dit, the moft ancient Egyptians actually did 
entertain notions, though confufed and ob-r 
fcure, of the doSrine which js the objeft of 
this extcniive Difcjuifition 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ai Account ' of the ’trinity of Divine Perfons in 
the Hymns attributed to Orpheus. — Conjee- 
tures concerning the Age and Hiftery of that 
obfeure Perfonage. — His DoBrines inculcate 
a Species of Pantheism, and are a Mixture 
of the Principles propagated in the Magian 
and Hermetic Schools, — All, however, to 
be met with in the ancient Indiaw Sastras, 
Proofs of the Ajfertion adduced from various 
Pojfag es in the Bhagvat Geeta. — TChe 
allegorical Hypofafes in the Orphic Trinity, 
Light, Counsel, and Life ; very much 
refembling the Sephiroth of the Hebrews 
pojjibly copied from their Books, or elfe the Re- 
fult of Patriarchal Traditions diffufed through 
Afia in the 0/’ Orpheus. — The Samo- 
ihracian Cabirx, or Three mighty Ones, 
are next confidered, and the Tranfportation 
of that Worjhip into Italy, which laid the 
Bafis of the joint Adoration of fupi ter, Juno, 
X 4 and 
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end Minerva^ the Triad of the- Roman 
Capital. 

O BSCURITY veils in her deepeft (hades 
every circumftance that relafis to the 
origin, the age, and the country, of Orpheus : 
the very exiftence of fuch a perfon has, in 
confequencc, been denied by fome writers of 
antiquity } while, by others, no lefs than fix 
different Orpheus’s hav' been enumerated. 
From the circumftance of there being fo many 
of this name enumerated, there arifcs evident 
proof, that, in the remoteft aeras, fuch a perfon 
aftually flourifhed} and the multiplication of 
them may be accounted for by the fame argu- 
ment ufed before in regard to the multitude 
of fucccffive Zordafters, and the two Hermes, 
viz. that of the Metempfychofis, in which the 
foul of the firft eminent perfon was thought 
to infpire thofe who were afterwards diftin- 
guifhed in the fame line of genius and fcience. 
In regard to Orpheus, without entering into 
ufelefs difcuflion, we may remark that the 
moft ancient and genuine Orpheus, front 
whom the Greeks derived alt the grand myfte- 
ries of their theology and all the profound 
arcana of philofojihical fcience, is generally 
allowed to have been of Thiacian origin, to 

have 
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have lived before the Trojan war, and to have 
travelled into Chaldea and Egypt, where he 
drank deep at thefountains of the Magian and 
flermetic do 61 :iines. 

The whole fyftem, however, of the Orphic 
theology, whofoever he was, is to be found in 
India. The facrcd ftream of that theology 
rolled firft into Egypt in a direft and copious 
flood j it flowed thence into Greece, but, in its 
progrefs, the current was divided and its waters 
defiled. That grand principle of both the 
Trifmegiftic and Orphic religion, recorded by 
Prod us, 

Zeuj Ks(pcc\7i, Z£Uf [iicr(rct,' Aio; S'ex ttccvtx tbtvktxi'* 

“ Jove is the head and middle of all things; 
all things were made out of Jove is perfedly 
confentaneous with the often-cited extra£l 
from the Bhagavat relative to the Indian 
deity, who is affirmed to be “ all that is, and 
every where always.” The Orphic maxim, that 
the divine Eflence embraced, and was inti- 
mately diffufed, throughout the eflence of every 
created being, is to be met with in every page 
of the Geeta. Orpheus, how'cver, does not 
appear fo fcrupuloufly to prelerve the unity 

of 


• Proclus in Tiina;o, p* 9?;. 
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of the Deity unviolated. He has, as. it were, 
infinitely partitioned out the to fisyetXov cufiet 
Znvog, the immenfc body of Jupiter, and peopled 
the univerfe with fubordinate Deities ; but the 
Geeta, in the following fublime paflage, pre- 
fcrves that unity, and exhibits not the divine 
Elience divided, but all nature in its wonderful 
divcrfity, collected and arranged in harmonious 
order witbin the infinite expanded elience of 
God. At the earneft reqneft of Arjoon, the 
Deity difclofes to him his lupreme and hea> 
venly form, adorned with celeftial robes and 
chaplets, anointed with heavenly odours, dif> 
fufing a glory like the fun fuddenly rifing in 
the heavens with a thoufand times more than 
ufual brightnefs. — “The fan of Pandoo 
then beheld ’within the body of God, Handing 
together, the whole univerfe divided forth into 
its vafl: variety. He was overwhelmed with 
wonder, and every hair was raifed an end. He 
bowed down his head before the God, and 
thus addreffed him, with joined hands.” &c. 
Geeta, p. 90. 

The great difference, between the Brahma- 
nian fyftem of theology and that of the Gre- 
cian philofophers, confifts in this, that the 
former were too much inclined to fpiritualize, 
the latter to materialize, every thing : with the 

former 
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former all is Atma, fpirit, and Mala, Ulufion} 
in the mind of the latter, for the moft part, 
fenfible objefts predominate, and the univerfal 
phsenomena were refolved into motion and 
matter : 1 fay for the moft part, fince it would 
be equally unjuft and untrue to deny that 
many of the Greek philofophers, and, in par- 
ticular, Pythagoras and Plato, had very fub- 
iime conceptions of a Supreme Deity, diftinft 
from ail matter } the exhauftlefs fountain of 
all being; the eternal fource of all benevolence. 
Indeed Orpheus himfelf, the father of the 
Greek theology, amidft many corruptions in 
the writings imputed to him, divulged this 
fublime truth ; and, what is very remarkable, 
while he is thus exprefs upon the exiftence 
and unity of a Supreme God, he as decidedly 
points out to us the triple diftindion in his 
nature contended for, and which ever feems to 
have accompanied that notion in the mind of 
even the unenlightened Pagan. 

The theologic doflrine of Orpheus was 
abridged by Timothitus, the chronographer, in 
his CofmopcBja, a b<3ok long ago extinft, but 
his abridgement has been preferved for pofte- 
rity by Suidas, by Cedrenus, and in the 
Chronica of Eufebius, a writer not forward to 
acknowledge any tractif of true religion in a 

heathen 
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heathen writer. According to Timothcus in 
Ccdrenus,* Orpheus aflerted the exiftence of 
an eternal, incomprehenfible, Being, Ayijitv^ov 

UTraVTUVy KCtt OCUTit Tts KXt 'JTXVTUV TUV tV* 

avTov Tovaldt^x ; *‘the Creator of all thin^^s, even 
of the aether itfelf,-!* and of all things below 
that aether.” This do6trine is furely very dif- 
ferent from that of Atheifm imputed to Or- 
pheus; and, though coming to us through the 
page of Timotheus, a C 'nftian writer, is 
more likely than the other to have been the 
genuine theology of Orpheus, on account of 
the known veneration entertained for his 
writings by the two moft enlightened feels of 
philofophers in Greece, the Pythagoreans and 
Platonifts, who were the exprefs aliertors both 
of a Supreme Being and the immortality of 
the foul. The account proceeds to date that 
this Supreme is called OfiS, BOTAH, 

ZXIK ; Light, Counsel, and Life.J Suidas, 
wonderfully corroborating the whole of this 
hypothefis, adds, TCtVTX rot T^iOt ivOfJLOCTOt fJLlOLV 

Suvetutv 


• Cedreni Chronograph, p. 46. 


f The word t h f r niufl here be underftood in the fenfe of 
the Chaldaic philofophers, the more refined matter in which the 
celeftial bodies float; the akash> ©r fifth element, of the 
Brahmins^ 


I Cedreni Chronograph, p. 47, 
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Juv*pi' dirsipiivctTo i “ thefe three names expreft 
only one and the fame power:”* and Timotheus 
concludes his account by affirming, that Or<- 
pheus, in his book, declared. Six r^iuv uutuv evo~ 

fiXTUV filX( SiOT^TOi TX TTXVTX lyEVSTO, XXt XVTO; 

tft TX •o'xvrx ; “ that all things were made by 
one Godhead in three names, and that this 
God is ALL THINGS.”'}' 

In this moft ancient and recondite theology 
of Orpheus, befide the more general feature of 
affinity apparent in fome parts of it to the 
true, it ought to be noticed as bearing, in 
refpeft to its threefold diftinftion of the divine 
Eflence into Light, Counfel, and Life, particu- 
lar refemblance to the three Sephiroth of the 
Hebrews ; for, in Light, who does not per- 
ceive an imitation of the famous Kadmon, 
the pure Light, the radiant crown of the three 
great fplendors ? In Counfel, is not the heavenly 
Wifdom, the fecond Sephiroth, equally con- 
fpicuous ? And, in Life, is not the heavenly 
Bin AH, the third of thofe Sephiroth, recog- 
nized ? that holy, that quickening. Spirit, v/ho 
is in Scripture not only, affirmed to give life, 
but to be THE Spirit of Life.J Since Or- 
pheus 

* Suidas, in voce Orpheus, 


f Timothei Cofmopoeia, p. 6i 
I Romans viil. 
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pheus is acknowledged to have penetrated 
deeply into the arcana of the Egyptian myftic 
theology, and fincc Abraham, Jofeph, and 
other Hebrew patriarchs, during their long 
refidence in that country, doubtlefs imprefled 
upon the minds of the higher order of the 
Egyptians many fublime precepts of the true 
theology, this fimilarity between the Orphic 
and Hebrew theology is by no means to be 
wondered at. From the ‘‘ame quarter he 
alTuredly borrowed his idea of the gloomy and 
boundlefs Chaos invefting all things, and the 
primaeval Light and Love that broke through 
and difllpated the incumbent darknefs. 

Left the reader, however, fhould be inclined 
to doubt the authenticity of Pagan doftrines 
defending to us through a Chriftian medium, 
I lhall now produce an extraft or two from a 
writer who can by no means be fufpefted of 
any partiality to tenets propagated in the 
Chriftian world j and thefe will evince fo clofe 
an union of fentiment with what has been 
prefen ted to him from Timotheus and Suidas, 
as cannot fail of vindicating thofe authors 
from the fufpicion of mifreprefentation. Pro- 
clus, upon the Timasus of Plato, prefents us, 
among others, with the following verfes, as 
the genuine produftion of Orpheus, which 

are 
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are as exprefs upon the Unity, as another 
palTage which I ftiall prefently cite from the 
fame author is upon a Triad of hypoiftafes ia 
that Unity. 

geuf jSflMTiXEUS* Zfu; aJrof 

'Ev xjflSTOf, Ui Socifiuv ymrOf fnytis ^vavTtai 

“ Jupiter is the king, Jupiter himfelf is the 
original fource of all things ; there is onb 
P ower, ONE God, and one great Ruler over 
all.”* The other paflage is from the fame au- 
thor } who, in the courfe of his Commentary 
upon the Timaeus, having noticed the divine 
Triad of Amelias, a Platonic philofopher, con- 
temporary with Plotinus, as confifting of a three- 
fold Demiurgutf and Opifex of the world, or, to 
ule his own words, Nkj tj**?, B«(r<XE<f Tje<f, too 
’OnTa, Tov ’E%ovt«, rov ’O^uvrx' that is, three 
Minds, three Kings, Him that is. Him that hath, 
and Him that beholds } moft remarkable ex- 
preffions furely to fall from the pen of a 
heathen writer} immediately after, in terms 
as remarkable, fubjoins; 'Tdlns r^eigvisixxi 

UTrojtdejxt, x«i Tag tw TlXccjavi 

T^etg fixTiXtxg, xou rag '0^<psi r^tig, ^>ANH- 
TA, Kui OTPANON, x«i KPONON, xxi e fix- 

Xig^x 


Proclus in Timxo, p. pj. 
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wec^ dvlu Aif[iiii^yoi o <Paivfi( “ Allie* 
lius, therefore, fuppofes thefe three Minds, and 
thefe his three demiurgic Principles, to be the 
fame both with Plato’s three Kings and Or- 
pheus’s Trinity of Phanes, Uran’js, and 
Chronus ; but it is Phanes who is by him 
fuppofed to be principally the Demiurgus.” 
To this I muft be permitted to add, on the 
authority of my guide through this vaft laby- 
rinth of antiquity. Dr. Cl ^worth, that, in an 
inedited treatife of Damafcius, that 

philofopher, giving an account of the Orphic 
theology, among other things, acquaints us, 
that Orpheus introduced 0(oy, a tri- 

form Deity .-j* I have been thus particular in 
regard to Orpheus, becaufe, as I before ob- 
ferved, his numerous writings, or, at lead:, 
thofe imputed to him, are fuppofed to be the 
rich and abundant fource whence all the 
fyftems'both of theology and philofophy, that 
afterwards appeared in Greece, were derived. 

Whoever will read the Geeta with atten- 
tion will perceive, in that fmall tradt, the 
outlines of nearly all the various fy Items of 
theology in Afia. That curious and ancient 
doflrine of the Creator, being both male and 

female, 

♦ Proclus in Timaeo, p. 96. 
f See Cudwortk's Intell. Syft. vol. i. p. 304. 
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female, mentioned in a preceding page to be 
defignated in Indian temples by a very indecent 
exhibition of the mafculine and feminine or- 
gans of generation in union, occurs in the 
following palTages : "lam the Father and the 
Mother of this world j I plant myfelf upon my 
own nature, and create again and again this 
affemblage of beings: I am Generation and 
Diflblution, the place where all things are 
repofited, and the inexhauftible Seed of all 
nature ; I am the Beginning, the Middle, and 
the End, of all things.” In another part, he 
more diredly fays, “ The great Brahme is the 
womb of all thofe various forms which are 
conceived in every natural womb, and I am 
the Father that foweththe feed.” P. 107. 

I do not at prefent intend to enter into the 
inveftigation of the phyfics of Orpheus and 
the other Greeks, but there are two paffages 
of the Orphic writings, the former cited by 
Damafcius, and the latter by Proclus, and 
therefore probably genuine, which are fo re- 
markably confonant to the above-cited paf- 
fages, that I am certain the inquifitive reader 
will excufe my inferring them : they afford 
proof beyond contradidlion in what counCry 
the idea originated, and the fentiments as well 
as the language in which they are conveyed, 

Y have 
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have fuch clofe affinity to each other, as would 
incline us to think the O/phic extrafts nothing 
more than a literal tranflation of the more 
ancient, venerable, and authentic, produftion 
of India. 

Damafcius, treating of the fecundity of the 
divine nature, cites Orpheus as teaching that 
the Deity was at once both male and female, 

d^iTivo^ilXvv avTrn •'■of ei/Sst^tv Tijg vuv- 

Tuv yeyv^txvii vViasf,* to Jhew the generative power 
by which all things were formed. Proclus, upon 
the Timaeus of Plato, among other Orphic 
verfes, cites the following : 

Zeus ajo'ijj' yevelo, Zevf ufcS^oJes STrXera 

“ Jupiter is a man; Jupiter is alfo an immor> 
tal maid.” Nay, in the fame commentary, and 
in the fame page, we read that all things were 
contained tu yxirje^i Zijt'Of, in the womb of 
Jupiter. As this fubjcff, however, is deeply 
conne£led with the phylics of Greece, upon 
the inveftigation of which 1 have declared it is 
not my intention at prefent to enter, I fliall 
not farther prolong this account of the Orphic 
fyftem of theblogy j a fyftem with which the 

fpeculations 

* Damafcitts, apud Codworth^ vol. i. p. 302. 
f Proclus in Timaeo, p. 95. 
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fpeculations of philofophy are fo intimately, fo 
infeparably, blended. 

In this furvey of the Eaftern Triads of 
Deity, the great gods Cabiri, who, according 
to Herodotus, had a temple at Memphis, into 
which it was unlawful for any, except the 
priefts, to enter, ought by no means to be 
omitted 5 but fuch complicated difEculties at- 
tend the inveftig^tion of C . ..nd cha- 
rafter, and fo little ufefui informatioii would 
refult from the inquiry, that I lhall add no- 
thing more concerning them than that the 
moft ancient of thefe Cabiri, or Diofeuri, as 
they were fometimes called, are faid by Cicero 
to have been in number three, and their 
names Tretopatrssus, Eubuleus, and Diony- 
fius.* All that can be with truth averred con- 
cerning them is, that they were efteemed as the 

THREE MIGHTY GUARDIAN GENII of the Uni- 

verfe, or rather the various parts of that uni- 
verfe phyfically confidered, and that they were 
worfhipped in Sainothracia, with rites which 
were amongft the moft myfterious and pro- 
found in all antiquity. One curious circum- 
ftance, however, concerning them, it is in my 
power to relate j for, as Hecate, from her 
threefold nature, or office, was honoured in 
y 2 Greece 


• Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. lii. 
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Greece with an anniverfary feftival, celebrated 
in a place where three viays met, fo were the 
or gods Cabiri, honoured with another, 
called from them ’Avajeeia. The facrificei. offered 
at this folemnity, fays Potter, in his account 
of the Grecian feffivals, were called lewerjttei, 
becaufe thofe Deities were lew*, or ftrangers ; 
and they con lifted of three offerings, which 
were denominated 

As the above account of thefe obfeure per- 
fonages may appear, from its concifenefs, un- 
fatisfadtory, I (hall add to it what the moft 
able defender of this dodlrinc that ever wrote 
has faid concerning the Cabiric worlhip in his 
tranfient retrofpedt upon the Pagan Trinities. 
This extradt will both ferve as an apology for 
the neceffary brevity I have obferved, and 
tend farther to elucidate the obfeure fubjedf. 
** Who thefe Cabiri might be, has been matter 
of unfuccefsful inquiry to many learned men ; 
the utmoft that is kown with certainty is, 
that they were originally three, and were 
called, by way of eminence, the great or 
MIGHTY ONES ; for that is the import of the 
Hebrew word Cabirim. And of the like im- 
port is their Latin appellation penates. Dii 
per quQS penitus fpiramus, per quos babemus 

corpus, 

• Potter’s Archaeologia Gr^ cse, vol. i. p. 366. 
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corpus, per quos rationem animl pojjidemus,* Dti 
qui funt intrinfecus, atque in intimis penetralibus 

The worfhip of a triple power under the 
former name, Dr. Horfley is of opinion, was 
carried from Samothrace into Phrygia by 
Dardanus, fo early as in the ninth century 
after the flood. The Trojans imported it 
from Phrygia into Italy j and he aflerts, that 
veftiges of this acknowledgement and adora- 
tion of a T rinity are vifible in the joint worfliij> 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the Triad of 
the Roman capitol. 

" This worfhip, therefore,” obferves the 
Bifhop, “ is plainly traced back to that of the 
THREE MIGHTY ONES in Samothrace, which 
was eftablifhed in that ifland, at what precife 
time it is impoffible to determine, but earlier, 
if Eufebius may be credited, than the days of 
Abraham.”;{; 

In teftimony of what the learned Bifhop 
has aflerted in regard to the introduflion of 
the Trojan gods by ^neas, though it be 
Y 3 fcarcely 

* Macrobii Saturnalia, lib. iil. cap. 4.. 

f Varro apud Arnob. lib.iii. p. 123. 

X Sec Bifhop HorHf'y’sTra^’^j p.44, edit. oft. tjPg. 
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fcarcely neceCary to cite that well-known paf- 
fege in Virgil, 

Sum pius iEncas, raptos qui ex hoftc penates 
Clafle veho mecum j 

yet it will be highly corroborative of his fuc- 
ceeding affertion, that the Cabiri and Dii 
Penates were of kindred origin, to bring be- 
fore the view of the reader another paffagc in 
the ^neid, where Auguftu-, under the joint 
protedlion of the Penates and Dii Magni, is 
repreiented as leading his troops to battle 
againft thofe of Anthony and Cleopatra : 

Hinc Auguftus, agons Italos in praelia, Ca?far, 

Cum patribuvS, populoque, Fmatihus et Magnis DU^ 
Stan$ celfa in puppi. 

,®neid, lib, viii, 678, 

But this was not the firft period of the in* 
troduftion of this notion at Rome ; the fa- 
mous triple figures of fylvan deities dug up in 
Italy, and called by antiquaries Hetruscan, 
are proofs of this aflertion. Jn moft of thofe 
countries, where the Romans extended their 
arms and propagated their theology, the laum- 
ber three was confidered as facred, and a divine 
‘triad was worfhipped. In the 54th plate of 
Montfaucon’s Supplement, in his account of 

Gaulle 
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Gaolic Antiquities, may be feen aflemblages 
of deities in triple groups. In one of thefe 
groups it is not a little remarkable that the 
centre figure hath fhoes on his feet, as if of 
fuperior dignity ; the other two figures, as if 
fubordinate, are bare-footed. In Gruter, too, 
may be feen deities in triple groups, wor- 
fhipped by the ancient Germans, which they 
called Mair.® ; and one is thus infcribed: 
In bonorem Domus divina diis Mairabus-, in 
honour of the divine house to the goddeffes 
Mairas. Thefe goddefles were, indeed, rural 
deities, as were the triple Sulev^ and Va- 
CALLiNEH®:, alluded to before, of the He- 
trufci } but this notion is eafily to be accounted 
for in the debafed theology of thofe who made 
the Earth the grand primseval deity, and 
adored it under the female form of Cybele, 
the mother of gods and men. From thele 
additional inftances we fee how remarkably, 
throughout all the periods of antiquity, this 
humour of dividing every thing into three 
difplayed itfclf ; and whence, except from the 
fource from which I have derived it, could 
this general, but mutilated, tradition of a triune 
God have originated ? The Fates, thofe re- 
lentlefs fillers who weave the web of human 
life, and fix the inevitable doom of mortals, 
y 4 were 
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were three % the Furies, the dire difpenlers of 
the vengeance of heaven for crimes committed 
upon earth, were three the Graces, who 
were honoured as divinities, and had a thou- 
fand altars and temples ereffed to them in 
Greece, were three j and the celeftial Moses, 
according to Varro, were originally included 
in the fame folemn and myfterious number. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


^be Persian trinity itvoejligated. — It conned 
of three allegorical Per/onageSf denominated 
Oromasdes, Mithras, and Ahriman. •— 
Their rejpeHive Office and Attribute defcribed. 
— Mithras bimfelf open denominated Tri- 
PLASios, or Threefold \ fometimes the Me- 
diator. — The DoSlrine patriarchal, origin 
noting from the ConviSlion that Man is a 
FALLEN Creature, •wantinga Mediator . — 
Hence the Sr AtiS Planets, or, at leajly 

the Genii that guided their Orbs, confidered at 
MMiatorial alfo, and on this Bafis Sabi an 

' Super Jlition ereSled itfelf. — The Da ph NIC 
1 Fejiival of Greece. — Remarkable Refemblance 
between the Perfan Ahriman, the Indian 
Seeva, and the Egyptian Typhon. — The 
\Battle of the Gods an ajlronomical Allegory oj 
the ancient Perfians. — The Affiertion, that the 
Idea of a Trinity in the Divine Effence was 
firfl introduced into the Church by Platonizing 
Chrijiians, falfeffince this patriarchal Diftinc^ 

tion 
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tion in the Godhead was immemorially diffufed 
through all the Greater Asia. 

W E come now, in the progrefs of our 
extenfive inveftigation, to conildcr the 
vejiiges of this doSlrine, (which is all tliat is 
contended for, fince, in its true charadler and 
undepraved purity, it exifts only in the Chrif- 
tian world^ among the ancient Perfians ; and 
we find thofe indubitable, ihough corrupted, 
veftiges remaining in their three great 
DEITIES, Oromafdes, Mithra, and Ahriman. 
Of thefe deities, indeed, two are fubordinate 
and finite, and their difpofitions and attributes 
are reprefented as various, and even oppofite. 
But I have not undertaken fo much to account 
for its perverfion, as to record and afcertain the 
fa6l of this notion of a Triad of Deity 
being radically interwoven in the theological 
codes adopted in almoft every region of Afia » 
Afia, where the fublime fyftem of the true 
religion was firft revealed, where the pure 
precepts it inculcates were firft praftifed, and 
where unhappily its leading principles were 
earlieft adulterated. The Almighty, however, 
hath not left himfelf without a witnefs amidft 
the degrading fuperftitions and the falfe phi- 
lofophy of the degenerate Afiatics. 


In 
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In examining the Perfian Triad, the firft 
diftinguifhing feature which prefents itfelf to 
our view, and which muft irrefiftibly attra6l 
the notice, and excite the wonder, of even the 
fceptic to the more exalted Triad of Chrif- 
tianity, is, the character of Mithra, the mid- 
dle God, who is called the Mediator. Now 
the idea of a Mediator could alone originate in 
a confeioufnefs of committed crimes, as well 
as a dread of merited punilhment, and the 
iirit dawn of a Mediator among mankind 
darted into the mind of Adam, after he had 
committed the great tranfgreflion which exiled 
him from Paradife, and after his beneficent 
Judge had declared that the feed of the •woman 
jbould bruife the head of the ferpent. It was 
this glorious, but remote, profpeft of the 
grand Interceffor of the human race, to appear 
in the due time of Omnipotent Wifdom, that 
made exile tolerable to our parents, and dif- 
armed that death, which they were doomed 
foon to undergo, of all its novel and ghaftly 
horrors. It was this hope of a fpotlefs Me- 
diator to emerge from the dark bofom of fu- 
turity, that animated the minds of the patri- 
archs during their toilfome migrations through- 
put the Eaft, and, under all their perl'ecutions, 
from age to age, fuftained, and fliU fuftains, 

the 
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the fpirit of the virtuous among the He- 
brews. Infatuated men, your Mediator is 
arrived! Hear, and obey the fummons of 
your God ! 1 1 

Far beyond all the periods to which human 
annals afcend, mankind have been uniformly 
imprefled with the notion that they arc fallen 
creatures. The conviction of their being fpirits 
degraded from their original rank in the 
creation, forms the bafts ot whe Metempfyehofis 
of the Indians, a people only fecond in anti- 
quity of all the nations upon the earth. 
Whence could this univerfal idea of coTupted 
nature and degraded ftation originate, but in 
fomc obfeure traditions of the Jail, handed 
down, through a long revolution of ages, from 
the parent of the human race ? Whence could 
this univerfal belief in reftoration to primitive 
purity to be obtained through the means of a 
Meiiater, whether Mithra or Veefhnu, arife, 
except from the fame genuine though diftant 
fource ? Fatally for the happinefs of mankind, 
amidft the rapid growth of crimes on the 
one hand, and the gradual increafe of fu- 
peilVition on the other, though the confeiouf- 
nefs of their degeneracy remained, the know- 
ledge of the true Mediator was erafed from 
their minds. 


While 
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While hardened Vice, however, openly 
braved the vengeance of the Ikies, humble 
and timorous Piety ftill lifted to heaven, in 
iilence, the imploring eye, and extended, with 
diffident hope, the fuppliant hand. The awful, 
the immenfe, diftance of the fupreme all- 
ruling Intelligence, whom they fuppofed to 
have his throne on the extreme verge of ex- 
iftence in the central abyfs of light and glory, 
and, though not totally regardlefs of terreftrial 
concerns, inaccelfible, except by beings of a 
more pure and elevated nature, induced them 
to explore the aetherial regions for interceflbrs 
among the higher and nobler orders of created 
beings. The devotion of the Chaldasans to 
aftronomy, and their confequent veneration 
of the hoft of heaven, has been repeatedly no- 
ticed ; it was not, however, to the orb itfelf, 
but to the fpirit which was thought to refide 
in that orb, to be the foul of it, and to direct 
its courfe through the expanfe of heaven, that 
they addreffed their prayers. They flattered 
themfelves with the hope that thofe benign 
fpirits would a^l as their Mediators with the 
Supreme Power, whofc nature they but ob- 
fcurely comprehended, at whole majefty they 
trembled, and from whole vengeance they 
fhrunk ; and that, if they proved propitious, 

they 
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they would have influence enough to fufpend 
his wrath and appeafe his vengeance. For 
the truth of what 1 have thus aflerted, I fhall 
produce in evidence two very high authorities $ 
the iirfl; is the celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, 
who, in the More Nevocbim, treating con- 
cerning the origin of the Sabian fuperllition, 
expreflly informs us, that the propagators 
of it acknowledged one fupreme Numeriy the 
Creator of heaven and earth i but that the 
reiidence of his majeflic prefence was in a re- 
gion fo remote from the earth as to be in- 
acceflible to mortals : that therefore, in imita- 
tion of the conduct adopted by the fubjefts of 
terreftrial monarchs, they engaged, as Me- 
diators with him, the planets and the guar- 
dian fpirits that direct their courfe, whom 
they denominated princes and nobles, and 
whom they imagined to refide in thofe orbs as 
in fumptuous palaces and fplendid fhrines.”* 
The fecond proof of the above aflertion is to 
be found in the very curious information re- 
lative to the Chaldaic worlhip of the planets, 
tranfmitted down to us in the authentic page 
of Diodorus, and purpofely omitted by me in 
the preceding account of the fuperftitious 
practices of that people, becaufe I thought it 

better 

^ See Maixxionides, More Nevochim, part iii. exp. 29. 
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better calculated to illuftrate the prefent fub- 
jeft of the Perfian Triad of Deity. 

The Chaldaeans, according to this author, 
were of opinion that the fun, the moon, and 
the five planets, were the principal intelli- 
gences ininiftering to the Supreme Deity; and 
that, under the dire<^ion of thofe planets, 
were thirty fiars, whom they called 
Qivg, Counfelling Gods ; fifteen of which ob- 
ferved what was tranfafted under the earth, 
and the other fifteen what pafled upon the 
earth and in the region above it. Thefe thirty 
ftars, they affirmed, were ftationed in the great 
circle of the zodiac, but that twelve of them 
were of principal note, among which the 
planets more immediately revolved. Twelve 
of thefe ftars towards the north pole, and 
twelve towards the fouth pole, they honoured 
with the title of Judges of all Things, and 
affigned thofe that we fee to the livings and 
thofe that we do not fee to the dead. Two of 
thefe ftars they confidered as meflengers, and 
affirmed, that, once in every ten days, one of 
the higheft order defeended to them that were 
of the loweft order ; and again, that, after the 
fame interval, one from the loweft order 
afeended to thofe of the fuperior order ; and 
this in alternate fucceffion. By this means the 

Counfelling 
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Counfelling Gods above the horizon were 
fourteen in number, with an attendant dyytxo:, 
or meflenger, which is the true meaning of 
the word dyyeXos j and exactly the fame num- 
ber remained below the horizon.* 

It would, however, be allowing too much 
even to the defervedly eminent Maimonides, 
and the accurate Diodorus, were we to affert 
that the Sabian idolaters ha^^ invariably, for 
the ultimate objeft of their addrefles to the 
planetary angels, the Supreme Creator. No; 
they gradually forgot the Deity, invifible and 
inacceffible, in the dazzling fplendor of the 
orb itfelf, and in the imagined influences dif- 
penfed by the Jlaming htraldi of the divinity. 
The SUN himfelf, in time, became the Deity 
they adored, and the moon and liars his 
miniflers and attributes. In Paufanias, there 
is recorded an account of a famous Grecian 
feflival, celebrated among the Boeotians, in 
honour of Apollo, at the end of every nine 
years, and called Au^i^feptee, which will ferve 
as a pointed illuftration of the preceding affer- 
tion. Upon the top of an olive-branch, 
adorned with garlands of laurel, (both, it is 
to be obferved, confecrated woods,) and va- 
rious kinds of flowers, they placed a large 

globe 

* Vide Diod. Siculus, Jib. ii p 117, ^dlt. RhodomaniiL 
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globe of brafs, from which were fufpended 
fevcral fmaller globes; about the middle of 
the branch were tixed purple crowns, and a 
globe a degree lefs in diameter than that which 
ornamented the top ; the bottom was covered 
with a garment of a faffron colour. By the 
great globe on the fummit, fays Paufanias, 
they fymbolized the sun, that is to fay, 
Apollo ; by the fmaller globe diredtiy under 
it, they intended to reprefent the moon ; by 
the globes fufpended from that at the top 
were lignified the stars ; while the crowns, 
being in number 365, reprefented that of the 
DAYS in which he performed his annual revo- 
lution. The bough, thus adorned, was car- 
ried about in proceffion by a youth feledted 
for the occafion : he was obliged to be in the 
full vigour of his age, of noble parents, and 
beautiful afpedl; his hair was difhevelled, 
doubtlefs, to reprefent the rays of the fun j he 
was apparelled in a fumptuous robe that 
reached down to his ancles ; a rich crown of 
gold adorned his head, and coflily fandals of a 
particular falhion, called ipbicratidat from 
Iphicratides the inventor of them, covered his 
feet. This noble youth, for that day, executed 
the office of the pried: of Apollo, and was ho- 
noured with the title of Aaipvjj^iofo?, or the 
Z laurel- 
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laurel-bearer. A rod, (imitative of the folar 
beam,) richly decorated with garlands, was 
borne before him, and a chorus of virgins, 
(poflibly typifying the hours,) bearing branches 
of ':rel in their hands, followed him. In 
this ordci they proceeded to the temple of 
Apollo, furnanii-d Jfmenius, where hymns and 
fupplications to the god terminated the fefti- 
val.* By fuch delightful allegories as thefe 
did the genius of antiquity fhadow out the 
operations of nature, and imprefs upon the 
admiring fpectator the myfterious truths of 
theology. 

From the preceding ftatement, it is evident 
that the ancients acknowledged a Mediator to 
be neceflary j and Mithra, we have feen in the 
Perfian theology, was that mediatorial and 
middle god. It was doubtlefs this notion of 
the necellity of a Mediator between God and 
man, or rather this tradition of one, appointed 
in the promife that " the feed of the woman 
fhould finally crufii the fejpcnt,” that firfi: in- 
duced the Pcrfians to look upon the Sun as 
that Mediator, and to confer on him the title 
of Mediatorial, 

It fliould be obferved too, that this notion 
of Mithra as a mediatorial God was not con- 
fined 


♦ Faufaniaj in Btxotkio, 
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fined to the bofom of the prieft, or locked up 
in the creed of the initiated j it was fo uni- 
verfally known, and fo generally the fubjeft 
of belief, “ thn; the Perfians are affirmed by 
Plutarch, fiom this very charafter of their god 
Mithras, to have called any Mediator, or middle 
perfon between two, by the name of Mithras 

Aw Kxi ne^rreu rev Mea-irrjv ovoixx^fsirt.* 

But there was another very remarkable 
epithet lhat applied to the god Mithras by the 
ancients, which, in this review of the Pagan 
Trinities, delerves our particular notice and 
inquiry. This epithet was or 

threefold j and here 1 cannot avoid once more 
remarking it as a circuraftance that muft be 
peculiarly perplexing to the oppugners of the 
facred dodtrine contended for, that, whatfoever 
perfonage the ancients thought proper to exalt 
to the rank of a divinity, they immediately 
found out for that divinity either three pro- 
perties, or three qualities, which they made a 
diftinguifhing mark of the Godhead they thus 
prefumptuoufly conferred. 

In the fame manner, if they treated con* 
cerning the world, which indeed they fome- 
times elevated to divine honours, they made a 
THREEFOLD partition of it j or rather they 
Z 2 conceived 

• Plutarch, de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 43. 
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conceived three worlds, and diftinguiflied them 
by the appellation of the finjible, the aerial, 
and the atherial, by which latter term they 
muft ever be confidered as meaning the Akass 
of the Indians. To thefe worlds again they 
alligned three principal properties, 'Figure, 
Light, and Motion j Matter, Form, and 
Energy.’^ So, in fucceeding ages, the Jewifh 
rabbies divided the human nature into ■wnvfji.oi., 
the fpirit j the animal foul j ' and 

the corporeal vehicle. 

In regard to this epithet of Triplalios, 
Dionyfius, the Pfeudo-Areopagite, in his fe- 
venth epiftle to Polycarp, fays, Kat* sWeTt 
M«yoi Tct fivi/i[io<rvvx tk Mid^ts TsXaartv : 

or, “ the Perfian Magi to this very day cele- 
brate a feftival Iblemnityin honour of the Tri- 
plafian, or triplicated, Mithras.” Dr. Cud- 
worth remarks on this paflage, that, as this 
title has been but very ill accounted for by the 
ancients, it cannot well be otherwife interpreted 
than “ as a raanifeft indication of a higher 
myftery, viz. a Trinity of the Perfian theology; 
which Gerard VofliuS^would willingly under- 
fland, according to the Chriftian hypothefis, 
of a divine Trinity, or three hypoftafes in one 
and the lame Deity, whole dirt;in(5tive cha- 

raders 

» See Kiicher, tom. i, p. 14^1 to p. 151, anJ tom. ii. p. 192. 
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railers are Goodnefs, Wifdom, and Power.”* 
In addition and corroboration of what Dr. 
Cudworth has faid, I muft remark, that, in 
all the ancient monuments on which Mithra 
is fculptured, three perfons are invariably de- 
fignated, himfelf in the centre, and the two 
others, generally, on each fide of him j as they 
appear on the illuftrative engraving of that 
divinity, which I have prefen ted to the reader 
from Dr. Hyde’s Treafure of Perfian theolo- 
gical Antiquities. But, what is ftill more re- 
markable, the fupreme god Ormuzd, or, as 
the Greeks foftened down the word, Ororoafdes, 
is by Plutarch faid to triplicate himfelf in the 
fame manner; o' [lev lavrov Oiv^ticreti’ 

“ Oromafdes thrice augmented himfelf.”'}- 
Without, therefore, at all introducing Ahri- 
man into the Perfian Triad, we have in thefe 
accounts of the ancients, relative to the two 
fuperior hypoftafes, fufficient evidence to 
evince that the Perfians were by no means 
deftitute of ideas on the fubjeff, fimilar to 
thofe of their Oriental neighbours. The true 
charaflerof Ahriman, however. Dr. Cudworth 
feems to think has been geneially miftaken by 
Z 3 mythologifts, 

♦ See Cudworth’s Intcllcwlii.il Syllcm, vol. i. page 285, edit, 
Birch. 

Pliilarch, dc Ihue et Ofulde, torn. ii. p. i'<?. Opera. 
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mythologifts, and indeed he appears to me to 
referable the Seeva of India, who, it has been 
obferved, is only the Deity in his dcftroying 
and regenerative capacity, far more than the 
malignant Typhon of Egypt. Dr. Cudworth 
conjeffures, that, by Ahriman, is to be under- 
flood not fo much an evil principal co-eternal 
with the good principle, and ever hoftile to 
his benevolent purpofes, as alfcrted by Plu- 
tarh, and as afterwards reprcfented by the 
Manichtean heretics j but th ^t, by this diilinc- 
tion, and by this perfonification, they meant 
to point out to us a certain mixture of Evil 
and Daiknefs, together with Good and Light, 
which they imagined to exill in the com- 
pofition of this lower world, and that they 
reprcfented their conceptions by this allegori- 
cal perfonification j that Ahriman was in fad 
a Deity, but fomewhat fubordinate in rank 
and ftation, rcfembling the Pluto of the 
Greeks ; and this opinion of Ahriman, being 
both fuboidinate and finite, is very coincident 
with the fiatement of Dr. H}'de on tais fub- 
jcd. 

An ample inveftigatiou of llie chaiaDer of 
Ahriman Vv'ould be more proper fo; a differta- 
tion on the grofs phyfics tl'.an the puier 
theology of Alia j and, indeed, towards the 

clof« 
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clofe of tlie preceding chapter, his real cha- 
rafter and fundVions, under the name of liis 
prototype, Seeva, have been already inveftigalcd 
at confiderablc length. Tlic parallel between 
the attributes and properties of Ahriman and 
thofe of the Indian dcftioycr, I had intended 
to referve for the chapter on Hindoo litera- 
ture j but as I know not when that treatile 
may appear, and as the llietch may afford my 
readers a hill deeper infight into the fyflem 
both of Oriental phyfics and morality, I Ihall, 
in this place, briefly delineate the features of 
that imaginary charafler, the deftruftive and 
regenerative power of God perfonifieJ, to 
which the ancient Peifians and Iiiciians gave 
the name o.^ Ahiirnan and Sceva, To delineate 
them prope;ly, in r.li their vaiicty of light and 
fhadc, wcnld require a large volume ; and it is 
a fubjech lb curious' and fo interefling, that, 
poflibiv, a large volume on that topic would 
not eACite I ihali, however, comj)refs 

my obllrvarlons wliiiin the irofl: contracted 
limits poiTil-ic, that may be confident with 
pcrfplcu.iy. 

Arguing from anaiogy, and guided by what 
we have already obleived, i dative to that deep 
tinge which the phylical and aitionoiuicai 
fpeculations of the ancients have given to ail 
Z 4 Afiaiic 
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Afiatic theology, we may fairly conclude that 
a great part of the properties and attributes of 
both Ahriman and Seeva may be explained by 
Natural Hiftory and Aftronomy. The whole 
hypothefis, indeed, appears to be nothing more 
than an ingenious detail of the Good and Evil, 
alternately predominating in this terreftrial 
globe, and the Light and Darknefs that fuc- 
ceffively prevail in the two hemifpheres. If 
the fuperior hemifphere is illuminated by light 
perfonified by Ormuzd, a Perfian title, which 
means the primteval light, before the folar orb 
was formed, and which the Greeks foftened 
down to Oromafdes ; if nature is invigorated 
by the fun, Mithra, the parent of fertility } fo 
is the fphere of the moral world irradiated by 
the beam of religion, and cherilhed by the 
luftre and energic influence of virtue. Good- 
nefs and Light create and preferve-, and, in 
this refleftion, we have dire6l indications of 
the origin of the refpeftive charaifteis of the 
Indian deities, Brahma and Veeflinu. On the 
other hand. Evil and Darknefs defolate and 
deftroy; and, therefore, are perfonified by 
Ahriman and Seeva j but, from evil, or what 
is called and appears to be evil, though in 
faft only a lefs degiee of attainable good, 
arifing from change of place or circumftance, 

fupreme 
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fupreme and unforefcen felicity frequently re- 
fults : while from the apparent dejlru&ion of 
one being, another new-modified fprings up, 
as in the dying vegetable the feeds of new life 
are contained, and generation vigoroufly ger- 
minates from the very bed and bofom of pu- 
trefadion. 

Such is the folution of the allegory, confi- 
dered in a phyfical, a moral, and theological, 
light. Underftood in an aftronomical point of 
view, from whiclij however, it is impoffiblc 
wholly to feparate their theology, this Eaftern 
fable prefents to our fight Ormuzd, or Mithra, 
the fupreme deity of the upper hemifphere, 
the ’AyctOoSctifiuv of Perfia, for permanent vigour 
and undecaying youth, fymbolized by the 
ferpent that annually Iheds its Ikin, and flou- 
rifhes, as it were, in life’s perpetual fpring: it 
prefents to our fight, I fay, on the one hand, 
Mithra, attended by a train of bright, that is, 
benignant, angels, by which the Perfians meant 
the planets and ftars perfonified, the radiant 
hoft of heaven, which, during the progrefs of 
the fun through the fummer-figns, attend his 
car, and fparkle unfeen around the throne of 
their chieftain. On the other hand, this aftro- 
nomical view of the fubjedt exhibits to us 
Ahriman, or Darknefs, perfonified and fym- 
bolized 
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bolized by the great celeftial ferpent, or 
dragon t)r the fkics, the KMoSxiiiuv, or evil 
genius of Perfia, who is, as wc have feen, the 
everlafting objeft of dread and horror to the 
Indians, leading up to battle agaim'l his mor- 
tal enemy the folar god, w!io reigns in the 
fuperior hemifphere, his fable train of malig- 
nant angels, or evil genii, that is, the ftars of 
the inferior hemifphere, raan'halled in dire 
array, and ftill more awfully formidable from 
the darknefs that envelop. them. There is a 
remarkable paflTage in Plutarch, which will 
greatly elucidate the hypothefis juH mentioned, 
of tlie fix-fummer figns, headed by Oromafeies, 
contending againO. the fix winter-ligns led on 
to battle by the great Draco, or dragon, of 
the celeftial fpherc ; that Draco, w'hofe ftation 
in the heavens is fixed on high amidft the 
gloomy regions of the noitii pole, where his 
vaft body foims a moft confpicucus conftciia- 
tion, and is theiefoie well calculated to be tlie 
mighty chieftain of the arctic figns. “ Oro- 
mafdes,” fays Plutarih, “ created fix gods, the 
fix fummer-figns of the zodiac, good and be- 
nevolent, like himfeif; Ahiiman created, and 
oppofed to them, fix other gods, the wintry 
figns, dark and malignant, refembling his own 
nature. Orumafdcs created alfo twenty-four 

other 
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other gods, all of which he inclofcd in an egg, 
that is, the Mundane Egg, that mod ancient 
fymbol by which Indians, Perfians, and 
Egyptians, alike fliadowed out the univerfe ; 
Ahriman, likewife, formed his twenty-four 
other gods, which were inclofed in the fame 
egg. Now, by the twenty-four gods created 
by Oromafdes, added to the twenty-four made 
by Ahriman, are meant the forty-eight great 
conflellations into which the ancients, as be- 
fore obferved from Ulug Beg, divided the 
viftble heavens. The turbulent deities, made 
by Ahriman, broke the egg in which they 
were depofited, and, from that unhappy mo- 
ment, Good and Evil, Darknefs and Light, 
became promifeuoufly blended in that uni- 
verfe of which the egg was the expreffive 
fymbol.”* 

It was, undoubtedly, this mixture of phyfi- 
cal and aftronomical fpeculation, the eternal 
contentions of thefe two adverfe champions, 
Light and Darknefs, blended together, witli 
foine obfeure traditions of the revolt of the an^ 
gelic bands, of the fall of man, and the contefis 
of the great patriacbal Jamilics of Shem and 
Ham for the empire of the infant 'world, that 
gave birth to the celebrated dcdiine, fo widely 

diflufed 

• Vide riuUrch, de IfiJe et OiliiJe, p. 6j. 
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diffufcd throughout the Oriental world, of the 
two principles of Good and Evil. We lee this 
doftrine perpetually difplaying itfelf in all the 
theological and metaphyfical writings of the 
Pagan philofophers, and, as has been before 
obferved, even in periods comparatively ^ent, 
it continued to flourifh, in many parts of Afia, 
in the depraved fuperftition of the Mani- 
chasans. In Egypt, we have feen that the 
whole fyftem of the national religion turned 
upon this bafis : every thing that was wonder- 
ful and ftupendous in nature ; whatever events 
in the courfe of Almighty Providence either 
infpired the foul with affedlion and gratitude, 
or impreffed it with apprehenfion and horror, 
were refolved into the various operations of 
the benevolent Ofiris and the malignant Ty- 
phon.* Thefe two principles are reprefented 
as eternally contending together for the em- 
pire of the fublunary fphere ; and there is a 
curious fymbolical print in Montfaucon,'!- 
by which the ever-allegorizing fons of Miz- 
laim fliadowed out thefe contefts, of which I 
have in this volume prefented the reader with 
an engraving. Thefe principles, undoubtedly 

of 

* See Hyde’s Hift. Rel, Vet. Perf, p. i6o. 

•f bee Montfaucon, Antiquite E.xpliquce, vol. ii. part 2, 
pi ate 56. 
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of Perfian origin, are in that print repref^nted 
by two ferpents raifed eredt upon their tails, 
oppofite to each other, and darting looks of 
mutual rage: the one, who reprefents the 
good principle, and may be confidered as the 
ferpent Cnuphis, who, I have obferved, had a 
temple in Upper Egypt, holds in its mouth an 
egg, that ancient fymbol of the created world, 
very common in Egypt and Greece, and, as 
my future hiftory of the Indian cofmogony 
will demonftrate, by no means unknown in 
Hindoftan : the other, who may be confidered 
as the evil principle, appears with its expanded 
jaws eager to feize upon, and tear from its 
rival, the egg for which they fo fiercely con- 
tend. 

In India, very plain traits of the fame aftro- 
nomical fyftem are vifible in the contefts of 
the good and evil Dewtahs, that is, the ftars 
perfonified, waging againft each other per- 
petual war to obtain the empire of the 
agitated globe. Hence it is, that, in Mr. Hal- 
hed’s fine edition of the Mahabbarat, illufirated 
with emblematical paintings, the Soors, or 
good Genii, the offspring of Surya, the Sun, 
are painted of a wbiie colour j while the 
Assoors, or children of darknefs, who tenant 
the gloomy regions of the north pole, are 

conftantly 
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conftantly depi£led i/aci. In the perfoiis of 
Veefhnu and Seeva, not only phyfical good 
and evil are inceflantly oppofed, and their re- 
fpetllve followers inflamed with rclentlefs fury 
againft each other, but from the crefcent, 
which, according to Mr. Wilkins, alorns, at 
Benares, the ftarry cixjwn on the ftatue of this 
god, his aflronorr.ical attributes, and his con- 
nexion with the nocturnal hemifphere, are 
evidently pointed out.* Veeihnu rides upon 
his Garoori, or eagle, a b’rd ever facred to the 
fun ; and poffibly this eagle is the fame with 
the Aquila of the celeftial fphere. one of the 
ancient forty-eight great conftellations ; while 
the bull of Seeva may have as intimate relation 
to the Taurus of that fphere. It is by no 
means inaptly faid, that Seeva fhould have 
command over the hoft of heaven, fince, if I 
may quote a very applicable paflage in a very 
excellent aftronomer, Mr. Keill, fpeaking of 
the rife and extindlion of the fixed flats, in- 
forms us, that “ the principle of generation 
and CORRUPTION is widely diftufed through 
nature} it reaches even the mofl diftant 
jlars, and all the bodies of the univcne arc 
under its dominion.”'f- 

To 

• See Mr. NcL"j upon :l:c Ccoia. 

f Keill’s Ai^ronomy, p. 55, ?vo. cJit 176(7, 
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To the arguments which I have before pro- 
duced towards eftabliilsing the authenticity of 
thofe portions of the Chaldaic oracles, which 
were tranfmitted down to vis by writois who 
were ignorant of, or hoftile to, the Chriflian 
religion, I fliall now add the following very 
particular and pertinent pafiage in Pl atarcls, a 
Greek philofopher, who could draw' no part of 
his theology fiom Ckiifliaiiity, and was fo far 
from being friendly to a Triad of Deity, that 
he is generally fuppofed to be a ftrong advo- 
cate for tlic doccrine of true principles. Plu- 
tarch, however, gives this ftrong fupport to 
what I have aflerted relative to the opinions 
of Zoioafter. “ Zoioaftcr is faid to have 
made a threefold diftribution of things : to 
have afligned the firft and higheft rank to 
Oromafdes, who, in the oracles, is called the 
Father ; the loweft to Ahriinanes j and the 
middle to Mithras ; who, in the fame oracles, 
is called mv Szvtbosv Nw, the fecond Mind.”* 
The fentiments thus imputed to ZoroalTier 
muft have come to Plutarch, who was born 
in the firft century of tlie Chriftirm esra, at a 
remote city in Bocotia, P om tome other quar- 
ter than a gnoftlc heretic, and his rcprclciita- 
tion is certainly entitled to more refpedf than 

» Vide Plutaicn, de iUjct Or.rldc, p. ^70* 
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even Proclus, who was born in the year 410 
of that aera, or Damafcius, who did not fiou- 
rifli till fo late a period as the lixth century. 
Plutarch cites this paflage, to mark the ftfong 
feature of refemblance exifting between the 
Zoroaftrian and the Platonic Triad of Deity, 
which would not have been the cafe had the 
learned of Greece generally conceived that the 
idea of fuch a Triad had folely originated in 
the fchool of Plato. I hope, however, finally 
to prove that the Zoroaftrian fchool is the 
Indian fchool. One grand fyftem of theology 
in thofe remote periods pervaded the Greater 
Afia } and if we fhould hereafter, as we doubt- 
lefs lhall, find the fyftem already formed, and 
the doftrine flouriihing in that country and 
Thibet five hundred years before Plato was 
born, the outcry of its being entirely the fa- 
brication of Plato, and of its being introduced 
into the church by Juftin Martyr, an admirer 
of Plato, in the fecond century, muft hence- 
forth ceafe. In faft, at that vei7 period, and 
even at the diftance of twice that period, the 
fymbols of it were elevated and adored by the 
Brahmins in the deep foreft of Naugracut, 
and fculptured in the facred caverns of Ele- 
phanta: they were ftamped on a thoufand 
coins and engraved on a thoufand gems ; they 

decorated 
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decorated the tiara of the prieft; they were 
interwoven in the purple robe of the judge, 
and fpaikled on the rubied fceptre of the 
prince. Let us now, then, turn our eye eaft- 
ward, to that country which is aflerted, by 
fome enraptured adiriirers of the religion, po- 
licy, and manners, of the Indians, to have 
been the cradle of mankind and the nurfe of 
fifing fcience. 


A a 
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CHAPTER V. 


'I'be 'Trinity of India difcuJJ'ed. — Compofed of 
the three allegorical Perjonages^ Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva. — Immemorially repre- 
fented by a triple fculptured Image, having one 
Body but three Heads. Each Figure bearing 
in its Hands Symbols peculiarly defcriptive of 
its feparate Function and Attributes, as the 
Creator, the Preserver, and Regene- 
rator, of Mankind . — Thus def gnat ed in the 
Cavern of Elephant a, the Mr a of whofe 
Fabrication runs back to the patriarchal Ages : 
Moft probably, therefore, the idea originated 
in a Corruption of the patriarchal Dodlrine 
on this Point. The triliteral IFord A U M 
allufive to this myftical Union oj the three 
principal Deities. — lllujlrations and Proofs 
from various Oriental Writers and Tra- 
vellers. 

O F exquifite workman (hip, and of ftu- 
pendous antiquity ; antiquity to which 
neither the page of hiftory nor human tradi- 
A a 2 tions 
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tions can afcend j that magnificent piece of 
fculpture, fo often alluded to, in the cavern of 
Elephanta, decidedly eftablifhes the folemn 
faft, that, from the remoteft aeras, the Indian 
nations have adored a triune Deity. There 
the traveller with awe and aftonifliment be- 
holds, carved out of the folid rock, in the 
moft confpicuous part of the moft ancient 
and yencrable temple of the world, a buft, ex- 
panding in breadth near twenty feet, and hq 
lefs than eighteen feet in aintude, by which 
amazing proportions, as well as by its gor- 
geous decorations, it is known to be the image 
of the grand prefiding Deity of that hallowed 
retieat; he beholds, I fay, a buft compofed of 
three heads united to one body, adorned with 
the oldeft fymbols of the Indian theology, and 
thus exprelsly fabricated, according to the 
unaninqous confellion of the facreJ facerdotal 
tribe of India, to indicate the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Regenerator, of man- 
kind. I confider the fuperior antiquity of the 
Elephanta temple to that of Salfette, as efta- 
blifhcd by the circumftancc of its flat roof, 
proving it to have been excavated before man- 
kind had difeovered the art of turning the 
majeftic arch, and giving the lofty roof that 
concave form which adds fo greatly to tlie 

grandeuf 
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grandeur of the Salfette temple. The very 
fame circumftance, I may repeat, is an irre- 
fragable argurrient in favour of the high anti- 
quity of the ftructures of the Thebais, through 
the whole extent of which no arch, nor vault- 
ed dome, meets the eye, perpetually dlfgufted 
with the unvaried uniformity of the flat roof, 
and the incumbent mafs of ponderous marble, 
never deviating from the horizontal to a cir- 
cular termination. M. Sonne rat thinks the 
pyramids of Egypt very feeble monuments of 
art and labour, if compared with the excava- 
tions of Salfette and Elora; the innumerable 
flatues, bas-reliefs, and columns, he is of 
opinion, indicate a thoufand years of con- 
tinued labour} and, he adds, that the depra- 
dations of time mark at leaft an exiftenee of 
three thoufand years** To what sera, then, 
will he refer the ftill more ancient temple of 
Elephanta? To afeertain, indeed, precifely that 
cera, isimpofliblc} but, from various circum- 
fVances, recapitulated in many preceding pages. 
We are juflified in fixing it as near the deluge 
as the progrefs of fcience will allow us with 
propriety to fix it j and the remarkable fimili- 
tude which its fculutures bear, both in their 
ftyle of defignation and ornaments, to thofe of 
A a 3 the 
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the Sablans of Chaldsea, has been demonftrated 
in the former volume. 

Although from the grofs alloy of phyfics, 
by which the refpective charafters of Brahma, 
Veeftinu, and Seeva, are degraded, any imme- 
diate parallel between thofe three perfon iges, 
as at prefent conceived of in India, and the 
Chriftian Triad, cannot, without impiety, be 
made} yet the joint worlhip paid to that triple 
divinity, in ancient times far more general and 
fervent than in the prefent, when the great 
body of the nation is fplit into fefls, adverfe 
in principles and hoftile in manners, incon- 
teftably evinces, that, on this point of faith, 
the fentiments of the Indians are congenial 
with thofe of their neighbours, the Chaldaeans 
and Perfians. But it is not only in their grand 
Deity, reprefented by a bujl with three headsy 
that thefe fentiments are clearly demonftrated j 
their veneration for that facred number 
llrikingly difplays itfelf in their facred books, 
the three original Vedas, as if each had been 
delivered by one perfonage of the auguft 
Triad, being confined to that myftic number; 
by the regular and preferibed offering up of 
their devotions three times a day ; by the im- 
merfion of their bodies, during ablution, three 
times in the purifying wave } and by their 

conftantly 
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conftantly wearing next their Ikin the facred 
Zennar, or cord of t&rte threads, the myftic 
fymbol of their belief in a divine all-ruling 
Triad.* The Indians, we may reft affured, 
are too wife and too conliderate a nation, to 
have adhered fo invariably to thefe rites and 
ceremonies without fome important incentive 
and fome myfterious allufion ! 

The facred Zennar, which, we have juft 
obferved, the tribe of Brahmins conftantly 
wear, deferves very attentive confideration. 
This facred cord can be woven by no profane 
hand } the Brahmin alone can twine the hal- 
lowed threads that compofe it, and it is done 
by him with the utmoft folemnity, and with 
the addition of many rayftic rites. The man- 
ner of performing the operation is thus mi- 
nutely deferibed in the Ayeen Akbery: — ■ 
“ Three threads, each meafuring ninety-fix 
hands, are firft twifted together j then they are 
folded into tbree^ and twifted again, making it 
to confift of nine, that is, three times three 
threads} this is folded again into three, but 
without any more twilling, and each end is 
then faftened with a knot (the Jod of the 
Hebrews). Such is the Zennar, which, being 
A a 4 put 

♦ See Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. p- 97 ; und the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, vol. iii. p. 217. 
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■ put upon the left flioulder, paffes to the right 
fide, and hangs down as low as the fingers can 
reach.”* 

What, I would now afk, can be intended by 
all this myftic ceremonial, except they meant 
by it to lhadow out the clofe and my Serious 
union exifting between the facred perfons who 
form the Indian Triad? and why is the Zen- 
NAR to be for ever worn next the Ikin, but as 
a folemn and everlafting memorial of that 
Triad? It may here be rc.''Hrked, as a very 
curious and fomewhat parallel clrcumftance, 
that the Jews wear under their external gar- 
ments two fquare pieces of cloth, called Arb a- 
KAKFOTH, or four comers the one covering 
the breaft, the other the back, to which the 
fringes, which they are commanded to wear 
by the Levitical law, “ are faftened,” fays the 
Jew Gamaliel, “ after a peculiar manner, for 
myfterious reafons.” 

This Arba-kanfoth is what all Jews are 
commanded to be invefted with, and the veil 
which they wear in the Synagogue, being 
adorned with fringes after the fame manner, 
was originally inftituted to be worn during 
the prayers, to fupply the want of the Arba- 
kanfoth in fuch as had neglected to inveft 

themfclves 

♦ Aycen Akbery, vol. Ui p. ^15. 
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themfelves with it. “ Thefe fringes they are 
obliged to kifs three times in the prayer of 
Wawyomer Adondi El Mofljeh, every time they 
cxprefs the word fringe, which is three times 
mentioned in the aforefaid commandment.”^ 
By fuch myfterious reafons as thefe, pofllbly, 
the Brahmins are a6luated in the multifold 
windings of the facred tlireads that compofe 
the Zennar j but its three final divifions are 
undoubtedly in memory of the three -fold 
Deity they adore. 

Degraded infinitely, I mufl: repeat it, be- 
neath the Chriftian as are the charafters of the 
Hindoo Trinity, yet, in our whole refearch 
throughout Afia, there has not hitherto oc- 
curred fo direct and unequivocal a defignation 
of a Trinity in Unity as that fculptured in 
the Elephanta cavern j nor is there any more 
decided avowal of the dotVrine itfelf any where 
to be met with than in the following paffages 
of the Bhagvat-Geeta. In that moft ancient 
and authentic book, the fupreme Veeftinu 
thus fpeaks concerning himfclf and his divine 
properties : “ I am the holy ONE worthy to 
be known he immediately adds, “ I am the 
MYSTIC FIGURE OM j the Reig, the 

Yajush, 

See the Prayers and Cercinrnh'S of the Jev,^, fjcond part, 

p. 6. 
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Yajush, and the Saman Vedas." Geeta, 
p. 80. Here we fee that Vecfhnu fpeaks ex- 
prefsly of his «a/Vy, and yet, in the very fame 
fentence, declares he is the myftic figure AUM, 
which three letters, the reader has been in- 
formed, from Sir William Jones,* coalelce 
and form the Sanfcreet word OM, a word 
iimilar to the Egyptian ON, of which denomi- 
nation there were prieftsj a circumfiance 
which proves to a demonftration that the 
myfterious import of that vord was known 
to the initiated of both nations. But he is, 
moreover, the three ancient and original Ve- 
das, or facred books of the Brahmins, the 
names of which, we have obferved from the 
fame author, likewile coalefce and form the 
word Rigyajoiisama. It may here be re- 
marked, that there cannot be a greater proof 
that the fourth, or Atharva Veda, is not au- 
thentic, than that only the three former Vedas 
are mentioned in this moft ancient produdtion 
of the Hindoo hierarch, and that to elucidate 
the nature of the Deity, With refpeft to the 
difpofition and meaning of the letters which 
compofe this myftic fymbol of the Deity, I 
fhall now farther add, from Mr. Wilkins, that 
the firft letter ftands for the Creator, the 

fecond 


• Sec Indian Anilqulties, vol. iu p, 69. 
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fecond for the Preferver, and the third for the 
Deftroyer,”* that is, the Regenerator. Here, 
then, is exhibited a complete, though debafed. 
Triad of Deity, reprefented by three Sanfcreet 
letters, nearly in the fame manner as the He- 
brews reprefented the Trinity by the three 
Jods ; but, what is ftill more admirable, the 
awful name formed by thefe letters is, like the 
facred appellative imported by thofe Jods, for- 
bidden to be pronounced, but is meditated 
upon in facred and profound filence. Let me, 
however, fteer clear of the rock on which fo 
many preceding writers on Indian topics, and 
efpecially the raiflionaries, in their laudable 
anxiety to do honour to our holy religion, 
have ftumbled. I do not alfert that they ftole 
thofe notions, any more than they did their 
lofty ideas of the unity of God, from the 
books of Mofes in the firft place, or from the 
rabbies afterwards ; but it can fcarcely be 
doubted in what primaeval country the idea 
originated, and from the virtuous anceftors of 
what race (I mean the Chalda2an or Cuthite) 
the exprellive fymbol was borrowed. 

" The Hindoos,” fays M. Sonnerat, adore 
three principal deities, Brouma, Chiven, and 
Vichenou, who are ftill but one ; which kind 

of 
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fef Trinity is there called Trimourti, bt Trit-» 
vatnz, and fignifies the re-union of threS 
powers. The generality of Indians, at prefentj 
adore only one of thefe three divinities j but 
fotne learned men, bcflde this worfliip, alfo 
addrefs their prayers to the three united. 
The reprefentation of them is to be feen in 
many pagodas, under that of human figures 
with three heads, which, on the coaft of 
Orifla, they call Sariharabrama j on the 
Coromandel coaft, Trimourti; and Tre- 
TRATREYAM in the Saiiicreet dialect in 
which dialed, I beg permiffion to add, that 
term would not have been found, had not the 
worftiip-of a Tiiiiity exifted in thofe ancient 
times, full two thoufand five hundred years 
ago, when Sanfcrcet was the current language 
of India. But let M. Sonneiat proceed in his 
relation : “ There are even temples entirely 
confecrated to this kind of Trinity ; fuch as 
that of Parpenade, in the kingdom of Tra- 
vancore, where the three gods are worfhipped 
in the form of a ferpent with a thoufand 
heads. The feaft of Anandavourdon, which 
the Indians celebrate to their honour, on the 
eve of the full moon, in the month of Pretachi, 
or Odober, always draws a great number of 
people, which would not be the cafe, if thofe 

that 
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that came were not adorers of the three 
POWERS.”* Such is the account of M. Son* 
ncrat, colledted from fads to which he was a 
witnefs, or from authentic information ob- 
tained in India, whither he travelled, at the 
expenfe of the king of France. There is, 
however, in his firfl volume, a literal tranfla- 
tion from Sanfcreet of a Pooraun, which he 
denominates Candon, and in which the fol- 
lowing paflTage, decifively corroborative of his 
former affertions, occurs. Though, in this 
paffage, it is plain that three attributes of the 
Deity are perfonified, yet the exad number of 
three only being feleded, and their indivifible 
unity in the Indian Trimourti being fo ex- 
prefsly fpecified, evidently prove from what 
dodrine the fentiment originally flowed ; even 
from that mofl: ancient dodrine, the per- 
verfion of which gave to Chaldaea its three 
PRINCIPLES, to Mithra his three properties, 
^nd thence his name of Tf<7rX«(r<of j which in- 
duced the Phoenician Taut to fabricate the 
celebrated mythological fymbol of the Circle, 
Serpent, and Wings ; and which affigned to 
Ofiris his two co-adjutors in the government 
pf that world round which he is, on Egyptian 
fculptures, allegorically reprefented as failing 

in 
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in the facred Scyphus j himfelf in the middle, 
and Ifis and Oirus at the two extremities. The 
paflage alluded to is as follows : “ It is God 
alone who created the univerfe by his produc- 
tive power, who maintains it by his all-pre- 
ferving power, and who will dcftroy (or re- 
generate) it by his deftructive (or regenera- 
tive) power 5 fo that it is this God who is re- 
prefented under the name of three gods, 
who are called Trimourti.”* On this paf- 
fagc I fhall only make ouv remark, which is, 
that, if the Indians had originally intended to 
deify merely three attributes of God, they 
would, furely, have fixed on the three prin- 
cipal attributes of the Deity, which are Good- 
ness, Wisdom, and Power, rather than his 
creative, his preferving, and his deftroying, 
faculty. Of thefe there was furely but little 
occafion to make three gods, fince he, who 
poflefles the power to create, muft of ne- 
ceflity alfo poffefs the power to preserve and 
to destroy. 

The Indians feem to have been, at feme 
time or other, fo abforbed in this worfliip, 
that they have both varied and multiplied the 
fymbols and the images by which they de- 
fignated their Triad. Mr. Forfter, often cited 

by 
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by me as an authentic fource of intelligence, 
becaufe the adtual fpeftator, as well as the 
faithful reporter, of their numerous fuperfti- 
tions, in his Sketches of Hindoo Mythology, 
writes as follows : “ One circumftance which 
forcibly ftruck my attention was, the Hindoo 
belief of a Trinity : The perfons are Sree 
Mun Narrain, the Maba Letcbimy^ a beautiful 
woman, and a ferpent. Thefe perfons are, by 
the Hindoos, fuppofed to be wholly indi- 
vifiblej the ONE is three, and the three are 
ONE.”* The facred perfons who compofe this 
Trinity are very remarkable} for, Sree Mun 
Narrain, as Mr. Forfter writes the word, is 
Narayen, the fupreme God: the beautiful 
woman is the Imma of the Hebrews ; and the 
union of the fexes in the Divinity is perfedlly 
confonant with that ancient dodfrine main- 
tained in the Geeta, and propagated by Or- 
pheus, that the Deity is both male and fe- 
male.-!* The ferpent is the ancient and 
ufual Egyptian fymbol for the divine Logos, 
a fymbol of which the Saviour of the world 
himfelf did not difdain, in fome degree, to ad- 
mit the propriety, when he compared himfelf 

to 
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to the healing ferpeht elevated in the wilder- 
nefs.* 

M. Tavernier, on his entering the pagoda 
fit ft defcribed in this volume, obferved an idol 
in the centre of the building fitting crofs- 
legged, after the Indian falhion, upon whofe 
head was placed une triple couronm j-f" and 
from this triple crown four horns extended 
themfelves, the fymbol of the rays of glory, 
denoting the Deity to whom the four quarters 
of the world were unde: fubjedlion. Accord- 
ing to the fame author, in his account of the 
Benares pagoda, the deity of India is faluted 
by proftrating the body three times ; and to this 
account I fhall add, that he is not only adorned 
with a triple crown, and worlhipped by a triple 
falutation, but he beais in his hands a three- 
forked fceptre, exhibiting the exa6t model, or 
rather, to fpeak more truly, being the un- 
doubted prototype of the trident of the Greek 
Neptune. On that fymbol of the watery deity 
I beg perraiflion to fubmit to the reader a few 
curfory obfervations. 

The very unfatisfadtory reafons given by 
mythologifts for the affignraent of the trident 

to 
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to that deity, exhibit very clear evidence of its 
being a fymbol that was borrowed from fome 
more ancient mythology, and did not natu- 
rally, or originally, belong to Neptune, ks 
three points, or tines, fome of them affirm to 
fignify the different qualities of the three forts 
of waters that are upon the earth; as the 
waters of the ocean, which are fait ; the watei^ 
of fountains, which is fweet ; and the watef 
of lakes and ponds, whicli, in a degree, par- 
takes of the nature of both. Others, again, 
infift that this three-pronged feeptre alludes 
to Neptune’s threefold power over the fea, 
viz. to agitate, to ajfuagt, and to prefet^e.* 
Thefe reafons are all mighty frivolous, and 
amourtTto a confeffion of their total ignorance 
of its real meaning. 

It was, in the moft ancient periods, the 
feeptre of the Indian deity, and may be feen 
in the hands of that deity in the fourth plate 
of M. d’Ancarville’s third volume, as well as 
among the facred fymbols fculptured in the 
Elephanta cavern, and copied thence by Mv 
Niebuhr into the (ixth plate of his engravings 
of the Elephanta Antiquities.-f* It was, indeed, 
JB b highly 

* See Varro, lib. ii. cap. a ; and confult Banier’s Mythology 
on this rynibol> vol. ii. p. 30. 

t See Niebuhr’s Voyage cn Arabic, tom, ii. oppofite pa;. 
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confidered apart from their pbyfical notions, 
is the Creator, the Prcfcrver, and the Regene- 
rator. 1 muft again repeat, that it would be, 
in the bigheft degree, abfurd to continue to 
affix the name of Deftroytr to the third hy- 
poftalis in their Triad, when it is notorious 
that the Brahmins deny that any thing can be 
deftroyed, and infift that a change alone in 
the form of objefts and their mode of exiftence 
takes place. One feature, therefore, in that 
charafter, hoftile to our fyftem, upon ftridt 
examination, vaniifhes $ and the other feature, 
which creates fo much difguft, and gives fuch 
an air of licentioufnefs to his chara£ter, is 
annihilated by the confideration of their deep 
immeriion in philofophical fpeculations, of 
their incelTant endeavours to account for the 
divine operations by natural caufes, and to ex- 
plain them by palpable and vifible fymbols. 

Thefe three beings, in fadi, are all fculp- 
tured with expreffive emblems, or markiii, 
that prove them to be not of temporal nor 
mortal, but of divine and fpiritual, origin. 
The fymbol of Brahma, which he conftantly 
bears in his hand, is the circle ; the known 
iymbol of eternity in India, in the fame man- 
ner as ferpents in circles were, in Egypt, the 
fymbol of revolving cycles and perpetual gene- 
rations. 
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rations. His four heads mark the creator of 
the four elements of Nature; and their pofition 
in al] fculpturesand paintings, to front the four 
<j.uarters of the world, points him out as the 
fuprcme infpedlor and governor of that uni- 
verfe Which, I have frequently obferved, the 
e£ort oj a God only could create. When, there- 
fore, fome fe£ts of Indians degrade Brahma 
from his divine rank ; or when they vainly 
philofophize, and make him to be matter,, and 
honour him with lefs folemn and refpeffful 
rites in their temples than Veefhnu and Ma- 
hadeo ; it is evident they do not rightly un- 
derhand their own fyhem of theology ; that' 
they have forgotten the grand original tradi- 
tion by which they were led tp worfhip three 
in one-, and are, moreover, guilty of the 
enormous folecifm of making matter create 
itfelf. On every retrofpeft towards the bene- 
volent character and amiable fundlions of the 
fecond perfon in the Indian Triad, it is, I 
conceive, abundantly manifeft, that, by Veelh- 
nu, the original inventors of this fyftem of 
worihip could only mean to lhadow out the 
great Prefiroer of mtffkind from the pains of 
eternal death'. Veclhnu invariably carries in 
his hanct the celeftial CHACRAj or Indian 
thunderbolt,' which ia likewife a weapon in 
B b 3 the 
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the form of a circle, continually vomiting forth 
flames ; and which, at the command of the god, 
itfelf inftindl with life, traverfes heaven and 
earth to deftroy the Assoors, thofe maUgnant 
daemons who perpetually plot the moleftation 
* and downfall of the human race, the otgeft of 
his guardian care. Veefhnu rides upon his Ga- 
roori, or eagle, which is conftantly fculptured 
near him in the Indian temples; a fymbol, 
which, while it puts us in mind of the thun- 
der-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter, can- 
not fail of bringing to our remembrance that 
hallowed bird of the Hebrew cherubim, which, 
1 have obferved, formed a confpicuous con- 
ftellation on the primitive and poffibly ante- 
diluvian fphere. It fliould alfo be remember- 
ed, that to Seeva belongs the bull, which is 
another animal in the grand Hebrew hierogly- 
phic, and, notwithilanding the wild mythology 
of the Brahmins, it is more than probable that 
this agronomical fymbol, in ancient times, 
was at once both accounted for and applied 
in a manner widely different from that in 
which it is explained and applied by the pre- 
fent race of Indians. In refpedt to the remain- 
ing fymbolical animal of the Cherubim, though 
the LION be not the immediate fymbol of 
Brahma, yet it gives its name to too many of 

the 
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the diftinguKhed perlbnages in the Indian 
hiftory and mythology, to allow us one mo- 
ment to doubt of their high and moft ancient 
veneration for that zodiacal afterifm, confe- 
crated by the adoption of it among the few 
fymbols admitted into the Mofaic theology. 
To clofe this extended Difquifition on the In- 
dian Trinity, we fee that the Elephanta ca- 
vern-pagoda, excavated in seras of unfathom- 
able antiquity, was a stupendous temple 
TO THAT Trinity j that their moft ancient 
and venerated production, the Mahabbarat, is 
not lefs exprefs upon the unity of Deity than 
the threefold diftinCtion contended for $ that, 
in remembrance of this Triad, at firft pure 
and holy in every feature of its character, but 
degraded afterwards by grofs phyfics and falfe 
philofophy, they wear a facred Zennar, or 
cord of three threads, next their bodies, and 
that thence the number three has been 
holden by them in the moft facred veneration 
through every aera of their cxiftence as a na- 
tion ; a 'nation diftinguiihed above all others 
in Pagan antiquity for the profundity of its 
various learning and the purity of its primaeval 
theology. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 


7'be Author, perfevering in bis Rejearcb tbrougb-‘ 
out Afia for tbe Remains of tbe primitive 
DoSlrine of a divine Triad governing tbe 
World, di fewer s evident Veftiges of it in Thi« 
BET ahd Tartary engraved on Medals and 
fculptured in Images. — An Account of tbe ce* 
lebrated medal found in tbe Deferts of Si* 
BERIA imprejfed with tbe Figure of a triunt 
Deity. — Tbe Scandinavian Theology plainly in~ 
culcates tbe DoSirine in its Three facred Per- 
Jons, Oden, Fbba, and Thok,— E xtract 
from tbe Edda decidedly confirming tbe above 
Ajjertion. — From tbe northern ^a this Doc- 
trine, with other Oriental Dogmas, vaas pro- 
pagated to America, demonjlrated from Acojla 
in tbeip great /</(?/ Tangatanga, or Thrbb 
IN Ovre.. — Brief Statement of tbe theological 
Code of China'. — Evidence adduced from Le 
Compte that tbe Cbineje are not without tbe 
Notion of a Divinb Triad governing tbe 
World. ■ 
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F 'ROM the previous exten five furvey of the 
various fyftems of Eastern Theology, 
it is evident that the notion of a Divine Triad 
governing the univerfe, however darkened and 
degraded through the prevalence of a long fe- 
ries of grofs fuperftitions, was a dodtrine that 
imtnemorially prevailed in the fchools of Afia. 
From whatever diftant fource derived, through 
fuccefilve generations, and amidft a thoufand 
perverfions, the great truth contended for 
beams forth with more or lefs fplendor in 
every country of the ancient world, and 
darts convidtion upon the mind not prejudiced 
againft the reception of it by the fuggeftions 
of human pride and the dogmas of falfe phi- 
lofophy. 

To try the merits of this great caufe in the 
court of human reafon, is evidently to bring 
it before a tribunal incompetent to decide up- 
on fo important a queftion ; and is, in fadt, 
to exalt a terreftial judge before the eternal 
Judge of all things. Since, however, the an- 
cient Jews did not think it repugnant to rea- 
fon to diflinguifh the divine Efifenceinto three 

Lights, 
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Lights, affigning them names very nearly re- 
fembling thofe by which we denominate 
the three hypoftafes of the Chriftian Trinity# 
and fince they affirm that number in God does 
not dejiroy bis unity ; fince, alfo, the fyftem of 
emanations^ iffuing from, and returning into, 
the abyfs of the Divinity, was fo generally ad- 
mitted into the theology of thofe pagan na- 
tions, whofe foie guide in forming that theolo- 
gy is averred to have been the light of reafon j 
we are juftified in aflerting that this doftrine, 
though not founded upon reafon as a bafis, 
is by no means deftitutc of its decided ifupport 
and concurrence. The bafis upon which it 
refts is far more noble as well as durable, 
DIVINE REVELATION, ftrcngthencd by the 
moft ancient traditions, and the confenting 
creed of nearly all the kingdoms of the Greater 
Afia. This fa£l, already in part eftablilhed, 
will be ftill more fully evinced, as we conti- 
nue the progrefs of our inveftigation through 
that cx|enfive quarter of the globe. 

From India, if we dired our eyes north- 
ward to the great empires of Tangut and 
Thibet, and over the vaft Tartarian defcrts to 
Siberia itfelf, we (hall find the fame fentiments 
predominate. In the former country, if the 
authors quoted in Parfons’s Remains of Japhet 

may 
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may be credited, mcdafe, havirtg-thc figure of 
the TRiTJNE Deity ftamped upon them, are 
given to the people by the Daiai-Lama, whd 
unites in his own perfon the hierarrhal and 
regal chara^er, to be fufpended as a holy 
objefl around their necks, or contpicaoudy 
rievated in the chapels where they perform 
their devotions.* It is there alfo aflerted that 
the Roman miflioharies, arriving in thofe re- 
gions, found the people already in pofiefilion 
of that fundamental doctrine of the true 
religion, which, among others, they came 
to impeefs upon their minds, and univer- 
ially adoring an idol fabricated to refemble, 
as nearly is pofllble, a Trinity in Unity, Dr. 
Parfons is of opinion, that, as there is no re- 
cord of their having had the pcinciples of the 
Chriftian religion ever propagated among 
them, they could only have attained to the 
knowledge of that myfterious truth by means 
of traditional dogmas, handed down to them 
from very high antiquity, which, in the 
courfe of fo many revolving ages and fuch 
numerous vicillitudes as Afia has undergone, 
has never been obliterated from their minds^ 
although it has been degraded by being blend- 
ed with the fuperftitions of the ne^bourii^ 

Brahmins 


* See Parfons’s Remains of Japhet^ p. 185 and 206# 
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Brahmins and the magi. With refpeSb to the 
Tartars and Siberians, Van Strahlenburg, there 
cited, after remarking how univerfal a vene- 
ration prevails through all northern Tartary 
for the facred number thuee, acquaints us, 
that “ a race of Tartars, called Jakuthi, who 
are idolaters, and the moft numerous people 
of all Siberia, adore infadl only one indivififale 
God under three different denominations, 
which, in their vernacular tongue, are Ar- 

TCGON, SCHUGO-TEVGON, TaNGARA }” thc 

firft of which words Colonel Grant tranflates. 
Creator of all things i the fecond, the God of 
armies ; and the third he renders, jimor ab 
utroque procedens^ the Spirit of heavenly love, 
proceeding from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberian medal, publifh- 
ed by Dr. Parfons, and now depofited in tlie 
valuable imperial calnnet at St. Peterfburg, 
on one fide of which is engraved the figure of 
a triune deity, and, on the other fide, cer- 
tain Thibetian charafters, illuftrative of that 
figure, was found in an old ruined cha- 
pel, together with many ancient manu- 
feripts, near the river Kemptfehyk, which 
falls into the great river Jenifei near its head. 
It is compofed, according to M. Van Stiahlen- 
burg, of a fubllance refembling terra figillata, 

and 
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and is of the exa£l fliape and lize of the ac- 
companying engraving, the border of one 
part of the medal being very much corroded. 
Of this medal, Dr. Parfons’s defcripton is as 
follows : “ The image, which appears upon 
one fide, and which reprefents a deity, is one 
humarf figure as to the body and lower extre- 
mities, but is diftinguiflied above by three 
heads. The figure fits c ’•ofs-legged upon a 
low fofa, or ftool, in the manner of Eaftern 
fovereigns : an arched urn, or fometbing refem- 
bling it, is under the fofa, but feems empty. 
It is thought that this figure is thus made, 
with one body, three heads, and fix arms, 
from an idea prevailing among thofe who fa- 
bricated it of a Trinity in Unity.** To this 
account of Dr. Parfons I (hall add the remark 
of Strahlenburg j that the people who fabri- 
cated this figure were perhaps of opinion that 
the firft perfon in it, content with having 
created all things, refted in tranquillity ; they 
therefore drew him with his hands folded 
acrofs, as if he had refigned all care of the 
univerfe to the other two : and they figured 
out this his pre-eminence by adorning his 
head with a high mitre-cap. The infeription 
on the oppofite fide of the medal is in Englilh 

as 


♦ Remains Qf japhet, p. 187, ubifequent* 
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as follows: ** The bright and facred image 
of Deity, confpicuous in three figures. Ga-. 
ther the holy purpofe of God from them: 
lova HIM.” The mode of expreffion and the 
alternate ufe of the fingular and the plural- 
noun decifively mark the real fentiments and. 
intent of thofe who cauled it to be thus en- 
graved. 

Dr. Parfons defcribes this triple image as 
feated upon a low fofa, with an arched urn., 
or fomctbing refembling it, underneath. It is- 
rather furprifmg that our author, who was 
by profeflion a phyfician, an order of men to 
whom one fliould fuppofe botany ought to be ’ 
fomewhat familiar, and a member of the So-‘ 
ciety of Antiquaries, in whofe noble- er^raved. 
colleftion the lotos perpetually appears fculp-i 
tured on innumerable medallions, vafes, and . 
other precious relics of Egyptian and Afiatic 
antiquities, fhould have not difeovered that 
the urn, or cup, alluded to, is that of the 
lotos. In refped: to the figure itfelf,' it is evi- 
dently the Indian Triad, Brahma, Veelhnu, 
and Seeva, who are portrayed fitting upon 
that lotos, the ufual throne of the fabulous 
perfonages of Oriental mythology ; and it is 
one among many other fprcible and dired: 
teftimonies over how vaft an extent of Afia, 
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in ancle/it periods* the religion, and with it 
probably the laws and fciences, of Hindoftan 
were diffufcd. 

While in thefe remote northern ngions it 
would be improper to pafs unnoticed by the 
ancient race and religious rites of Scandinavia, 
I have elfewhere endeavoured, by a chaih of 
ftrong evidence, to demonftrate that their 
firft celebrated god Oden, "'r Woden, was no 
other than the Taut of Phoenicia, the Hermes 
of Egypt,, the elder Buddha, or Boodh, of In- 
dia, the Fo of China, and the Mercury of 
Greece and Rome. In Ihort, that the religion 
of almoR every nation of the earth, previous 
to the happy diffufion of the Chriltian doc- 
trine, exhibited little elfe befides the lhattered 
fragments of one grand fyllem of primitive, I 
do not lay the eariieft, theology, once prevalent 
in the Greater Afia. Not the leaft forcible of 
the arguments adduced to fupport this hypo- 
thefis, an hypothefis that gives to Britain, in 
the earliefl; periods of the world, a colony of 
Brahmins, or at leaft of Brahmin-taught fages 
of the fe£t of Boodh, are thofe derived from the 
ftriking firailitude of the fuperftitious ceremo- 
nies inftituted and obferved in thofe refpeftive 
regions, and the very lingular circumftance of 
the Indian god and planet Boodh, under the 

name 
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nam^ of . Woden and Mercury, conferring his 
jMnae, over all the northern and weftern em- 
pires of Europe, upon one particular day of 
the week. This remarkable fa£t is evidenced 
in the inftance of the Boooa war, or dies 
Mcrcurii, of India being the very fame fourth 
day of the week which the Scandinavians 
confecrated to Oden, which our Anglo>Saxon 
anceftors denominated Woden's dag, and 
which we call Wednefday. 1 (hall not far- 
ther anticipate what will Ihortly be prefented 
to the reader on this curious fubjefi, than 
by remarking that both Keyfler and Mallet 
unite in afligning to this god-king Oden an 
Afiatic origin, and in allerting that the 
mythology which he introduced was the 
mythology, not of a cold ungcnial region 
where the efforts of a lively imagination are 
checked by the rigour of the climate and ob- 
je6ts that infpire gloom and melancholy, but 
of a warm, luxurious, fouthem, realm, where 
an aflive, vigorous, fancy, under the impe- 
tuous goad of ardent pallions, and ani- 
mated by the mod: enlivening and charming 
objefts, forms the moff romantic images, and 
indulges its natural propenfities to gaiety by 
the moff mirthful feftivals and the moff Iplen- 
did rites. 


Cc 


In 
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In refpe^t to 'the Scandinaviiui . 1 

>lhaU only for the prefent obferve, that, in 
regard to the do£tnne in queftion, it does 
not differ from other codes of religions v^- 
ffitution in Alia } for, it plainly inculcates 
the worlhip of a triple Deity in the mytho* 
logic perfons of Oden, Frea, and Thor.* 

Concerning the hrft of thefe deities 1 think 
it has been in my power to produce incon* 
tellable evidence of his being the very iden- 
tical perfonage denominated Taut, Hermes, 
and Boodh, through all the Eaft. M. Mal- 
let has produced as irrefragable proof that 
Frea, the fecond perfon in this Scandinavian 
Triad, is no other than the celebrated Dea Syria, 
adored at Babylon, and the Venus Urania of 
the Perlians. She feems, indeed, to ' be the 
prolific mother of all things, the great prin- 
ciple of fecundity, and her name and rites 
demonftrate her clofe affinity with the Rhea 
of the Greeks, to whofe honour they fmote 
the refounding cymbal, while the facred me- 
lody myfterioully lhadowed out the harmony 
that prevails through univerfal nature. *.Shc 
gave her name to the fixth day of the week, 
which was confecrated to her under the de- 
nomination of Freytag, that is Frea’s day, 

fynonymous 


• Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 96. 
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fynonymoui with omt Fridays and, in dire«a 
tcftitnony that her charadter is not uncon** 
nefted with that of Venus Urania, as afc 
felted by M. Mallet, may be adduced the re- 
markable circumftancfe of that day being 
diilinguidied in the weftern world by ■ the 
appellation of Dies Veneris.* With refpe<^ 
to Thor, the third of thefe northern deities, 
otherwife known among the Celtic nations 
by the name of Taranis, a title which, in 
the Welch, that is, the old Cimbrian, Ian* 
guage, M. Mallet obfervcs, lignifies thunder % 
he in . every rcfpect greatly refembles the 
Eendra of the Indians, and the Jupitej 
Tonans of the Greeks and Romans. Thor 
praefidet in acre, fulmina et fruges guber- 
nat. This Scandinavian Jove feems to have 
been alfo armed with the chacsa of Veelfa* 
nu, recently infcribed as inftindt with life; 
for, fays our author, Thor always carried a 
^mace, or club, which, as often as he dif* 
'charged it, returned of itfclf to the hand 
bat launched it. He grafped this impatient 
and reftlefs weapon, which, like the thun- 
der-bolt of the Grecian Jove, vibrated to be 
gone, with ftrong gauntlets of iron, and he 
wore around his loins a myllic girdle which 
C c 2 had 
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had the virtub to renovate his ftrength* 
when necefiary. It was with thefe for- 
midable arms that he overthrew the monfters 
and giants” (the Aflbors, or evil dxmons of 
India) " when the gods font him to oppofe 
their enemies.”* To Thor, likewife, there was 
a day confecrated, in the northern mythology, 
which iHli retmns his name in various lan- 
guages of Europe. That day is, in Danilh, 
called Thorfdag; in 'wedilh, TorlBag; in 
Engliih, Thurfday. It is not lefs worthy 
of obfervation that this day was, by the Ro- 
mans, and by all thofe nations who have fince 
adopted their aftronomical language, called 
Dies Jovis, 

In that valuable relic of northern genius, 
the Epda, in which is contained an authen- 
tic epitome of Runic mythology, thefe three 
deities are reprefented as fitting on three 
thrones, with each a crown on his head. The 
defcription is curious, and 1 fliall prefent it 
to the reader in the words of that eminent 
antiquary and worthy prelate, Dr. Percy, 
who tranflated it, and who, as he honoured 
my juvenile produflions with his patronage, 
1 hope will extend it to the maturer efforts 
of my pen. In that poem, the aftonifhed 

Gangler, 


• Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 97* 
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being introduced into the lofty pa- 
lace, or hall, of the gods, the roof of which 
was formed of brilliant gold, beheld, three 
thrones raifed one above another, and upon 
each throne fat a facred perfonage. Upon his 
aiking which of thefe was their king, the 
guide anfwered, he, who fits on the lowed 
throne, is the king, his name is Hak, the 
lofty onti the fecond, Jafnhar, or equal to 
the lofty one-, he, who fits on the higheft 
throne, is called Thridi, or the third."* The 
right reverend editor informs us, that, in the 
manufcript of the Edda, preferved at Upfal, 
there is a reprefentation, or drawing, very 
rudely executed, of thefe three thrones, and 
of the three perfons fitting upon them, before 
whom Gangler is drawn in a fuppliant podure. 

Thefe figures,” his iordfhip adds, " bear 
ib great a refemblance to the Roman Catholic 
pictures of the Trinity, that we mud not 
wonder if fome have imagined them to be an 
allufion to that do6lrinc, particularly thofe who 
fuppofe it was already known to Plato and 
ibme others among the ancient Pagans.” To 
this remark I beg permiffion to fubjoin, that 
though I am very far from conceiving that 
C c 3 thefe 

• Eoda, tranflatcd by editor of Mallet’s North. Antiq. 
vol.ii. p. 3. 
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thefe thronyes have any immediate to 

the. thrones which the pious Daniel faw aeabedt 
(for, lb the orignal words, tranllated 
dswnt Ihould be rendered,) whereon the An* 
tient of DaysaxiA the eternal Logos f'lt in hea-* 
vcti to judge mankind, and much ^rther 
from drawing any comparifon between the 
IMMORTAL Beings that fat upon the latter, 
and the deified mortals thkt were exalted to the 
former, thrones ; yet I may furely contend 
for the perverfion of fome ancient tradition, 
by which the mind of the Scandinavian theo- 
logue was imprefled with the idea of a heaven, 
in which were erected three thrones for as 
many fovereign gods ; I fay the perverfion of 
fome ancient tradition, lince it is for a Triad 
of Deity, the manifeft veftige of that nobler 
doftrine, a Trinity in Unity, that I, in this 
inftance, alone contend. But, left 1 Ihould 
appear, amidft thefe excurlive inquiries intp 
the Pagan Triads, to have altogether loft fight 
of that nobler dodtrine, I lhall, upon this 
fubjeft of celefiial thrones, fubmit to the reader 
a very curious paflage, relative to the belief of 
the Jews in a triune Deity, which occurs in 
the fame extenfive note of the Univerfal Hif- 
tory from which I borrowed a former cxtradl 
on that fub^eft, and in which the true mean- 
ing 
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h^“irf*the ^ilage iti Damdj juft cited, re- 
ipeflktg the throne of Deity, is difeuffed. 
The writers of the Talmud, they aflert, have’ 
plainly unfolded their real opinion in agita- 
ting this queftion : 'Why is the throne of God, 
in Daniel, mentioned in the plural number ? 
** After feveral trifling anfwers, which are 
there given as the folution of the feveral learned 
fabbies, one of whom pretends, that the 
plural implies the thrones of God and David : 
the- laft and concluding reply is to the fol- 
lowing purpofe : That it is blafphemy to fet 
the creature on the throne of the Creator, 
blefled for ever; and the whole is clofed with 
thefe notable words : Jf any one can folve this 
difficulty, let him do it } if not, let him go his 
way and not attempt it'' The meaning, they 
obferve, is too obvious to need explana- 
tion.* 

That the vaft continent of America was in 
the moft remote periods vifited, and in part 
colonized, by the great naval and commercial 
powers of the ancient world, the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Carthaginians, wh^ySnven 
by tempefts, or fome of the various accidents 
attendant upon the perilous fcience of naviga- 
C c 4 tion, 

• See Ancient Univerfal Hillory, vol. iii. p. iz. Edit, od, 
1748. 
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tlon, has been rendered highly probable by the 
learned Hornius in his book, on the Origin 
of the Americans, from various concurring 
circumllances of al&nity, enumerated by him, 
refpe6ting the language, civil cuftoms, and 
religious inllitutions, prevailing among thofe 
refpeftive nations. The univerfal adoration 
of the folar orb by the Americans, and the 
remarkable fa£t mentioned by Sir William 
Jones in the Aliatic Refearches, that th? iirR 
dynafties of Peruvian kings are dignified, ex- 
actly as thofe of India are, by the name of 
the fun and moon,* may alfo be adduced 
in evidence that a race, wandering from the 
neighbotirhood of Caucafus, and traverfing 
the vaft deferts of Afia, towards the north* 
eaftern extremity, pafled over the chain of 
iflands, now known to exift between the 
two continents, and contributed their pro- 
portion towards the population of the new 
world. Whether in Manca, or Mancu, 
whom the Peruvian traditional books men* 
tion as their firft emperor, may be traced, 
as Hornius aflerts, any real veftige of the 
race of Tartars called Man gas wj or, in the 
appellation of MafateaZt one of the four na- 
tions 


• Vide Hornius dc Orig. Gent. Amcrlc. p. 105. Edit. oft. 
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tlons of New Spain ^ and, in Majfacbufeta, a 
people of New England, the ancient Mas-^ 
SAGETiE, are difcovered ; thefe are points on 
which, from the uncertainty of general etymo- 
logy, it would be rafh to form any abfolute 
decifion. But, on a recent perufal of Acoila’s 
Authentic Hiftory of South America, I could 
not avoid being {truck with his accouiit of 
the dreadful fanguinary facrifices of which 
both the Peruvians and Mexicans are enor- 
moudy guilty, and I (hall here infert it, as 
forming a ftriking and gloomy fimilitude to 
the bloody facrihces of the old Scythians and 
Indians, defcribed from Herodotus and Mr. 
Wilkins in many former pages. That fimi- 
litude is more particularly vifible in thefe two 
points, the firfl is, that the victims thus la- 
crificed are prifoners taken in war j the lecond 
is, that thefe are offered up fir the prefervation 
of the monarch.* 

The ancient Peruvians ufed to facrifice 
*' young children from foure, or fix, yeares 
old unto tennej and the greateft parte of 
thefe facrifices were for the affaires that did 
concern the Ynca, as in ficknefs, for his 
recovery } and, when he went to the warres, 
for viitory. In thefe folemnities they facri- 

ficed 

♦ See the chapter on the Scythian facrifices. 
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ficed the ttuiiiber of 'tw6 hundred children 
of tlie ' age' defcribed a'bove, which was a 
croelle and inhamane fpefilacic. The manner 
of the facrifice was to S'owne them and bury 
them with certaine reprefentations and cere- 
monies; and fometimes they cut off their 
heads, anointing themfelves with the blood. 
They did likewifc facrifice virgins ; and, if a 
native were ficke, and the ecclefiaftic toldc him 
confidently that he fhould die, they did then 
facrijice his cwn fonne to the Sunne, or to 
ViRACHOCA, defiring them to be fatisfied 
with him, and j^are the life ef the father'’* 
In the following page of the fame author we 
read as follows ; “ Although they of Peru 
have furpafled the Mexicans in the flaughter 
and facrifice of their children, yet they of 
Mexico have exceeded them, yea and all the 
nations of the worlde, in the great number 
of men which they facrificed, and in the 
horrible manner thereof. The men, thus 
facrificed, were taken in the warres, neither 
did they ufe thefe folemne facrifices, but of 
captives-, in this they followed the cuftom 
of the ancients,” Acofta might here have 
added, in particular that of the Scythians, 

and 

* Acolia’- niiiorjc cf ili? Indies, p. 380, edit quart Lend. 
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and the Druids, their dirtB defcendants ; as I 
have little doubt of very (hortly demonftra- 
ting. “In truth, the ordinary warres they 
carried on were only made to obtain captives 
for their facrifices } and, therefore, when 
they did fight, they laboured to take their 
enemies alive for the purpofe of enjoying 
their facrifices.”* The facrifice was per- 
formed upon a raifed terrace, which cannot 
fail of bringing to the reader’s recolledlion 
the high quadrangular altar of the Scythian 
ravages, and the ceremony itfelf is thus deicri- 
bed : “ The fovereign prieft carried a great 
knife in his hand of a large and fliarpe flint ; 
another prieft carried a collar of wood, 
wrought in form of a Jnake he might have 
faid the ferpent, the fymbol of that fun, whole 
devoted victims they were. “ The other four 
priefts, who affifted, arranged themfelves in 
order, adjoining to the pyramidal Jlone^ whereof 
I have fpoken; being directly againft the 
doore of the chapell of their idoll. This 
ftone was fo pointed, as that the man who 
was to be faciificed, being laid thereon upon 
his back, did bend in fuch fort, as occafioned 
the ftomach to feparate upon the flighteft 
incifion of the knife. When the facrificers 

were 
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were thus in order, they brought forth fuch 
as had been taken in warre, and caufed them 
to mount up tbofe large fiairst in rank, to the 
place were the minifters were prepared. As 
they refpeftivcly approached thofe minifters, 
the latter feized them, two of them laying 
hold of the two feet and two more of the 
two hands of the unhappy vidtim, and ’in 
this manner caft him on his back upon the 
pointed ftone, while the fifth fattened round 
his neck the ferpentine collar of wood. 
The high prieft then opened his ftomach with 
a knife with wonderful dexterity and nimble- 
nefo, tearing out his heart with his hand, 
which he elevated fmoking towards the funne, 
to whom he did offer it, and prefently, turn- 
ing towards the idol, did caft the heart to- 
wards it, befmearing his face with the blood. 
In this manner were all the vidlims facrificed, 
and the bodies afterwards precipitated down 
the ftairs, reeking with their gore. There 
were ever forty or fifty vidims, at the leaft, 
thus facrificed.” The above palfage I have 
given unabridged, becaufe in it are enumera- 
ted certain particulars, as the wooden ferpent, 
the pyramidal ftone, and the offering to the 
Sun the heart of the vidim, which exhibit 
ftill lefs equivocal marks of the fimilarity pre- 
vailing 
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vafiiing in the theology of the two continents } 
ncsr can I, for the fame reafon, prevail upon 
inyfelf to omit his relation of their very re- 
markable veneration for fountains and rivers, 
and their frequent ablution in them. ** An- 
ciently there were Indians appointed to per- 
form facrifice to fountains, fprings, and ri- 
vers, whofe waters pafle through the towns* 
To this day, they are honoured with a confi- 
derable (hare of the ancient refpeft paid to 
them : but a more efpecial regard and reve- 
rence is paid to the meeting of two rivers ; and 
there they perform ablutions, anointing them- 
felves firft with the flower of mays, adding 
thereto divers ceremonies, as they do likewife 
in their bathes.”* That portion, however, 
of the theological fyftem of the Americans, to 
which I wi(h to dire6t the more particular at- 
tention of the reader, is contained in the fol- 
lowing paflage, where this reverend father, 
in pious indignation, acquaints us, that “ the 
devil, after his manner, hath brought a Tri- 
nity into their idolatry } for, the three images 
of the Sun, called Apomti, Churunti, and 
Intiq^aoqui, arc terms that lignify Father 
and Loro Sun, the Son Sun, and the Bro- 
ther Sun. In like manner they named the 

THREE 


• Hift. of the Indies, p. 379. 
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THREE IMAGES of .ChUQUILLA* which IS thc 
god that rules in the region of the air.” But* 
according to this writer, they go a ftep far- 
ther than the acknowlegdement of a mere 
Triad of Deity, and worfliip a direSf Trinity 
in Unity : for, “ in Cuquifaco there is a cer- 
taine oratory, where they wor/hip a great 
idol, whom they call Tangatanga, which 
lignifies one in three and three in one.”* 
Of thefe three Triads, the firft very much re- 
fembles the Triplafios Mithras, or threefold 
power of God in the Sun, adored by the Per- 
fians } and the fecond is parallel to the Jupiter 
Pater, Jupiter Soter, and Jupiter Ultor, of 
the Greeks j or, if the reader choofes rather 
to underftand it phyfically, in refpedt to the 
aetherial element, this American Eendra may 
be the Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Serenus, and 
Jupiter Pluvius, all which names are refpec- 
tively conferred upon him by ancient writers } 
but the third is an evident pervcrfion of the 
dogma of a purer theology handed traditio- 
nally down, through a channel long fince for- 
gotten, from thofe holy patriarchs, to whom 
the eternal Father was pleafed to reveal the 
awful fecrets of that nature, which, without 
fuch revelation, it is utterly impolTible for 

finite 
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finite beings to fathom ; the fiupendous tnyf- 
tery of a Trinity of Hypoftafes in the Unity of 
the Divine EiTence. 

But let us return to the great theatre of oup 
prefent inveftigation, to Asia, and inquire if 
the ancient and celebrated empire of China 
affords a fyffem of theology illuffrative of a 
fubjeft fo deeply involved in the obfcurity of 
Eaftern pbilofophy and entangled in the mazes 
of Oriental allegory. 

In that remote and happy region, fecludcd 
not lefs by fituation than by the wife policy of 
its fovereigns from all intercourfe with tha 
other nations of the earth, the true religion 
imported, as fome think, by Noah himfelf* 
or one of his pious pofterity, flourilhed longeft 
unadulterated.* A fucceflion of virtuous and. 
magnihcent monarchs, defccnding for neap 
three thoufand years in regular fucceflion from 
the great Fohi, whoever he was, ntade it the 
proudeft glory of their refpeftive reigns to 
fupport it by their whole authority, and en- 
force it by the noble and fplendid example of 
regal piety. 


Since 


• 5 ee Shuckford'i Connexions, vol. i. p. 33, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, p. 54. The lubjeft iscxtenfivdy 
confidered in the Hidory itfelf. 
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Since it is my intention, in the enfuing hiT-^ 
tory, occaiionally to coniicier India upon the 
great fcale of its more extended geography, as 
the ancients feem to have underilood the term, 
and as dated by Sir William Jones in the A- 
liatic Refearches,* that is to lay, as an em- 
pire extending from the great northern range 
of Caucafus to the extreme fouthern point of 
Sinhala, or Ceylone, and from the frontiers 
of Perfia on the weft to the Chinefe Ocean 
on the eaft, it will be my province hereafter 
to detail a variety of circumftances that have 
relation to the early hiftory of China, at pre- 
ient fo little known, which will afford the 
ftrongcft corroboration to the Mofaic hiftory, 
and inconteftibly evince that the great lines of 
the moft ancient Aliatic and the Chriftian 
theology are the fame. From an elaborate 
comparifon which 1 have alfo made of the 
moft ancient hiftories of China, as they ftand 
tranflated and epitomized, in Couplet, Mar- 
tinius, and Du Halde, from thofe celebrated 
Chinefe books of profound antiquity the Xu- 
KiM, or book of books’y containing the annals 
of the three firft imperial dynafties ; the Xi- 
KiM, a more extenfive hiftorical detail; and 
the writings of Confucius, with fuch authen- 
tic 


♦ See Afiatic Refcarches, vol, i* p. 41 g. 
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tic Sanfcrcet accounts of Indian hiftory as I 
have been able to procure, I have the moft 
confident hopes that new light will be reflefled 
as well upon the intricate hiftory of thofe 
fcountries as upon that of Japan. The hiftory 
of the latter country, by Kaempfer, has in the 
courfe of that review been of infinite fervice to 
me, fince, as an immemorial connexion has 
fubfifted between thefe three nations, which, 
after all that has been written by De Guignes' 
and the learned Pauw, have probably all three 
defeended from one common ftock, the early 
hiftory of the one muft, under certain reftric- 
tions and with due allowances for the changes 
of cuftoms and opinions during a long courfe of 
ages, be confidered as the hiftory of the others. 
1 (hall, in this place, prefent to the view of 
the reader a few of the points in which that 
affinity may be clearly traced} and, in the firft 
place, let us attend to it in regard to their 
theology. 

Martinius, who, from a refidence of ten 
years upon the fpot, and from underftanding 
both the letters, or chara61ers, aiid language, 
of the country, rauft be fuppofed well qua- 
lified to judge of their religious dodtrines 
and pradlices, afierts that they anciently wor- 
ihipped one svpreme God, a -fpirit, nullit 

D d ad 
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ni rtligionem exciendum fimulacbrit out jla- 
tuis uji^ ufing neither images or Bgures to 
excite the devotion of the people, hccaufe 
as the Deity was every w'here prefent, and 
his nature exalted far above the reach of 
human comprehenfion, it was impolhble by 
any external image properly to reprefent 
him to the fenfes of men. Therefore he 
obferves, nullum in iis templis antiquitus 
idolum vifebatur, fed fimplex tabclla, in 
qua finenii lingua literis aurels exaratum 
erat, fpiritualis culfodis urbis fedes } no 
idol in the molt ancient periods of their 
empire was to be feen in all their temples, 
but only an unornanaented tablet, upon 
which was engraved, in large Chinefe cha- 
racters, in gold, tlie following inlcripdon : 
The sanctuarv of the spiritual Guaa- 
uiAN OF THE ciTV. This pure worlhip of 
the Deity, whom they denominated- ijCANO- 
Ti, or Tyen, continued unadulterated till 
a&er the death of CoDfucIus, which ttx)k 


place 500 years prev^is to the Chriftiap 
sera, and is ,a rem^kable and almolt Iblifary- 


inftauce of the.. pure praj 
riihing amoiiig A.peop^,! 


:val wurlhip flou* 
iiiiiifrupQn.m>t 


tions imnaerfed in the. bafeit idolatries of 


Alia. That they believed in the exiitenoei 

.1 of 
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of fubordinate fpirits, the mjnifters of the 
great God in the government of the pniverip, 
and that they paid an inferior kind of ho- 
mage to thofe fpirits, is to be accojunted for 
in the perfuafion, before noticed as being 
fo generally prevalent in Afia, that they might 
be their interceflbrs with offended Omni- 
potence, and avert his apprehended ven- 
geance. 

Confucius, the nobleft and moft divine 
philofopher of the pagan world, was him- 
fclf the innocent occafion of the introduc- 
tion of the numerous and monftrous idols 
that in after-ages difgraced jth? tepipfes ^f 
China; for, having in his dying . monients 
encouraged his difconfolate by prP' 

phecyjlng Si Fam Yen Xuvi Gxn, ia oe- 
cidente trit Sanctus, in the weft the Holy 
One will appear ; they concluded that he 
meant the good Bhood of India, and imme- 
diately introduced into China . the, worftwp 
of that deity witli all the train of abomina- 
ble images and idolatrous rites, by which ^hat 
grofs luperftition was in fo remarkable a 
manner diftinguifhed. To what holy 
illuftrious perfonage, about to appear in the 
veft, Confucius, who feems to have in- 
herited at once the fublime virtues and ftie 
D d 2 prophetic 
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prophetic fpirit of the old patriarchs, alluded, 

' ftiall prefently be unfolded,* 

Were it not for the very Angular circum- 
iVance, recorded in the Chinefe hilfories, that 
the mother of Fohi, the great anceftor of the 
Chinefe, was embraced and rendered pregnant 
by A RAINBOW, a mythological fable very 
probably originating either in fome mifcon- 
ccivcd tradition concerning the bow^ which 
was fil'd manifeded to Noah as a token that 
the waters ihould never again inundate the 
globe, or elfe allufive to his having emerged 
from the bofom of the furrounding ocean 
to commence a new feene of exiftence upon 
the renovated earth} were it not alfo recor- 
ded in the fame hidories that Fohi carefully 
trained up feven forts of creatures, which he 
annually facrificed to the Supreme Spirit of 
Heaven and Earth, a circumdance fo exadly 
confonant to the account of Scripture, that 
Koah took into the ark of every clean bead 
hy fevens, and of fowls in the air by fevens } 
were it not that they fix the fird refidence 
of this their great ancedor, where, according 
’ to the mod ancient Sanfcrect traditions, the 
iird Ctunefc colony did abfolutely fettle, in 

the 


* Vide Couplet. Scient. Sink. p. 71* and Martini Martinii 
8iwoc Hiftorixa lib. iv. p. 149. Edit. duod. Ami^erdam, 1659. 
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the province of Xemsi, to the north-weft 
of India ; were it not probable, from the 
total hlence of Scripture concerning the fu- 
ture incidents of the life of fo important a 
perfonage as the great and favoured patriarch 
and the mad unreftrained a£f of his progeny 
in building the tower of Babel, that he 
really did migrate from the place where 
the ark refted to fome fpot, remote from 
his degenerate offspring, on the extremities 
of Afia ; did not the very name of him, 
who builded the firft altar after the flood, 
and offered thereon the firft vidtim to the 
Lord, fignify oblation, whence doubtlefs 
Noah was defignated as the facrificer on the 
old celeftial fphere, under the name of Shin 
Num, his immediate fucceflbr in the govern- 
ment of China, or rather himfelf by another 
appellative, for thefe two perfons are denomi- 
nated the founders of that empire ; did not 
we recognize the Oriental and in particular 
the Arabian denomination of China, which 
is Sin, and in Num the Menu of India, 
which words combined together may be 
rendered into Latin Sinicus Noah, the Chi- 
nefe Noah: were it not for thefe circum- 
ftances, which fo decidedly point to the perfon 
of Noah, I Ihpuld be inclined to agree in 
D d 3 opinion 
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o^iniOh With Mr. Brydnf, that, by Fohi, the 
Chinefe meant the parent of the human race 
himfelf, inftcad of the venerable father of the 
regenerated world. 

If Mr. Bryant’s hypothefis could be admit- 
ted, the eighteen thoufand years, which he 
obfervcs are faid to have intervened between 
the reign of the firft and fecond emperors 
of China, by being confidered as centuries 
only, (for which interpretation of the word 
thoufand fome learned chronologifts have 
ftrenuoufly contended,) will come very near 
the fcriptural account of time that elapfed 
from the period of the creation to the de- 
luge. In that cafe, however, Fohi and Shin 
Num muft be confidered as diftinft charac- 
ters, living in very remote ages, which their 
hiftory does not warrant;* but that, at all 
events, Shin Num and Noah were the fame 
perfon, and that both meant the Menu of 
India, can fc|^wly admit of a doubt, efpc- 
cially when^Mr. Bryant’s judicious obferva* 
tion, that, in Hoang, or Hoam-ti, the fon 
of Shin Num, the veftiges of the fcriptural 
name of Ham may plainly be traced. As 
a farther corroboration of this fuppofition, 
I ihall for the prefent only add that the 

feven' 

• §ecMr. Bryant's Analyfis, vol.iii. p. 583, 
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feven regal defcenddnts of Shin Num, 'vi'ho» 
according to Couplet, reigned after him, 
that is, in the provinces fubjeft to the fst- 
preme head of the empire, were doubtlefs the 
feven Reylhees, or holy men of India ; and 
thefe, after all, were probably no other than 
the feven perfons who went into the ark with 
Noah, forming, with himfelf, the famous 
OGDOAS of antiquity. 

. From an author compelled in a great de- 
■gree, on account of the repeated attacks 
fnade by fceptics upon the Mofaic hiftory 
through the fidcs of Indian and Chinefe 
antiquities, not to pafs unnoticed thefe cir- 
cumftances, the reader will naturally be led 
to expe£l a more extenfive inveftigation of 
thefe abftrufe points hefeaftei*. I fhall, there- 
fore, at prefent, only inquire if- any fehti- 
ments, of a nature confonant to thofe alreadjr 
demonftrated to have been fo widely diffufed 
through Afia, prevailed in any ancient theo- 
logical code of China. The purity of their 
primaeval theology has been noticed. They 
originally adored no fculptured images of 
the Deity, although they worlhipped him 
in the emanations of guardian and benevo- 
lent fpirits that iffoc from the exhauftleft 
fountain of Deity. The doiftrine of thofe 
D d 4 emanations. 
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, emanations, and the lapfe and immortality 
of the foul, afFoid the ftrongeft reafon for 
fuppofing that the tradition of a God-Medi- 
ator, to appear upon earth after a certain 
revolution of ages, was cheriftied from time 
immemorial in China. Since Confucius 
ftri<5lly adhered to, and vigoroufly enforced 
in his writings, the pure doftrine of his 
country, which equally forbade all images 
of the Deity and the deification of dead 
men; and, in confequence, could not con- 
fiftently recommend to them tv the grofs ido- 
latry of the Bhudfoifts ; it is highly proba- 
ble that this devout and venerable perfonage, 
when he told them to look to the wejl for the 
Holy One that was to appear upon earthy 
was infpired with fome foreknowledge of 
the great event of the redemption, and by 
divine infpiration was enabled to predid 
the advent of the Mefiiah in Paleftine, a 
country which is cxaftly fituated after the 
manner defcribed; and, indeed, is the moll 
weftern country of Alia, in rcfpecl to 
China. 

In direft and pofitiye proof that I am 
not attributing, to the Chinefe theological 
notions which they did not in the. mod 
ancient seras of their empire polTefs} and, 

in 
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•iff particular, that they really did, either 
traditionally, or by revelation, entertain 
41 rooted belief of the pacification of the 
Divine Being by means of a human 
oblation of royal defcent and of difiin- 
guilhed piety, I ftiould produce from their 
moft authentic hifiorians an infiance of a 
mofi amiable and virtuous monarch, Ching- 
TANG, the founder of the fecond impe- 
rial dynafiy of China, bearing the deno- 
mination of Xang, being called upon by 
the public voice, at a period of national 
difirefs, to be the propitiatory facrifice of 
offended heaven. An univerfal barrcnnefs, 
arifing from continued drought, having for 
feven years together defolated the kingdom 
and thinned the inhabitants of it, Ching- 
tang was told by the priefts, who inter- 
preted the will of heaven, that its vengeance 
could only be appeafcd by a human facrifice, 
and he readily became the devoted vi£fim 
of that vengeance. The aged king, fays 
Martinius,* having laid by his imperial 
robes, cut off the venerable grey hairs of his 
head, fhaved his beard, pared his nails, and 
fubjedled himfelf to other preparatory cere- 
monies, efieemed indignities in China, bare- 
footed, 

• Vide Martini Martinii Hiftorise Sinicae, lib. iil p. 75. 
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ibdttd, covered ovef with afhcs, and in the 
pofture of a condemned Criminal, approached 
the altar of facrifice, where with fuppliant 
hands he entreated heaven to launch the 
thunder-bolt of -its wrath, and accept the 
life of the monarch as an atonement for 
-the fins of the people. The Chinefe hif- 
tories add that, after he had finifhed his 
pruyer, and for fome time devoutly waited 
the awful ftroke, which was to ernflx the 
fbvoreign and fave the nation, (a ftroke 
which heaven in remembrance of his piety 
and refignation forbore to infli6t,) the (ky 
became fuddenly black with clouds, and thd 
rain dtfeended in torrents, fo that the fte- 
ril earth flioitly refumed its wonted ferti- 
lity, and unbounded plenty reigned over the 
whole empire.* In the annals of China 
this folemn fail is recorded to have hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century before Chrift; 
and it is very remaikablc, that, in the very 
feme century, according to Ulher-f* and the 
chronology of our Bibles, the feven years 
famine in Egypt happened. From this cir- 
cumftance we are naturally induced to con- 
clude, that the dearth fpoken of in Scrip- 
ture 


* Martiniu^, p. 76. Lc Compte, p, 3x9, 
t Vide Uiheni Aimalesj is* 
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ture was general throughout the Eaft; and 
indeed it is evident,- from Jofeph’s fupplying 
aU the neighbouring countries with grain, 
that it was not confined to the Egyptian 
territories alone. Thus wonderfully do the 
ancient archives of a great and enlightened 
nation, fecluded for three thoufand centuries 
from all connexion with the reft of the 
world, whence arifes an impollibility that 
thofe archives ftiould be adulterated, in this 
as well as in many other inftances which it 
will fall to my province to point out here- 
after, bear decifive teftimony as well to the 
authenticity of the Mofaic hiftory as to the 
vei'ity of the great outlines of the Mofaic 
theology. Among thefe the 'jefligia^ for 
which alone I muft again repeat that 1 con- 
tend, the veftigia^ of a pure undebafed Trinity, 
are not the leaft vifible. 

It is the refult of both extenfive reading 
and perfonal inquiry, made by a learned friend 
in Afia, that I am able to deferibe the vaft 
body of the Chinefe nation, thofe few ex- 
cepted who praftife the pure and refined pre- 
cept of the great Confucius, as divided, at 
riiis day, like the Indians, into two grand 
religious fedfs, if, in fadt, the name of re- 
KgioHs may be beftowed upon thofe who 

have 
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have fo far deviated from the pure primaeval 
devotion of their anceftors, as either, on the 
one hand, to be plunged into the grofleft 
matcrialifm, or, on the other, into the moft 
complicated and multifarious idolatry. It 
is furely no fmall honour for Chriftianity to 
be able to bring not a few proofs of its grand 
and fundamental truths from the very creed 
and practice of its moft inveterate oppofers i 
to find its pure principles lying dormant in 
the defpumated and feculent drofs of paga- 
nifm, and the hallowed fpark of that original 
fiamc which blazed upon the altar eredted by 
Noah, on his defeent from Ararat, occa- 
fionally beaming forth amidft the embers 
fmoaking upon the polluted ftirines of falfe 
and fidlitious deities. 

Tne firft and moft ancient of thefe fedts is 
called the feSi of immortals^ and the founder 
of it was LaO'Kiun, who flourilhed before 
Confucius, and about the year 600, preceding 
the Chrlftian sera. Although the principles 
of Epicurus have been attributed to this 
great philofopher, and though the followers 
of LaO'kiun at this day are, as has been 
obferved, rank materialifts, yet, from the ac- 
count of his writings given by Couplet and 
Le Compte, there is the greateft reafon to 

fuppofe 
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fiippofc that his original doftrines have been 
grofsly corrupted and mlfreprefented by his 
difciples. They are called immortals, fay thefc 
writers, from a certain liquor, which Lao- 
KioN invented, and which, he affirmed, would, 
if drank, make men immortal. This has 
every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be meant no other than the am- 
REETA, orambrolial nectar of the Brahmins. 
They are notorioufly guilty of the worlhip of 
demons, and temples of great fumptuoufnefs 
and magnitude are erected to thofe daemons 
in various parts of the empire. It was the 
leading feature in Lao-kiun’s fyftem of phi- 
lofophical theology, and a fentence which he 
continually repeated as the foundation of all 
true wifdom, that Tao, the eternal Reafon, 
produced On'E. i One produced Tvfo % 'Tivo pro- 
. duced Three j and Three produced all things: 
a moft lingular axiom for a heathen phi- 
lofopher, and, as Le Compte, from whole 
Memoirs of China I have verbatim copied 
the above fentence, obferves relative to it, 
a very evident proof that he muft have had 
fome obfeure notions of a Trinity.* 

The other great fe£t of China is that of 
the Bhudfoills, or thofe who worlhip the 

Indian 


Lc CompteS Memoirs of China, p. 314, 
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Indian god fihudda under the foftened name 
of Fo, as, from not having either B or D 
among the charafters that form their al- 
phabet, they were unable to pronounce the 
prior appellation. The Bhudfoifts have been 
denominated downright atheids ; the con- 
trary, However, may be fairly inferred from 
the praSice of thofe who worfliip a ftone 
as the image of God. That our Britilh 
Druids were a race of Eadern philofophers 
of the fe£t of the Indian Bhudda, 1 mean 
the elder, who was the fame identical per- 
fon as the Phoenician Taut, the Egyptian 
Hermes, the Woden of the Scandinavians, 
and the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, 
I hope, fliortly, to produce very clear evi- 
dence in an exprefs treatife upon the an- 
tiquity of Stonehenge. I had hopes of being 
able to comprefs the fubje£t fufficiently to 
form a chapter of this volume of Indian 
Antiquities j but 1 found myfrlf oUiged, 
occafionally, to diverge fo far, from fubjefts 
immediately connedted with India, and to 
take fuch an extenfive range, in proof of my 
pofitions, through every region of Afia, or 
rather of the earth, that fcarcely an odiavo 
^olumct and much lefs a chapter of fpch a 
volume, would be fufficient to contain the 

refult 
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refult of the inquiry. I referve that intercft- 
ing fubjed’t for a diftinfl Diffcrtation, 

The Bhudfoifts of China have had the {kill 
to render their real opinions lefs eafy of dif- 
cuflion, by adopting the artifice made ufe of 
by the ^cient Egyptian and Greek philofo- 
phers, to veil their myfterious tenets, tliat of 
a two-fold doflrinej the one exoteric, or 
external, the other esoteric, or interior. 
If, however, they are at all acquainted with 
the maxims of the genuine, that is, the elder, 
Bhudda of India ; for, I believe the fecond 
to be a mere fidfion fpringing up out of the 
Eaftern fyftem of the Metempfyehofis and 
divine emanations ; they muft have fome ideas 
of a triune Deity, intended in their motley 
theology; for, the Phoenician Taut, their 
famous Bhudda, if Suiclas upon that word 
may be credited, had his furname of Trif- 
megift, from his decided affertions on that 
poiat of faith. Hence too his caduceus, which 
1 have had engraved for the more particular 
infpedlion of the reader, is adorned with that 
old Egyptian fymbol of Deity, the globe, wings, 
and ferpent. Nor (hould it, on this fubjedt, 
be forgotten, that this caduceus is deferibed 
by the ancients as producing three leaves to- 
gether, a facred trefoil, intimating the three- 
fold 
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fold diftln£tion in the Deity, for which he 
was fo ftrenuous an advocate. Thus Homer, 
in the Hymn to Mercury, calls it 

TPiriETHAON, the golden three- 
tEAFED wand.* 

It is now high time that we Ihould leave 
the eaftcrn confines of Afia, and, bending 
our progrefs towards its wettern cxtremcties, 
refume our invefligation of the feveral Tri- 
nities of Greece. 

• Vide Hymn, in Mexcurlum. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

T< yot^ es’t nXxTuv, 

’H Muriii ’ATjtKi^m} 

The Chaldesan and Egyptian, being the Source 
of Greek, Tbeotgy, the lioStrinei rela- 
tive to a Trinity taught by Pythagoras, 
Parmenides, and Plato, ought .not to be 
•wondered at, nor their true Allujion denied. — 
The extenfive Travels of Pythagoras and Plato 
into the Higher Afia and Egypt detailed. — 
Their refpeSiive Trinities, and that of 
Parmenides, Nomenius, and the later 
Greek Philofophers, confdered. — A retrofpec- 
tive Summary of the Whole of the Argument 
on the Chrijlian and Pagan Trinities in the 
preceding Chapters, 

A fter the numerous quotations, in the 
preceding pages, from the Grecian phi** 
iofophets, moft eminent in the Pagan world, 
quotations which demonftrate they were by 
no means unimprefled with notions on this 
point, fimilar to thofc entertained by the 
£ e more 
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more ancient fagcs of Alia I Ihall, perhaps, 
be excufed from fwelling thefe pages with 
an infinite number of paffages th,at might 
be felefted from the works of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Parmenides, and others, in additional 
proof of what has been already advanced on 
this fubjeft. I muft again repeat, that it was 
from the fountains of Chaldaean, Perlian, 
Indian, and Egyptian, learning, that thofe 
Grecian fages, as well by the channel of 
Orpheus as by tlieir own perfonal travels in 
thofe countries, derived that copious ftream 
of theological knowledge, which was after- 
wards, by their difciples, fo widely diffufed 
through Greece and Italy } having, therefore, 
fuccefsfully explored the fource, there is lefs 
pccafion for us to wafte our time in minutely 
tracing the defcending current. 

It may, with truth, be affirmed, that, 
there was fcarcely one of all the celebrated 
phitofophers, who eftablifhed the feveral 
fchools of Greece, diflinguifhed by their 
names, who had not refided, for a conflderable 
period, either in one or the other of the coun- 
tries jufl mentioned. A production of the 
evidence, on which this afTertion is founded, 
will probably be confidered of no fmall weight 
in this difcuffion. 


Let 
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Let us commence our retrofpeft with the 
travels of Pythagoras, who flouriflied in the 
fixth century, before the birth of Chrift. 
According to the account of his difciple Jam-, 
blichus,* the fiift voyage of Pythagoras, in 
purfuit of knowledge, after the completion 
of his academical exercifes at Samos, was to 
Sldon, his native place, where he was early 
initiated into all the myfterious rites and 
fciences of Phoenicia, a country whence, I 
have before obferved, the elder Taut emi- 
grated to Egypt, and where the profound 
Samothracian orgia and the Cabiric rites 
were firft inftituted. From Phoenicia, our 
philofopher travelled into Egypt, and there, 
with an unabated avidity after fcience, as well 
as with unexampled perlevcrance, continued, 
under the fevereft poffible difcipline, pur- 
pofely impofed upon him by the jealous priefts 
of that country, during two- and- twenty years, 
fucceflively to inibibe the ftream of know- 
ledge at Heliopolis, at Memphis, and at 
Diofpolis, or Thebes. Aftonilhed at his ex- 
emplary patience and abftinence, the haughty 
Egyptian priefthood relaxed from their efta- 
blifhed rule of never divulging the arcana of 
their theology to a ftrangerj for, according to 
E e 2 another 


• Jamblichus, in Vita Pythag. cap. 13. 
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another writer of his life, Diogfehis Laertius, 
he was admitted into the inmoft adyta of 
their temples, and there Was tiiight thole 
ftupendouS truths of their myftic philofophy, 
which were never before revealed to any fo- 
reigner.* He is faid even to have fubmitted 
to circumcifion, that he might more rigidly 
conform io their dogmas, and leave no point 
of their moft recondite fciences unexplored. 
It was during this long rcfidence and feclu- 
fion, amidft the priefts of the Thebais, that 
he arofe to that high proficiency in geome- 
trical and aftronomical knowledge, to which 
no Greek before him had ever reached, 'and 
few fince have attained. 

But all this aggregate of Egyptian wifdo/th 
could not fatisfy the mind of Pythagoras, 
whofe ardour for fcicnce feems to have in- 
ireafed with the difcOtu'agements thrown in 
the way of hi's obtaining it. He had ’heai*d 
of the Chal'dsan add Perfian Magi and the 
rcnoWiied 'Brachim'anes of India, and he was 
impatient to explbi'e the hallowed caves 6f 
the former ^nd the confecrated forefts of fhc 
latter. He was meditating this delightful 
ifiduriidh at the time that Cdmbyfcs Cdttt- 
'nifflccd his celebrated dapeditidn agah^ 

Egypt, 


* Dfogenci: Laertius, Ub* ii* p. 98* 
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Egypt, which terminated in the plunder of its 
^reafuries, the flaughter of its gods, and the 
burning of its temples. During the remainder 
of the period of his abode in Egypt, he had 
the mortiheation to be a. fpe<5fator of all tho^e 
namelefs indignities which his patrons and 
in(lru61ors underwent from that fubverter qf 
.kingdoms and enemy of feience. Pythagoras 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and fent with 
other captives to Babylon. The Chaldaeap 
Magi, however, at that metropolis, received 
with tranfport the wandering fon of fcience. 
All tlie fqblime arcana inculcated in the an- 
cient Chaldaic oracles, attributed to the elder 
Zordafter, were now laid open to his view. 
He repewed, with intpnfe ardour, thofe aftro- 
nomicai .relearches, in which the Babylonians 
fo eminently excelled ; and learned from them 
new ideas relative to the motions, power, 
property, and influences, of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as their fltuations in the hea- 
vens, and the vaft periods they took to com- 
plete their revolutions. 

Babylon muft have been, at that particular 
period, the proodeft and moft honoured ca- 
pital upon earth, fince it is evident, from Dr. 
tiiyde,^ that both the prophet Ezekiel and 
E e 3 the 

§ce HyUc dc KcHg. Perf. p. 361. 
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the ftcond Zoroafter, the friend of Hyftafpes, 
whom Porphyry calls Zaratus, (a name ex- 
ceedingly fimilar to the Oriental appellation 
of Zeratosht,) refided there at the fame 
time. The former, attached to the man who 
had fubmitted in Egypt to one fundamental 
rite prefciibed by the Jewifli law, inftrudled 
him in the awful principles of the Hebrew 
religion ; the latter made him acquainted with 
the doflrines of the two predominant prin- 
ciples in nature, of good and evil, and un- 
folded to his allonifhed view all the ftu- 
pendous myfteries of Mithra. Twelve years, 
according to Porphyry, were fpent by Py- 
thagoras in this renowned capital, from which, 
when he had regained his liberty, determined 
to complete his treafure of Afiatic literature, 
he fought the diftant, but celebrated, groves 
of the Brachmans of India.* Among that 
fecluded and fpeculative race, he probably 
carried to the higheft point of perfedlion, 
attainable in that age, thofe aftronomical in- 
veftigations, to which he was fo deeply de- 
voted; by them he was probably inftrufted 
in the true fyftem of the univerfe, which, to 
this day, is diftinguiflied by his name ; among 
them he greatly enlarged the limits of his 

metaphyfical 

* Porphynus, m Vita Pythag. p. 185# edit, Cantab. 
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metaphyfical knowledge : and fronj them he 
carried away the glorious do6lrine of the im- 
mortality- of the foul, which he firft divulged 
in Greece, and the fanciful dodtrine of the 
Metempfychofis. 

Plato was born at Athens, in the 88th 
Olympiad, or about 430 years before Chrift. 
He had the honour and advantage of having 
Socrates for the guide and preceptor of his 
youth. Already inftiucied in all the intricate 
doftrines of the Pythagorean philofophy, on 
the death of that martyr to the caufe of truth, 
he travelled .firft into Italy, and then into 
Egypt, as well to mitigate the anguifh he felt 
at the lofs of fo excellent and wife a man, as 
to increafe the treafures of knowledge with 
which his mind was already lb amply ftored. 
Cicero exprefsly informs us, that, in vifiting 
Egypt, his principal aim was to learn mathe- 
matics and eccleliaftical fpeculations among 
the barbarians ;* for, by this dilgraceful ap- 
pellation, the faftidious Greeks ftigmatized all 
foreign nations. He travelled, fays Valeiius 
Maximus, over the whole of that country, 
informing himfelf, by means of the priefts, 
during his progrefs, of geometry in all its 
various and multifold branches, as well as of 
E e 4 their 
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their aftronomical obfcrvations ; and, while 
the young ftudents at Athens were inquiring 
for Plato, and languilhing for his inftrutfions, 
that philofopher was indulging his contem- 
plations on the fliores of the Nile, furveying 
the canals cut from that river, and meafuring 
the dams that reftrained its rifing waters, being 
bimfelf but a difciple to the fages of the 
Thebais.* From ihofe fages, Paufanias, in 
Meflbniis, affirms he learned the immortality 
of the foul, and, from the ftyle and tenor of 
his writings, it is pretty evident that he was 
deeply verfed in the facred books attributed to 
Hermes Trifmegift. It is equally evident that 
Plato had read with attention the Mofaic 
writings and hiftory, not through the me- 
dium, as has been aflerted, of the Greek 
tranflation, (for, that tranflation was not made 
till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 
took place near two hundred years after the 
birth of Plato,) but by means of his own in- 
defatigable exertion in acquiring languages 
and exploring the iburces of Oriental fcience 
and traditions. Indeed the ftudy of the 
Eaflern languages, fo neceffary to a traveller 
in the Fall, and, in particular, the Egyptiaq 
and Phoenician, which differed only in diale£i: 

frona 
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from the Hebrew, cannot be fuppofed to be 
unattended to by a man fired with fuch an in- 
fatiable thitft of learning as was Plato. Add 
to this, that, with the multitude of Jews, 
which, about that period of their diflipation, 
flocked to Egypt, he could fcarcely fail of 
frequently converfing, in order to penetrate 
into their facred records, and myftic cabbala, 
fo famous, but fo little underftood, through- 
out Afia. The beft evidence of this faff is to 
be found in his writings, where are to be met 
with fuch repeated allufions to what he de- 
nominates TTccXatoi Asyo/, ancient difeourfes, or 
traditions, and certain xett 
or Syrian and Phcenician fables, that it is im- 
poflible to confider this philofopher as not 
■converfant in Hebrew antiquities. The con- 
trary, in fa6f, was fo manifeft to Numenius, 
a Pythagorean philofopher of the fecond cen- 
tury, that, according to Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, he exclaimed, T/ ej-/ nxetruv, Mwo-w 
'Arjact^tifv ; What is Plato but Mofes converfing 
in the language of Athens ?* 

Thus, in a curlory manner, have I traced 
the vefligia of thefe two famous Greeks 
through thofe countries where either the true 
theology was firfl: propagated or tirft perverted. 

Let 

Clem* Alexand. Stromat. lib.L p.411, edit* O^n. 
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Let us now proceed in a manner confident 
with the brevity w'c profefs to obferve, after 
fuch a wide range thi ough th e fthools of 
Afia, to examine the leading features of their 
refpeffive fyftcms of theology. 

It will fcarcely be contefted that Pythagoras 
borrowed from the Egyptian priefts, who were 
fo deeply involved in fymbols and hiero- 
glyphics, that lymboUcal and am^matical way 
of indrufling his difciples as to ethical and 
theological fubjefts, which he fo univerfally 
adopted ; and I (hall, hereafter, when confi- 
dering the literature of India, have occafion 
.to prove that nearly all his moft famous fym- 
bols have their origin, not in Grecian, but 
Oriental, ideas and manners. A fimilar ob- 
lervation holds good in refpedt to his venera- 
tion for facred myftic numbers ; for, when I 
inform the reader, that the ten numerical cha- 
raclers of arithmetic are originally of Indian, 
and not, as generally fuppofed, of Arabian, 
invention, he will entertain little doubt in 
what Eaftern country he learned, in fuch per- 
feflion, that abftrufe fcience. On that very 
particular and curious belief entertained both 
by Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, relative .to 
the agency of good and evil D.ffiMONS, fome 
attendant on the human race, as a kind of 

guardian 
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guardian and familiar fpirit, one of which* 
^cies, Socrates affirmed, attended himfelf and 
others, fpleenful, malignant, and ever plotting 
their ruin, the fource has been equally laid 
open in our review of the Ghaldaic theurgy. 
It is, however, with thofe fublimer points in 
their theology, which have reference to the 
nature of God himfelf, that we have at pre- 
fent a more immediate concern. 

This wife ancient ftyled the fupreme Deity 
the great Father of all, to h , the unity, and 
fiovKi, THE MONAD j z term by which Pytha- 
goras doubtlefs intended to exprefs his con- 
ceptions of the fimplicity as well as purity of 
the divine nature. The foie caufe and firft 
principle of all that exifts, he efteemed the 
Deity the centre of unity and fource of har- 
mony. He likewife conferred on this almighty 
Sovereign the name, by which Plato after- 
wards diftinguifhed the firft hypoftafis of his 
Triad, to uyot, 6 ov, the chief good. From this 
eternal monad, however, from this primaeval 
UNITY, according to Pythagoras and all his 
difciples, there Jprang an infinite duality.* 
By the term duality, fays the Chevalier Ram- 
fay, the learned author of a Differtation on 
the Theology and Mythology of the Ancients, 

^dded 
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addded to the Travels of Cyrus, we are not to 
underftand two perfons of the Chriflian Tri- 
nity, but a world of intelligent and corporeal 
fubftances, which is the effedt whereof unity is 
the caufe.* When the reader, however, (hall 
have duly refiedled on all that has been pre- 
vioully fubmitted to his ronfideration in the 
former part of this volume, to the doffrine of 
which this Pythagorean fentiment is fo per- 
feiitly confentaneous, he will probably be in- 
duced to think, that, by fo remarkable an ex- 
prefilon, Pythagoras intended to allude to the 
emanation of beings of an order far fuperior 
to thofe referred to in the page of that writer. 
.Befides, as Dr. Cudworth has jqdicioufly ob- 
ferved concerning the opinions of Pythagoras, 
fmce he is generally acknowledged to have fol- 
lowed the principles of the Orphic theology, 
whofe Trinity we have feen, ant}, as is allow- 
ed by Chevalier Ramfay himfelf, was 
BaXij, Zu-yj j or Liqht, Counspl, and Life j 
it cannot reafonably be doubted , that he adopt- 
ed this among the other doftiipes of Or- 
fheus.-lf 

The three hypoftafes that form the Trinitj 
of Plato, it is well Jcnown, are to Naj, 

often 
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often denominated by him Aoyd;, and 
Kaa-fiv. When Plato, in various parts of his 
writings, calls his firft hypoftafis, as he fre- 
quently does, 0 TT^uros ©eoj and o fniytfoi Qiuv, 
and ufes terms, with refpe-fl to the other two 
hypoflafes, which mark a kind of fubordina- 
tion in this his Trinity, it is fcarcely poflible 
to miftake an allufioti fo plain to the higher 
Triad for v/hich we contend. The countries 
through which he travelled, and the people 
with whom he converfed, sTnmediately point 
out the fource of a doftrine fo fingular, flow^- 
ing from the pen of an unenlightened Pagan. 
It is very probable, that, from his acquaintance 
with Egyptian, Phoenician, and other Oiiental, 
languages, intimately conhefVed with the 
facred dialefl, this philofopher derived the 
ferih which is 'the fecond in his Tri- 

nity ; for Aoy®., as has been frequently before 
fefma'rked in thefe pages, is the literal tranfla- 
rion of the Chaldaic Mimra, the facred appel- 
lative by Which the ancient paraphralfs in- 
variably dnderftand the MelTiah. The notion 
Is entirely Hebraic. The Mefliah was called 
fhc Mimra, or Word, becaufe, in the Mofaic 
account of the Creation, that expreflion fo 
frtqilflntly .occurs, et dixit Dtus, and there- 
fbredt was a very unjuft accufation (although, 

from 
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from his ignorance of the real fa£l, a very 

pardonable one) which Amelius, the Pla- 
tonift, brought againft St. John, when, having 
read the firft verfe of that cvangelift, where 
the term Aoy®^ occurs no lefs than three 

times, he complained that John had tranf- 

ferred into his Golpel the myftenous expreilioii 
of his mafter, exclaiming, “ By Jupiter, this, 
barbarian agrees in ientiment wita our Plato,, 
and, like him, conftitutes the A07©- of God in 
the rank of a firft principle 1 ”* The fa<ft is 
that St. John made ufc of an ancient and ap- 
propriate term, by which the Meffiah was 
known to the Hebrew race, whereas Plato 
made ufe of it, becaufe the exprelTion fre- 
quently occured in the exotic theology, which 
he had borrowed, without knowing either 
the original meaning or fecondary allufion of 
the term. 

It is ftill more probable, that the adtive 
divine agent, which, in the Mofaic writings, is 
called Tlvtvfioi ©eif, is the fame with that pri- 
maeval principle, which, in reviewing the trif- 
megiftic theology of Hermes, we obferved was 
denominated by a word fimilar .to mind, or 
INTELLIGENCE. This primitive principle is 
in the Orphic dodtrines ftylcd ’Egwf, Divine 

Love, 
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Love, generating all things ; and, in the Pla- 
tonic writings, v/ith ftill more marked allu- 
fion to that fupreme demiurgic Spirit, v.hofe 
powerful breath infufed into nature the firfl: 
principles of life, is called Yuxv xocrf^is, or the 
Soul of the world. 

Parmenides, according to Stanley’s aiitho-' 
rities, was of Fdea, a city of Magna Grecia, 
that gave its name to the Eleatic fedf, to 
which Parmenides belonged. He flouriflred 
in the 89th Olympiad. Involved in nearly 
equal obfcurjty with the incidents of his life 
are the doctrines which he taught ; they were 
written in verfe, and the fubftance of them is 
given in Plato’s Parmenides, the leaft intelli- 
gible of that philofopher’s produftions, Stan- 
ley has not illumined that abftrufe treatife by 
the epitome which he has given of its con- 
tents.* To Simplicius and Plotinus pofterity 
is indebted for the belt: explication of the pre- 
cepts of his philofophy, in which, however, 
amidft furrounding darknefs, the veftigia of 
this doctrine are to be difeerned. Of that phi- 
lofophical theology the great and fundamental 
maxim was, that the Deity is sv woxxa, or 
ONE and MANY } which words, if they do not 
allude to the unity of the divine Eflence and 

the 
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the plurality of perfons in that Eflence, it is 
difficult to decide to what they do allude. If 
the reader ffiouid conceive, that, by this lingu- 
lar mode of expreffing himfelf, Parmenides 
meant a phyfical, and not a divine, principle, 
Simplicius, cited by Cudworth, as an author 
well acquainted with that philofopher’s real 
opinions, will inform him otherwife, and that 
he wrote k th^iktixh s'o/;g«8, «XXa we^t t« 
ttvTH ovTof } not concerning a phyfical clement, 
but concerning the true Ens and I lhall add 
to Cudworlh’s remarks on this fubjcft, that 
the true Ens was no other than the Jehovah 
of the Hebrews, a word which Buxtorf (cited 
by me in a former page) alTerts to mean Ens, 
ixrsTENS, and whence, it is more than pro- 
bable, the Greek word, dcfcriptive of the di- 
vine entity, was derived. Plotinus, comment- 
ing on Plato’s Parmenides, reprefents him as 
acknowledging three divine unities fubordi- 
nate : to w^urov ev to xu^iutb^ov eu, xcct SevTBgov cv 
vroXXoc, Xtyuv’ xeu tj/tov, ev xcu •sroXXos ; “ the firft 
unity being that which is moft perfeftly and 
properly one } the fecond, that which is called 
by him one-many j and the third, that which 
is by him exprefled one and many.” Ploti- 
nus then adds t x»i (rvfifuve; iro; xxt kvtos Bfft 

Tcug 
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reut T^a-iu: " (o that he himfelf ahh (Pahne^ 
nides) agreed in the acknowledgement of a 
Triad of archical bypoftafes.”* The pro- 
bable meaning of Parmenides in thefe dii^ 
tinffions is commented upon at length by 
Cudworth, to whom I muft refer the reader 
for more particular information, while I finally 
pafs on to the confideration of the ideas upon 
this fubjeft of fome others of the more diftin- 
guilhcd philofophers of Greece. 

One of the moft exprcfs and clear of the 
ancient philofophers on this fubjcd was Nu- 
menius, a Pythagorean, who flouriftied in the 
fecond century, and who, if Eufebius rightly . 
reprefents his fentiments, wrote concerning 
Three Sovereign Deities. He makes the Se- 
cond the Son of the Firft, and, by a coarie, 
but decifive, figure of fpeech, calls the Third 
Hypoftafis, ’Aweyaiief, Grandfon.'\ 

The Trinity of Plotinus very remarkably 
rcfembled Plato’s, and confifted of to '£v, the 

*> 

One; Naff, the Mind; and ’Voxntt the Soul; 
and thefe he denominates vvogm^ 

three archical or principal hypofiafes. 
The Trinity of Araclius, his contemporary, we 
F f have 

• Plotini Enncad. 5. lib. i. cap. 8. 
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have clearly leen in a former page, was a plain 
Trinity of perfons { for, he ftyled them 
lieurtKtitt three lungs, and makes them all 
Stiftnifyfsst creators.* Porphyry called the firft 
hypoftafis in his Trinity, in hngular con- 
formity to the notion of Chriftians, tov necre^x, 
the Father) his fecond was N»f, the Mind, 
like Plato’s ; but his third hypoftafis differed 
from Plato’s and all that went before him ; for, 
he denominated it not the Soul of the World, 
but a Soul uVefxcTpof, above that of the 
world.*!* 

There was an attempt made by Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and fome of the later Platonilfs, to 
invaUdate this venerable do£lrine of Chrif- 
tianity, by multiplying the number of the di- 
vine hypoflafes, and by exalting the to ’AyxSov 
to an eminence far above the other two. Of 
this effort I (hall only obferve, that it proved 
as futile as it was malignant) and, having 
now, through a feries of ages, and a variety 
of countries, many of them very remote from 
e«;h other, examined the hiflory of both the 
^hriilian and Pagan Trinities, and fhewn the 
extent of this doflrine over all the Oriental 
world, 1 fhall clofe the prolonged digreflion 

with 
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with a few refledllons that naturally refiiU 
from the furvey. 

The firft that forcibly ftrikes the mind is« 
that this doclrine could not be the invention 
of Plato, becanfe it has been plainly proved, 
by accumulated evidence, to have exifted in 
the Higher Alia, and particularly in India, a 
thoufand years before Plato flourilhed ; for, of 
that remote date are the Elephanta caverns, 
and the Indian hiftory of the Mahabbarat, in 
which a plain Triad of Deity is alluded to 
and defignated. 

Of confequence, ilill more palpably falfe 
muft be the alTertion, that Juftin Martyr, who 
had formerly been a Platonift, firft imported 
it into the Chriftian church, from the writings 
of that philofopher, in the fecond century. We 
have feen that, in faft, this doctrine, long 
before Plato flourilhed, was admitted, but 
concealed, among the myftic cabbala of the 
rabbles ; and, as undoubtedly one of the ftrong- 
eft, if not the Jirongefl^ of the arguments, ad- 
duced in favour of the dodrirte of the Trinity 
being known and acknowledged by the ancient 
rabbles, is that deduced from the evident ap- 
pearance of it in the Chaldee paraphrafes, 
CQmpofed before the violent difputes on the 
fubjedl broke forth, I have fele^Ud many 
F f 2 ftriking 
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ftriking paflages from them, which, I imagine, 
cannot fail to have their due weight. I (hall 
not, therefore, here enlarge farther on that 
head, but only infert a remark omitted before, 
that the famous and frequently-cited paflage 
in the Pfalms, the Lord /aid unto my Lord, is 
tranflated in the Targum, the Lord faid unto 
his Word ; which, if not underftood of the 
lecond hypoftalis, is inexplicable nonfenfe, and 
can be rcfolvcd by no idiom whatever. 

It is a circumftance not lefs aftonifhing than 
true, that the Jews Ihould admit the miracles, 
while they deny the divinity, of Chrift j for, 
the reader has been already informed, that, 
unable otherwife to account for the power 
which he exerted in working thofe miracles, 
the reality of which they dare not deny, they 
are driven to the extremity of affeiting that 
thofe miracles were wrought by means of the 

TETRAGRAMMATON, which he ftole OUt of 
the Holy of Holies. Now, their not denying 
his miracles is one great and decided proof of 
their having been really and publicly per- 
formed, and confequently of his being the 
Mefliah. Inlfead of that belief, however, to 
which impartial truth fhould lead them, they 
ohftinately continue to call the crucified Jefus 
foe wicked Balaam, the pt-ophetic impoftor, 

who 
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wh6 ftolc the tetragrammaton, and t«> 
whom they impute all the fufFerings of their 
nation, becauie, as Abarbanel has it, “ That 
deceiver impioufly called himfelf the Son of 
God."* Hence inflamed with intolerable ha- 
tred againft Chriftians, they remain almofl: 
totally ignorant of the leading principles of 
the Chriftian religion and the foundations on 
which it refts. And thus long are they likely 
to remain, while they continue to entertain 
the incongruous, the fenfual, the abfurd, con- 
ceptions, which, at this day, prevail among 
them, relative to the imaginary being whom 
they have adorned with the enfigns and autho- 
rity of the true MeffiaK 

There was an ancient and almoft imme- 
morial tradition among the Jews, that the 
world was to laft only fix thoufand years. They 
divided the ages, during which it was to con- 
tinue, in the following manner. Two thou- 
fand years were to eiapfe before the law took 
place ; two thoufand were to be paifed under 
the law } and two thoufand under the Mcf- 
fiah. Indeed, this fexmillennial duration of 
the world was, it is probable, too much the 
belief of the ancient fathers, who conceived, 
that, as the creation was formed in fix days, 

reckoning, 

• See Bafnage, p. 254. 
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reckoning, according to that alTertion in the 
Pfalms, that every day is with God as a thou- 
fand years, and was concluded by a grand 
fabbath or day of almighty reft, fo the 
world was ordained to laft only during the re- 
volution of fix tboufand years. 

Time rolled on in its rapid and refiftlefs 
career, and proved to them the fallacy of this 
ancient tradition. Still, however, their moft 
celebiated rabbins continued calculating, by 
the courfe of the ftars, the times of their great 
Mefllah’s expedted advent. Repeated calcula- 
tions of thofe times, and as repeated difap^ 
pointments, have, at length, nearly plunged 
in defpalr the infatuated fons of Judah, 
Rabbi Abraham, who, in the year 1516, had 
found, engraved upon a wall, a very ancient 
prophecy, relative to that coming, had de- 
clared that the fame Rar, which appeared when 
Jofliua conquered the land of Canaan, and 
when Ezra brought back the people from Ba- 
bylon, would again appear in the year 1529, 
when the Melfiah might, for a certainty, be 
expefted ; but the predidlion was by np means 
verified by the event, and the more recent 
Talmudic doctors. Rung by this painful ex- 
pofure of their credit, pray to God that the 
man who now prefutnes to calculate the times 

of 
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of the Mcffiah may burft afunder, and that his 
bones may fwell and break. Such is their ftrong 
language in the Gemara. His coming, they 
aflTert, is ftill delayed on account of the un* 
repented fins of the people. When this con- 
ftcllation (hall at length manifeft itfelf, the 
moft awful prodigies in nature are to precede 
his defeent. The moft fanguinary wars (hall 
defolatc the globe i a dew of blood (hall fall 
down from heaven ; plague and famine (hall 
ravage the earth j and the moft venomous 
reptiles and the moft favage raonfters of the 
defert are to be let loofe on mankind. The 
fun itfelf (hall be turned into darknefs and 
the moon into blood, according to Joel’s 
prophecy, but, in thirty days, (hall recover 
their priftine brightnefs, “ Men,” fays the Ge- 
mara, *' formidable with two heads and nume- 
rous eyes, burning like fire, (hall come from 
the extremities of the earth ; and a powerful 
and defpotic monarch finally prevailing (hall 
govern the univerfc with a rod of iron.”* His 
throne (hall be eftablilhed in Rome, (a proof 
at uabat period they expefted the Mefliah,) but 
he ftrall reign only nine months, when the 
firft Mefliah, the Jon of JoJepb^ as he is called 
in the Talmud, (hall appear } and, routing 

this 


* Gemara, Title Sanhedrim, fol. 5a< 
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this tyrant with great ilaaghter, Aiall efta- 
blifh a more lighteoua throned. This throne, 
though more righteous, is however to be 
fcarcely lefs fanguinaryj for, in one battle, 
nearly two hundred thoufand combatants 
with their leader are to perilh. At length 
the great archangel Michael is to blowthree 
times the trumpet of heaven ; and then the 
defire of nations, the true Mefliab, the Son of 
David, is to appear with the prophet Elijah 
by his fide. All the Chriftians and infidels 
then living arc to be annihilated at the fecond 
blafi of that trumpet. All the virtuous de> 
ccafed of the Jews, from the time of Mofes, 
are to rife from their graves, and attend the 
Mefliah to the renovated Jerufalcra, which, 
with its temple, is to be rebuilt with pre- 
cious fiones. A banquet of boundlefs mag- 
nificence is to be prepared for them, which is 
to be adorned with a Leviathan fatted of old 
for this feaft of the blefied; with a female 
Behemoth, of exquifite flavour } and with the 
Mrd Bariuchne, a bird of fuch flupendous 
magnitude, that, when its wings are expanded, 
the orb of the fun is darkened. Wine, treafu- 
red up ever fince the creation, in the vault of 
Adam, is to flow in abundant flireants j wine, 
of the rich vintage that commenced before 

the 
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the earth became defiled and curfed j wine, 
the flavour and fpirit of which is not to be 
decayed, but improved, by its immenfe age. 
Such are the conceptions, reader, and others a 
thoufand times more grofs, of the Jcwifh 
nation relative to the grand banquet to take 
place on the Meffiah’s appearance. Bafnage 
profeffes faithfully to have detailed thefe va- 
rious circumflances from Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, and other celebrated rabbies, and from 
him I have copied the luxurious piflure, to 
mark the corruption of their minds, and their 
carnal notions of thofe future pleafures which 
Chriftians believe to be purely fpiritual.* Can 
we wonder, after this, at any mutilation or 
depravation of paflages in Scripture by a race 
fo fenfual and fo corrupt ? 

To refume the gravity which fo folemn a 
fubjeit requires, I muft beg permiffion again 
to obferve, that, on thefe myflerious points, 
which human reafon cannot fathom, it is in 
vain that we make that reafon the umpi'-e. 
“That finite man, however, can form no ade- 
quate conception of this great trtuh, by no 
means implies impoffibility or contiadidion 
in the thing itfelf. This circumlfance anfes 
from the limited nature of the human fa- 
^ S culcies. 

* Bafnage’s Hifcoiy oJt ihe Jews, p. 373. 
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culties. It is mere ignorance; but it is an 
ignorance which we can never overcome. Let 
it ever be remembered, that Chriftianity by no 
means propofes to mankind a theological 
code, encumbered with no difficulties, in- 
volved in no perplexities. Its great myfterious 
truths are not to be folved by the light of 
nature, nor fcanned by the boldeft flight of 
human intelleft. Neither the Trinity nor the 
Incarnation can be proved, nor were intended 
to be proved, by philofophical arguments. 
The word of God is the foie bafis of the 
proofs and folutions of thefe ftupendous doc- 
trines. They are wifely fhaded from our view, 
the better to excite in us the ardour of faith, 
and exercife the virtues necclfary to obtain the 
fublime rewards which it propofes to per- 
fevering piety. The Almiglity has been pleafed 
to ere£t mounds and ramparts, as of old at 
Sinai, around the abode of his Majefty, to 
ward off the dangerous curiofity of man ; he 
hath wrapped himfelf in clouds, that we might 
not be confumed by the full blaze of that 
glory which invefts the eterr al throne. 

THE END. 
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